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INTRODUCTION. 


The  circumstances  wliicli  have  led  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  following  Essay  are  hrieflj  these : — 
In  the  yeai  1849,  the  Committee  of  the  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society  offered  two  prizes  of  100?. 
and  50/.  respectively,  for  the  best  and  second  best 
Essays  on  "  The  present  condition  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  other  working  classes,  so  far  as  the 
same  is  affected  by  moral  causes  and  personal 
character  and  habits,  together  with  the  best  means 
of  promoting  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare." 
Having  frequently  been  brought  into  contact  with 
the  classes  in  question,  the  author's  attention  was 
powerfully  drawn  towards  the  subject :  he  finally 
resolved  to  transmit  his  thoughts  respecting  it  for 
competition,  and  subsequently  had  the  gratification 
of  being  informed  that  his  Essay  had  been  honoured 
with  the  first  prize. 


Vm  INTRODUCTION. 

Tlie  author  trusts  he  will  not  be  thought  wanting 
in  the  diffidence  appropriate  to  one  who  asks  for 
the  first  time  the  hearing  of  the  puhlic,  if  from 
motives  of  deference  to  the  auspices  Ibj  which  his 
request  is  sanctioned,  he  waives  those  apologetic 
remarks  which  he  might  otherwise  deem  iieces- 
saiy.  Gladly  availing  himself  of  the  circum- 
stances which,  if  they  do  not  impose  silence, 
render  it  at  least  graceful,  he  would  heg  merely 
to  add  a  preliminary  sentence  or  two  in  reference 
to  the  subject  which  he  has  ventured  to  treat. 
"When  this  discussion  was  first  invited,  various 
causes  contributed  to  invest  it  with  special  interest. 
Recent  political  events,  the  depression  of  trade, 
the  effects  of  famine,  and  the  impending  scoui-ge  of 
cholera,  all  combined  to  throw  into  bold  relief  the 
state  of  our  working  population,  and  roused  the 
middle  and  ujDper  classes  to  unwonted  enthusiasm 
on  their  behalf.  Those  causes  have  for  the 
present  ceased  to  operate,  but  it  would  be  folly 
to  suppose  that  the  evils  they  forced  into  tempo- 
rary notice  have  become  extinct.  We  are  now 
enjoying  an  interval  of  comparative  prosperity; 
popular  sensibilities  are  no  longer  fretted  by  the 
rumours  of  foreign  insurrections ;  generally  speak- 
ing, the  artisan  has  plenty  of  work,  his  children 
are  well  fed,  and  political  grievances  are  in  abey- 
ance.      Still   the    state    of    tilings   is   essentially 
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unchanged,  tlie  core  of  the  e^^l  is  untouclied. 
There  is  as  much  improvidence,  ignorance,  and 
irreligion  among  the  masses  now  as  at  anj  past 
period.  That  signs  of  improvement  are  apparent 
is  joyfully  conceded;  but  the  only  change  worth 
speaking  of  has  yet  to  he  brought  about,  and 
must  be  secured  by  the  patient,  united,  and  well- 
directed  toils  of  half  a  century.  The  author 
cannot  hope  that  everything  he  has  TVTitten-  will 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  reader;  he  trusts,  however,  that  as  his  senti- 
ments are  expressed  with  honesty,  they  will  be 
received  with  candour,  and  prove  the  means,  in 
some  humble  measure,  of  hastening  the  fulfilment 
of  the  cherished  schemes  of  patriotism  and  piety. 

Henry  Dunckley. 


Pendleton,  Manchestee. 
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CHAPTER   J. 

THE  PRESExNT  CONDITION  OF  THE  ■WORKING  CLASSES. 

We  i^ropose  to  take,  in  the  present  essay,  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  view  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  of  this  country  ;  to  consider  the  means  which  are 
necessary  to  secure  their  elevation,  and  to  contemplate 
the  motives  which  ought  to  engage  all  ranks  in  en- 
deavom'ing  to  attain  that  object. 

The  condition  of  the  working  classes  presents  us  with 
three  distinct  and  leading  topics  of  inquiiy.  They  are 
the  subjects  bf  certain  wants,  in  the  satisfying  of  which 
their  temporal  well-being  consists  ;  they  are  members  of 
a  commonwealth  whose  prosperity  depends  upon  the 
mutual  sympathy  of  its  several  parts ;  and  they  are 
placed  beneath  a  spiritually  remedial  dispensation  for 
the  due  improvement  of  which  they  are  responsible  to 
God.  Thus,  in  a  tlu'ee-fold  view,  they  are  clothed  with 
the  highest  interest.  It  is  natiu'al  to  inquire  whether 
their  pi'esent  necessities  are  supplied  with  that  measure 
of  ease  and  regularity  which  is  consistent  with  the  due 
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expansion  of  their  bodily  and  mental  powers  ;  whether 
the  social  principles  which  prevail  among  them  are  such 
as  will  conduce  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  state ; 
and  wliether  the  reception  they  have  given  to  the 
glorious  gospel  is  such  as  will  secure  them  an  interest  in 
its  saving  blessings,  and  promote  the  further  extension 
of  Christianity.  It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  present 
chapter  to  afford  the  means  of  satisfying  these  inquiries 
We  propose — 

I.  To  review  their  personal  and  domestic  condition, 
pointing  out  as  we  proceed  the  circumstances  whicli 
chiefly  affect  its  welfare. 

II.  To  illustrate  the  position  they  occupy  in  relation 
to  society  as  at  present  constituted,  examining  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  sentiments  they  entertain  respecting  it. 

III.  To  present  an  estimate  of  the  views  they  hold 
in  reference  to  the  claims  of  Christianity,  analysing  them 
into  their  constituent  elements,  and  tracing  those 
elements  to  their  respective  sources  in  the  training  of 
the  individual,  or  the  influences  of  social  life. 

I.  In  reviewing  the  general  condition  of  the  working- 
man,  we  will  first  inquire  into  his  personal  character 

AND  HABITS. 

It  is  here  we  must  find  the  clue  to  everything  which 
concerns  him.  Generally  speaking,  he  is  what  he  makes 
himself  If  we  walk  tlirough  the  factory,  converse  at 
random  with  the  men  among  the  spindles,  and  then 
follow  them  home,  we  shall  find  their  domestic  comforts 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  their  intelligence.  Knowledge  is 
light  and  power ;  it  discloses  worthy  ends,  and  points 
out  the  best  means  of  attaining  them.     It  is  impossible 
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for  a  thoughtful  man  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  wretched 
home  ;  a  furnished  mind  will  soon  show  its  existence  in 
a  furnished  house,  and  refined  tastes  will  reflect  them- 
selves in  cleanliness  and  comfort. 

Discrimination  is  very  necessary  in  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  the  chai'acter  and  habits  of  the  working  man. 
Unqualified  statements  of  any  kind  would  be  erroneous. 
The  most  fiivourable  and  unfavourable  assertions  might 
equally  challenge  support  from  facts.  Lord  Broiigham 
w'as  unquestionably  right  in  saying  that  "  among  our 
journeymen  mechanics  are  to  be  found  the  most  re- 
spectable, the  most  ingenious,  the  most  skilful,  and  the 
most  valuable  members  of  the  conmauuity."  As  was  re- 
cently asserted  before  a  committee  on  public  libraries  of 
tlie  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  easy  to  select  men 
fi-om  the  forge  or  the  loom  who  are  fully  eqiial  in  point 
of  intelligence  to  the  best  read  among  the  middle  classes. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  number  of  those  to  whom 
such  statements  can  apply  is  very  small.  They  are  im- 
measm-ably  the  exception.  "  Not  one  in  twenty  of  the 
men  at  work  yonder,"  said  an  intelligent  mechanic  the 
other  day,  pointing  from  his  shop  to  a  mill  whei'e  five 
hundred  operatives  are  employed,  "  could  converse 
sensibly  on  any  topic  at  the  slightest  remove  from  their 
daily  avocations."  For  every  operative  wdiose  shelf  con- 
tains the  productions  of  oiu*  classic  authors,  at  least 
twenty  could  be  adduced  who  never  heard  their  names. 
It  is  our  happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  working  men 
who  could  discuss  intelligently  the  doctrines  of  Locke,  and 
who  spend  their  evenings  in  reading  at  their  own  fire- 
side some  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  day,  and  with 
others  who  spend  their  leisure  time  in  perfecting,  on 
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their  own  piauo,  tlie  performance  of  "Judas  MaccabEeus." 
These  are  really  working  men,  not  earning  more  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  shiUings  a-week ;  but  then,  they  are 
emphatically  lights  in  a  dark  place,  the  hill-tops  which 
are  tipped  with  the  rising  sun,  while  the  valleys  on  aU 
sides  are  covered  with  clouds. 

There  are  several  simple  tests  by  which  we  can  form 
a  tolerably  correct  judgment  respecting  a  man's  mental 
character.  We  look  first  at  the  general  arrangements 
of  his  dwelhng,  certain  that,  apart  altogether  from  its 
affluence  or  poverty,  they  will  furnish  us  with  obvious 
marks  from  which  we  may  infer  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  cultivated  mind.  We  ask  next  whether  he  is  able 
to  read,  and  if  so,  what  kind  of  reading  yields  him  most 
interest.  But  above  all  we  note  the  character  of  his 
amusements,  assured  that  the  occupations  which  employ 
the  mind  in  its  lighter  moments,  afford  the  clearest 
insight  into  its  condition.  Let  us  apply  these  tests  to 
the  case  before  us. 

With  respect  to  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
working  classes,  while,  in  many  instances,  the  amount  of 
comfort  they  enjoy  fully  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed, 
Avhat  we  might  expect  from  their  pecuniary  resources, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  majority  it  falls  far 
below  that  standard.  Many  a  man  in  the  regular 
receipt  of  good  wages,  has  a  home  into  which  decency 
can  scarcely  venture.  Neither  taste,  order,  nor  even 
cleanliness,  has  a  place  in  it.  The  light  can  hardly 
force  its  way  through  its  dirty  windows ;  it  woiild  be 
impossible  to  guess  the  original  colour  of  its  walls  and 
furniture,  so  covered  are  they  with  a  common  dinginess  ; 
while  chairs  and  tables  are  always  crowded  with  con- 
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fused  heaps  of  articles  Avliich  completely  usurp  their 
proper  uses. 

We  may  be  guided  in  estimating  the  degree  of  intel- 
ligence they  possess  by  the  state  of  their  dwellings.  A 
tendency  to  indulge  in  pictorial  representation  is  widely 
spread  among  them.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  forms 
in  wliich  the  primitive  taste  of  th»  human  mind  exhibits 
.  itself  It  is  found  among  the  most  savage  tribes,  always 
growing  in  accuracy  wdth  the  growth  of  knowledge. 
What  then  is  the  state  of  the  artistic  faculty  among  the 
working  classes  1  In  general  it  is  very  rude,  unable  to 
distinguish  a  daub  from  a  painting ;  scarcely  deserving  a 
higher  place  than  that  observed  among  the  aboriginal 
tribes  at  the  som'ces  of  the  Mississippi.  Quaintly  em- 
blematical representations  of  the  seasons,  a  page  from 
some  antiquated  fashion-book,  or  perhaps  the  queen  and 
her  royal  consort  emblazoned  with  all  the  glory  which 
red  and  yeUow  can  bestow,  are  among  the  ordinary 
specimens  of  their  pictorial  taste.  Such  things  are 
trivird  in  themselves,  but  they  are  unequivocal  signs  of 
a  certain  stage  of  mental  development. 

In  inquiring  how  far  the  working  classes  ai"e  able  to 
read,  we  will  not  insult  them  by  an  appeal  to  criminal 
statistics,  believing  that  those  statistics  cannot  be  taken 
as  indicative  of  their  general  intellectual  condition. 
Sufficiently  approximate  data  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
returns  of  the  Registrar-General.  From  these  we 
gatlier  that,  of  the  operative  population,  about  one-half 
of  the  men  and  two-thirds  of  the  women  are  unable  to 
write  their  names.  This,  it  is  tnie,  relates  to  writing, 
but  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  tliat  the  ability 
to  read  is  not  much  more  extensive;  at  least,  where  the 
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two  are  not  associated,  the  latter  is  a  merely  mechanical 
ability  to  spell  out  a  few  words,  and  attach  a  dubious 
meaning  to  a  few  common  sentences,  instead  of  that 
large  and  facile  power  which  alone  deserves  the  name. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  statistics  that  they  fix  the  atten- 
tion on  quantity  rather  than  quality.     They  tell  that  so 
many  persons  possess   a  certain  accomplishment,   but 
they  fail  to  tell  us  to  what  extent  they  possess  it.     This  , 
must  be  kept  in  mind  in  every  attempt  to  estimate  the  , 
intellectual  condition  of  the  masses,  for  large  as  is  the  i 
proportion  of  those  who  cannot  read,  the  proportion  of 
those  who  would  be  unable  to  make  out  intelligently  a 
single  page  of  a  classic  author  is  probably  much  larger. 
In  an  adult  class  formed  for  the  purpose  of  Biblical 
instruction,  it  is  generally  found  that  at  least  one-half 
are  unable  to  read  the  inspired  text  with  any  approach 
to  facility.     Still,  a  considerable  number  of  readers,  in 
the  better  sense  of  the  word,    are  found   among   the 
working  classes. 

The  next  question  therefore  is,  what  Tcind' of  reading 
affords  them  the  most  interest  %     This  question  will  be 
decided  if  we  can  ascertain  what  kind  of  books  they 
spend  their  money  in   purchasing.      The  information 
given  on  this  point  by  the  largest  provincial  bookseller  i 
in  England,  Mr.  Abel  Heywood,  of  Manchester,  whose  1 
business  lies  chiefly  among  the  working  classes,  is  very  > 
important.     The  issue  of  trash  from  his  establishment  , 
is  thirty  times  greater  than  that  of  works  of  average  ex- 
cellence.     The  publications  constituting  the  larger  class 
are  beneath  criticism,  while  their  morality  is  still  worse. 
They  are  sold  chiefly  in  the  form  of  penny  pamphlets  ; 
usually  the  first  page  is  half  covered  with  a  miserably 
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executed  wood-cut,  representing  some  coarsely  tragic 
scene.  The  character  of  those  engravings  deserves 
special  notice,  giving,  as  it  does,  such  a  clue  to  the  con- 
dition of  those  to  whom  they  can  minister  gratification. 
They  are  disgustingly  tragic,  the  traged}^  lyi^S  ^^^ 
in  sentiment,  but  in  gross  sensualism,  in  the  inflicting 
of  so  many  wounds,  and  the  loss  of  so  much  blood. 
Their  contents  are  in  perfect  keeping,  just  as  the  interior 
of  a  penny  show  con-esponds  to  the  pictorial  hoiTors 
depicted  outside.  The  scaffolding  of  every  talc  is  much 
the  same.  Without  any  attempt  at  caricature  it  might 
be  said  that  in  most  cases  it  runs  thus, — "  Clifford  loves 
Clara,  so  does  Belmont  :  Belmont  kills  Clifford,  and 
himself  falls  a  victim  to  revenge ;  while  Clai'a  either 
retires  to  a  convent,  or  poisons  herself  in  despair."  It 
is  wc>nderful  how  the  greatest  variety  of  villany  can 
succeed  in  impai*ting  freshness  to  such  a  unifomiity  of 
plot,  and  still  more  so  that  human  nature,  in  its  most 
degraded  state,  sliould  not  refuse  with  loathing  such 
tainted  food.  What  must  be  the  intellectual  and  moral 
condition  of  those  persons  who  can  give  their  time  and 
money  to  such  productions ;  and  under  such  developing 
influences  what  must  they  idtimately  become  ! 

The  amusements  in  which  men  choose  to  indulge 
are  among  the  most  significant  signs  of  their  personal 
condition.  As  an  index  to  the  mental  character,  what- 
ever is  spontaneous  is  best ;  the  mind  is  seen  most 
accurately  in  a  careless  mood.  The  amusements  of  the 
working  classes  are  an  order  of  phenomena  which  have 
not  received  due  attention.  They  are  not  capable  of 
being  illustrated  by  facts  which  are  statistically  ascer- 
tained, we  must  appeal  instead  to  such  as  are  open  to 
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common  observation.  The  lowest  order  of  popular 
amusements  are  such  as  we  find  connected  with  ■villao;e 
wakes.  They  are  degrading  to  the  last  degree.  Wc 
blush  for  humanity  in  referring  to  them.  On  such 
occasions  a  spectator  might  see  a  pole  erected,  duly 
greased  and  sooted,  with  a  hat  or  a  joint  of  mutton  at 
the  top,  the  prize  of  the  successful  climber.  Presently 
a  number  of  young  females  present  themselves,  in- 
decently clothed,  to  run  for  a  paltry  gown-piece.  A 
dozen  men  come  next,  tied  to  the  neck  in  sacks, 
"jumping  for  a  goose,"  or  else,  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  them,  trying  which  shall  first  catch  it  in  his 
mouth.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  boasted  triumphs  of 
civilization,  when,  midway  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
such  scenes  can  be  suffered  to  take  place  in  an  English 
county  town  1  How  can  the  working  man  expect  to  be 
resjDected  if  he  does  not  raise  his  voice  in  tlieir  con- 
demnation ? 

Another  oi'der  of  amusement  consists  of  those  sports 
which  spring  from  training  and  exercising  the  instincts 
of  the  lower  animals.  In  past  times,  a  love  of  field-sports 
was  a  conspicuous  element  in  our  national  character.  Our 
patrician  forefathers  delighted  in  hawking  and  the  chase, 
and  many  of  their  descendants  still  find  their  element 
on  the  race-ground  or  the  steeple-course.  Parallel  witli 
these  amusements  among  the  working  classes  were  those 
of  cock-fighting  and  bull-baiting.  These  have  nearly 
died  away  ;  not  so,  however,  the  tastes  which  produced 
them.  The  sentiments  of  the  moi'e  refined  portion  of 
the  community  suppressed  those  sports,  but  there  are 
others  equally  degi'ading  in  which  the  same  feelings  find 
expression.     One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  the 
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practice  of  the  dog-fancier.  In  niauufacturing  towais 
this  is  carried  on  to  a  remarkable  extent.  We  have 
been  told  of  instances  in  which  men  suffered  their 
families  to  want  bread,  while  their  dogs  were  well 
clothed  and  regularly  fed.  The  wagers  sometimes  ven- 
tm*ed  upon  them  in  a  trial  of  speed  are  comparatively 
enormous,  rising  to  as  much  as  twenty  or  thirty  poimds.' 
We  recently  fell  upon  a  gi'oup  of  factory  operatives  to 
the  number  of  three  or  four  hundi-ed,  who  had  been 
brought  together  simply  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
a  dog  race.  It  was  truly  painful  to  witness  the  earnest- 
ness they  threw  into  the  sport,  as  contrasted  with  its 
degrading  littleness.  Three  hundred  immortal  souls 
sunk  so  low  as  to  be  capable  of  feasting  themselves  on 
such  a  petty  exhibition  of  bnite  force !  Three  golden 
hours  a-piece,  or  more  than  two  months  of  precious 
working-time,  wasted  in  gi-o veiling  amusement !  "What 
might  have  been  done  in  that  time  !  How  much  know- 
ledge gained !  How  large  an  addition  made  to  aU  the 
elements  of  respectability  previously  existing  among  the 
working  classes  !  But  what  must  have  been  the  mental 
condition  of  the  men  1 — this  is  the  saddest  thought. 

The  highest  order  of  popular  amusements  consists  of 
those  which  derive  their  interest  from  musical  or  dra- 
matic performances.  These  are  more  expensive;  they 
appeal,  at  least  professedly,  to  sentiment,  and  require 
some  degree  of  taste  and  information  for  their  enjoy- 
ment. Their  character  and  pretensions  are  extremely 
various,   extending   from   the   common   saloon   to  the 

(1)  In  reply  to  inquiries  made  in  several  quarters,  we  are  assured  that  the 
"stakes"  ventured  in  a  doff  race,  made  up,  be  it  remembered,  by  the  lowest 
grade  of  factory  operatives,  often  amount  to  .in/.,  -while  a  larpe  field  is 
regularly  hired  for  the  season,  for  the  convenience  of  the  "  sport," 
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metropolitan  theatres,  with  their  vaunted  array  of 
histrionic  talent.  With  respect  to  the  theatre,  its 
ancient  pretensions  are  notoriously  exploded.  The 
great  lights  of  dramatic  literature  are  extinguished. 
Shakspeare  is  driven  from  the  stage,  and  finds  his 
warmest  admirers  among  those  who  never  venture  into 
the  theatre.  Drivellino-  sentimentalism  and  the  coarsest 
buffoonery  hold  equal  sway  wdthin  those  walls  whither 
we  were  once  directed  to  go  in  search  of  exalted  taste, 
and  for  initiation  in  every  moral  virtue.  The  professed 
play-goer  is  now,  by  general  consent,  a  man  for  whose 
intelligence  and  taste  we  require  the  lowest  fractional 
expression. 

The  saloon  has  now  a  wider  influence  than  the  theatre, 
and  is  a  frrowins;  instrument  of  mischief.  It  accom- 
modates  itself  to  all  the  vicious  elements  which  exist  in 
the  bosom  of  a  large  town,  and  panders  with  little  dis- 
g-uise  to  the  most  sensual  passions.  The  saloons  arc 
places  wdiere  men  can  get  drunk  to  music,  where  the 
depraved  of  the  one  sex  may  most  conveniently  meet 
with  the  abandoned  of  the  other,  and  where  those 
acquaintances  and  assignations  may  be  made  which  ruin 
virtue.  These  dens  of  iniquity  abound  in  our  large 
manufacturing  towns.  We  know  one  Avhich  has  been 
recently  opened  on  a  large  scale,  the  building  alone 
involving  a  rental  of  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 
Pitiable  is  it  to  see  its  contents  disgorged  about  mid- 
night, a  motley  group,  in  which,  among  rakes  and 
prostitutes,  it  is  too  easy  to  recognise  a  large  number 
belonging  to  the  rising  population  of  the  factory. 

Besides  these  saloons  it  is  common  for  public-houses 
to  have  their  musical  performances  on  sabbath  evenings. 
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In  order  to  be  tolerated  by  the  public,  it  is  given  out 
that  they  consist  entirely  of  sacred  pieces,  though  on 
notorious  evidence  they  are  plentifully  interspersed  with 
profane  songs.  Some  conception  of  the  medley  of 
which  they  consist  may  be  gained  from  the  fact,  that  the 
keeper  of  such  a  place  of  entertainment,  when  summoned 
before  the  mao-istrates  of  Rochdale  to  answer  for  dis- 
tarbances  which  had  taken  place  at  one  of  his  sabbath 
evening  concerts,  alleged  in  his  defence  that  they  were 
always  closed  by  "  singing  the  doxology." 

From  facts  of  which  these  are  but  a  few  specimens 
gleaned  by  individual  experience,  we  have  to  infer  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  working  man.  That  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  far  from  universal, 
we  gladly  admit.  As  we  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks,  there  are  gradations  among  the  working 
classes  which  it  woidd  be  highly  unjust  to  confound.  If 
we  might  compare  those  gradations  with  others  which 
exist  in  society  at  large,  we  should  disting-uish  the 
working  classes  into  an  aristocratic,  a  middle,  and  a 
lowest  class.  To  the  fii^st  of  these  the  obsei-vations  we 
have  made  by  no  means  apply.  They  arc  intelligent, 
industrious,  refined,  and  religious ;  their  homes  are  the 
abodes  of  comfort ;  they  would  feel  as  much  out  of 
their  element  in  the  amusements  just  desci'ibed  as  any 
set  of  men  whatever.  Our  observations  apply  exclu- 
sively to  the  middle  and  lowest  classes  of  our  operative 
population — classes  Ijy  far  the  most  numerous,  and  on 
whose  behalf  our  philanthropy  is  chiefly  roused.  These 
we  may  designate,  Avithout  injustice — not  in  anger,  but 
in  pity — ignorant,  sensual,  unreflecting,  wretched,  desti- 
tute of  fixed  principles,  knowing  nothing  of  the  past. 
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unblessed  with  the  faintest  ray  of  science,  proficient  in 
nothing  but  the  impure  technicahties  of  the  -workshoi) 
and  the  ale-house,  looking  upon  society  as  a  chaos  of 
chance  or  fraud,  regarding  death  itself  with  no  higher 
emotion  than  brutal  fear.  Such  is  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  thousands  who  inhabit  this  civilized  land  ! 
Such  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  fabric  of  domestic 
virtue  must  be  reared  ! 

From  the  personal  character  and  habits  of  the 
working  classes  it  is  easy  to  transfer  our  thoiights  to 
their  domestic  condition.  The  former  stand  to  the 
latter  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  eifect.  Personal  cha- 
xacter  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  spring  of  all  suc- 
cess in  life.  Success  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of 
the  bodily  and  mental  powers — how  then  can  it  be 
attained  by  the  man  who  is  abandoned  to  sensuality  ? 
Success  depends  upon  the  kindly  help  of  others  ;  but  to 
whom  are  men  most  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  if 
not  to  those  who  are  able  to  grasp  it  1  Success  depends 
upon  esteem  ;  but  esteem  is  never  cherished  for  ignoi'ance 
and  incapacity.  Let  but  a  high  standard  of  moral  and 
intellectual  excellence  be  aimed  at,  and  all  the  elements 
of  temporal  j^rosperity  will  in  time  combine  to  crown 
the  attempt.  That  influences  of  an  unfavourable  kind 
are  in  operation,  which  the  working  man  is  unable 
wholly  to  avert,  candour  at  once  obliges  us  to  admit. 
These,  as  they  occur  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  shall 
be  pointed  out,  and  impartially  considered.  Still  it  is 
true,  that  the  secret  of  his  domestic  condition,  and 
generally  of  his  success  or  failure  in  the  business  of  life, 
reposes  solely  with  himself     The  influence  of  personal 
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character  is  strikingly  exhibited  iu  the  domestic  con- 
ditiou  of  the  working  classes.  In  reviewing  that  con- 
dition, we  vnll  take  as  onr  guides  the  chief  influences 
which  act  upon  it,  as  they  spring  from  income,  expendi- 
ture, and  the  state  of  the  family  relations. 

Foremost  among  the  circumstances  which  deter- 
mine the  domestic  condition  of  the  working  man  must 
be  placed  the  rate  and  regularity  of  wages.  In  a  highly 
civilized  community,  where  eveiy  inch  of  soil  has  its 
ownci*,  and  the  division  of  laboiir  is  can-ied  to  its 
furthest  extent,  no  article  can  be  had  without  money, 
and  money  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  working  man  in 
exchange  for  his  toil.  Wages,  therefore,  represent  his 
entire  ability  to  purchase  the  comforts  and  necessaries 
of  life  ;  they  constitute  (simple  truth,  but  one  too  often 
forgotten  !)  the  only  barrier  between  him  and  absolute 
starvation. 

If  wages  are  the  only  means  of  support  which  a 
working  man  possesses,  the  rate  of  wages  is  a  thing  of 
the  utmost  moment.  Nothing  which  is  exclusively 
temporal  in  its  nature  could  possibly  be  fraught  with 
more  important  consequences.  Upon  this  it  depends 
whether  he  is  able  to  supply  himself  with  comforts,  or 
is  forced  to  languish  in  want — whether  he  is  able  to 
purchase  warm  and  decent  clothing,  rent  a  healthy 
house,  indulge  himself,  now  and  then,  with  necessary 
recreation,  provide  for  himself  the  means  of  intellectual 
imprcivement,  educate  his  children,  and  start  them 
suitably  in  life  ;  or  whether  he  is  obliged  to  go  in  rags, 
live  in  a  cellar,  pass  his  life  in  an  unvarying  monotony 
of  toil,  study  no  book  but  the  book  of  nature,  and  tax 
the  very  childhood  of  liis  cliildren  with  the  burden  of 
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self-suppoi-t.  It  is  a  weighty  thought,  and  one  which  is 
commended  by  the  strongest  considerations  to  philan- 
thropy and  justice,  that  according  as  wages  fluctuate,  the 
poor  man  may  live  in  comfoi't,  or  must  pine  in  misery. 
This  thouglit,  clear  enough  to  be  seen  by  all  classes, 
the  working  man  has  been  made  to  apprehend.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  rate  of  wages  is  a  matter  on  which  he  is 
most  solicitous,  and  his  chief  anxiety  is  to  keep  it  from 
being  depressed.  In  endeavouring  to  secure  this  object 
ho  is  sometimes  injudicious.  From  igiiorance  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  rate  of  wages  he  often  attempts 
what  is  scientifically  impossible,  and  attempts  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  aggravate  rather  than  mend  his  condition. 
The  practice  of  strikes,  to  which  we  here  allude,  has  no 
tendency  to  raise  wages.  Labour  is  the  workman's 
property,  which  he  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  to  tiie 
best  advantage ;  but  strikes  are  imprudent,  or  strictly 
speaking,  absurd.  ]\Iost  of  the  working  classes  wei'e 
in  favour  of  the  legislative  measure  which  avowed  the 
principle  of  free-trade,  but  no  free-trader  can  be  a 
consistent  upholder  of  strikes.  Protective  duties  and 
combinations  for  raising  the  price  of  labour  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  If  the  producer  comes  into  the 
market  with  goods  enough  to  supply  the  ordinary 
demand  of  six  purchasers,  and  finds  twelve  waiting  for 
him,  he  will  evidently  sell  to  advantage  ;  within  certain 
limits  he  will  be  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the 
bargain.  But  if,  on  bringing  into  the  market  goods 
enough  for  the  supply  of  twelve  consumers,  the  market 
furnishes  only  six,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  ad- 
vantage lies  witli  them,  and  that  he  must  either  keep 
his  goods,  or  sell  them  at  a  reduced  rate.     In  the  same 
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way  the  price  of  every  article  is  determined  by  the  pro- 
portions of  supply  and  demand  :  if  the  supply  is  less 
than  the  demand  the  price  rises ;  if  greater,  the  price 
falls.  Labour  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  work- 
man is  a  producei; — labour  is  the  commodity  he  brings 
into  the  market,  and  the  price  it  will  fetch  depends 
iipou  the  number  of  purchasers.  "  When  two  men  run 
alter  one  master  wages  fall ;  they  rise  when  two  masters 
nui  after  one  workman."  If,  therefore,  strikes  can  raise 
wages,  it  is  because  they  are  able  either  to  diminish  the 
supply  of  labour,  or  increase  the  demand  for  it.  But 
they  cannot  do  cither.  Nothing  but  an  increase  of 
capital  can  increase  the  demand  for  labour,  and  capital 
can  only  increase  by  means  of  labour — the  very  article 
which  strikes  place  under  I'estrictions,  and  thus  render 
more  difficult  of  purchase.  Capital  can  employ  more 
labour  only  as  it  is  productive;  but  strikes  withhold 
from  it  the  very  means  by  which  alone  it  can  be  made 
productive,  the  marketable  use  of  labour.  Thus  strikes 
have  a  tendency  to  diminish  rather  than  increase  the 
demand  for  labour,  and  so  far  to  lower  ratlier  than  to 
i-aise  the  rate  of  wages.  Neither  are  tlicy  able  to 
diminish  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  market,  for  that 
supply  can  only  be  diminished  by  annihilating  the 
labourer,  or  purchasing  his  labour,  neither  of  which  is 
it  pretended  that  strikes  can  do.  Besides,  strikes  gene- 
rally fail,  ultimately  they  always  must ;  but  whether 
they  fail  or  not,  the  woi'kman  is  always  a  loser.  He 
loses  five  or  six  weeks'  wages  ;  he  loses  the  money  spent 
in  maintaining  the  combination — money  which  is  often 
distributed  with  a  lavish,  if  not  dishonest  hand,  among 
a   crowd   of  idlers   and   placemen ;    he   taxes   himself 
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perhaps  for  years  to  pay  the  debts  contracted  while  out 
of  work  ;  and  finally  he  is  cheated  of  the  promised  ad- 
vantages of  the  strike,  masters,  freed  from  its  ap2:>re- 
hensions,  and  knowing  that  their  men  are  absolutely 
unable  to  support  another,  returning  to  their  old  prices. 
In  theory,  strikes  are  utterly  untenable ;  in  practice, 
they  are  commonly  an  ingenious  device  by  which  the 
honourable  man  is  made  the  dupe  of  his  desig-ning 
colleagues. 

These  remarks  are  made  with  an  exclusive  reference 
to  the  practice  of  strikes  as  bearing  on  an  advance  of 
w^ages.  That  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed  is  capable  of  no  ameliora- 
tion we  are  far  from  denying.  We  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  show  that  capital  has  its  duties,  and  that 
the  fulfilment  of  those  dvities  may  be  enforced  by  very 
different  methods  from  those  which  have  ordinarily  been 
pursued.  Still,  should  the  workman  be  disposed  to 
repine,  it  may  be  useful  for  him  to  reflect  that  he  does 
not  stand  alone.  All  sections  of  the  community  are 
bound  by  the  same  law.  He  cannot  afford  to  hold  back 
his  labour  in  expectation  of  liigher  prices  ;  but  neither 
can  the  tradesman  hold  back  his  wares,  the  grazier  his 
cattle,  nor  the  farmer  his  corn.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  community  are  forced  to  sell  at  current  prices. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  this  arrangement  is  upon  the 
whole  beneficial.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  an  opposite 
one  would  lead  to  universal  dearness,  and  end  in  the 
ruin  of  all  social  interests. 

The  regularity  is  of  almost  equal  importance  with 
the  rate  of  wages.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
rate  of  wages  is  sufficient  for  subsistence ;  in  many  it 
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Avill  include  comforts  and  even  Inxuiies ;  but  in  few  ■u'ill 
it  suffice  for  more.  Besides,  either  from  imprudence  or 
necessity,  the  working  man  not  only  lives  up  to  the  fuU 
amount  of  his  income,  but  lives  on  it  in  advance ;  mort- 
gaging for  this  week's  subsistence  the  wages  he  expects 
to  receive  at  the  close.  Hence,  whatever  interferes 
with  the  regularity  of  wages,  is  a  serious  di-awback  to 
his  happiness,  often  involving  him  in  embaiTassments 
from  which  he  cannot  extricate  himself  for  years. 

One  of  the  chief  circumstances  which  affect  the  regu- 
larity of  wages  is  the  fickleness  of  the  workman.     This 
is  seen  chiefly  in  lai'ge  towns.     In  villages  and  small 
towns,  there  is  no  choice  of  masters ;  if  a  man  leaves 
his  present  employer  he  is  generally  obhged  to  remove 
elsewhere  ;  consequently,  no  slight  motive  will  indvxce 
him  to  abandon  a  place  of  regular  work.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  facilities  offered  in  large  towns  for  renewed 
emploj-ment,  are  apt  to  make  a  workman  imagine  him- 
self independent,  and  tempt  him  to  throw  up  his  place 
at  a  small  provocation,  or  with  a  veiy  slender  chance  of 
gaining  a  better.     Many  families  have  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  this.     We  knew  one  case  in  which  a  man 
threw  himself  and  several  sons  out  of  employ,  sold  his 
furniture,  and  went  to  tlic  other  side  of  the  kingdom, 
allured  \)j  a  ti'ifling  advance  of  wages.    In  a  few  months, 
the  bubble  burst,  and  he  was  back  again  with  his  old 
master.    Soon  afterwards  a  similar  bait  was  offered,  and 
again  seized.     Again  he  and  his  family  left  the  town, 
and  in  a  few  months  they  were  back  again,  begging  to 
be  readmitted  to  their  former  situations..   As  on  two 
occasions  they  had  shown  no  desire  to   consult   their 
employer's  intex'est,  he  Avas  in  no  haste  to  consult  theirs. 

c3 
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He  took  them,  finally,  a  third  time  into  his  employ, 
but  not  till  they  had  been  out  of  work  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  had  contracted  debts  "which  they 
"woidd  not  easily  repay.  Such  changes  are  common  ; 
they  are  often  made  from  a  not  unreasonable  desire  of 
improvement ;  the  prospect  of  easier  work,  kinder  treat- 
ment, or  better  wages  is  a  tempting  bait.  But  let  the 
working  man  remember  the  proverb  which  fixes  the 
comparative  worth  of  "a  bird  in  the  hand."  Many 
persons  in  the  higher  departments  of  labour  deem  it 
prudent  to  suffer  privations  rather  than  give  up  the 
advantages  of  a  fixed  income.  Those  petty  annoyances 
which  selfishness  inflicts  on  others,  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  lot  of  the  working  classes ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  to  be  borne  by  persons  of  every  rank  in  life,  and 
will  cease  only  when  the  heails  of  men  are  brought 
under  the  influences  of  religion. 

Another  practice  which  interrupts  the  regularity  of 
wages  is  the  very  common  one  of  indulging  in  periodical 
seasons  of  dissipation.  Time  is  money,  and  the  man 
who  wastes  it  is  the  worst  of  all  spendthrifts.  He 
squanders  that  precious  gold  which  God  has  coined  and 
made  current,  and  by  which  alone  the  demands  of  the 
soul  and  body  can  be  met.  If  railways,  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  similar  inventions,  are  valuable  chiefly 
because  they  economize  time,  what  an  expensive  thing  is 
idleness  !  A  day  a-week  seems  a  trifling  thing  to  lose, 
and  yet  it  involves  the  loss  of  a  sixth  part  of  oiu'  national 
wealth.  It  would  be  madness  for  a  capitalist  to  throw 
every  sixth  guinea  into  the  sea,  for  a  farmer  to  commit 
every  sixth  quarter  of  wheat  to  the  flames,  or  for  a 
manufacturer  to  consign  to  the  stoker  everv  sixth  bale 
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of  cotton  which  reaches  him  fi-om  New  Orleans ;  and  yet 
such  acts  would  be  quite  as  rational  as  the  practice  of 
spending  every  sixth  day  in  dissipation.  How  many 
operatives  act  as  if  the  end  of  the  week  brought  witli  it 
a  release  from  the  obligations  and  cares  of  existence  ! 
How  many,  after  allotting  a  bare  half  of  their  wages  to 
domestic  claims,  abandon  their  workshops  and  their 
homes  till  an  empty  pocket  compels  them  to  return  ! 
By  such  conduct  their  lives  are  voluntarily  rendered 
a  constant  battle  for  existence,  a  daily  struggle  with 
extreme  and  ever-recm-ring  evils.  Dividing  their  time 
between  a  degree  of  labour  which  would  task  a  slave, 
and  scenes  of  dissipation  which  would  debase  a  savage, 
they  know  nothing  of  the  independence  which  springs 
from  a  regailar  income,  and  the  equable  enjoyments  of 
the  sober  man.  Life,  in  their  experience,  is  a  whirl- 
wind, a  cataract,  a  precarious  foothold  on  the  mai'gin  of 
a  cliff,  from  whence  they  are  daily  in  danger  of  being 
tumbled  into  the  g-ulf  below. 

The  domestic  condition  of  the  working  classes 
depends  primai'ily  upon  the  rate  and  regularity  of 
wages ;  but  money  is  only  a  means,  and  can  secure 
domestic  comfort  only  as  it  is  laid  out  well.  Hence  the 
mode  of  expenditure  employed,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
their  income,  is  an  important  point  to  be  ascertained. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  stating  the  rules  which  ought 
to  guide  the  expenditure  of  wages.  The  chief  is,  that 
they  should  be  rigidly  apportioned  to  the  necessities  of 
each  demand,  or,  at  least,  that  they  be  spread  pretty 
evenly  through  the  entire  week.  If  this  be  violated, 
nothins;  can  save  the  working  man  from  domestic 
WTetchedness.     His  family  fare  will  consist  alternately 
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of  a  feast  and  a  fast — gluttony  one  day  will  be  avenged 
by  want  the  next ;  physical  and  moral  evils  of  the 
worst  kind  will  ensue,  till  at  length  confirmed  sensuality 
destroys  both  body  and  soul. 

Without  impiigning  the  intentions  of  the  working 
classes,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  have  gene- 
rally acquired  a  thorough  mastery  of  domestic  econo- 
mics. They  have  not  yet  acquired  the  power  of  standing 
with  stern  vigilance  over  the  family  purse.  Too  often 
the  want  which  is  merely  the  first  in  point  of  time  is 
that  which  is  first  relieved.  The  pocket  responds  in 
clu'onological  order  to  every  demand  made  upon  it,  till 
further  response  is  impossible.  There  is  no  arbitrating 
between  interfering  claims,  no  preference  of  the  greater 
to  the  less,  no  postponement  of  an  infei-ior  gratification 
because  a  homelier  want  is  more  pressing,  no  acquaint- 
ance, in  short,  with  that  arithmetic  of  life  which  must 
be  gained  by  all  who  wish  to  avoid  the  gazette  or  the 
union-house.  It  is  at  length  beoinnino;  to  be  under- 
stood  that  the  welfare  of  nations  depends  less  upon  their 
armies  than  the  state  of  their  excliequer,  and  a  similar 
maxim  is  true  of  the  humblest  household  in  the  land. 

The  chief  faults  which  vitiate  the  expenditure  of  the 
working  classes  are  two ;  needless  outlaw/,  and  unsound 
remedies.  Intoxicating  drinks  present  us  with  a  striking 
instance  of  the  former.  In  a  heavily-taxed  comitry,  the 
voluntarily  tax  for  the  purchase  of  noxious  beverages 
exceeds  the  sum  of  all  the  taxes  paid  into  the  exchequer. 
So  large  is  this  item  of  social  expenditure,  that  the 
saving  involved  in  a  general  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  total  abstinence  would  be  equivalent  to  an  entire 
i*epeal  of  taxation,  or  the  extinction,  in  sixteen  years,  of 
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the  national  debt.  The  people  of  England  maintain 
more  than  100,000  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  spend  an  average  of  600^.  annually  in  the 
support  of  each.  Every  thii-ty  flimilies  support  their 
beer-shop,  every  three  hundred  their  place  of  worshi]). 
Beer-houses  and  dram-shops  are  most  plentiful  in  the 
poorest  districts ;  they  ai'e  there  to  be  met  with  at 
every  turn,  startling  us  by  the  contrast  of  their  mock 
splendour  with  the  general  squalor  and  dinginess  of  the 
scene.  Here  poverty  is  changed,  not  for  itself,  but  for 
others,  into  finery  and  wealth.  A  constant  succession 
of  wretched  votaries  is  kept  up  at  these  demon-temples, 
who  receive  in  retuiii  fur  their  offerings  a  draught  of 
the  enchanted  cup.  Pale,  haggard,  and  hoary,  they 
totter  in — the  youth  in  whose  face  consumption  has 
fixed  its  mark ;  the  aged  sot,  whose  disgiisting  aspect 
forbids  a  second  view ;  the  child  whose  mother  awaits 
him  yonder,  and  who  pauses  on  the  threshold  to  steal  a 
draught  for  himself  The  number  of  these  establish- 
ments, and  the  expensive  means  adopted  to  win  custom, 
are  proofs  of  the  wealth  they  subtract  from  the  pockets 
of  the  poor.  How  much  better  if  the  money  expended 
in  maintaining  their  gilded  paraphernalia  were  spent  in 
the  purchase  of  food  and  clothing !  What  joy  would 
such  a  diversion  of  expenditure  occasion  in  a  thousand 
stai'V'ing  homes  ! 

Needless  outlay  infallibly  leads  to  embarrassment, 
and  this  brings  with  it  the  necessity  of  attempting  a 
cure.  Too  often  the  same  improvidence  which  was  the 
cause  of  their  misfortune  is  manifested  in  the  choice  of 
a  remedy.  Instead  of  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
evil  by  the  practice  of  rigid  economy,  they  have  recourse 
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to  some  expedient  wliich  relieves  them  for  a  moment  at 
the  expense  of  burdening  the  future.  In  more  ways  than 
one,  this  remed}^  is  worse  than  the  disease.  By  giving 
them  a  fresh  supply  of  money  it  tends  to  strengthen 
that  habit  of  lavish  expenditure  which  is  the  very  evil 
to  be  cured  ;  and  by  increasing  their  pecuniary  liabili- 
ties it  renders  it  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  escape 
its  ruinous  consequences.  Sometimes  they  boiTow 
money  from  private  friends,  which,  to  the  unspeakable 
detriment  of  their  moral  principles,  they  are  at  length 
compelled  to  repudiate.  Generally,  however,  they  prefer 
to  traffic  with  the  pawnbroker.  The  practice  of  pawning 
prevails  among  the  working  classes  to  a  frightful  extent. 
In  the  poorer  districts  of  large  towns,  perhaps,  every 
other  family  is  familiar  with  it.  Articles  of  furniture 
are  first  pawned,  then  clothing,  which  is  generally 
redeemed  weekly,  thus  involving  the  ruinous  payment 
of  a  w^eekly  rent.  But  too  often  their  clothing  is  never 
redeemed,  and  one  lot  after  another  being  thus  lost,  the 
attempt  to  possess  anything  better  than  the  common 
working  dress  is  given  up  in  despair.  This  practice  is 
deemed  degi-ading  even  by  those  who  constantly  resort 
to  it — so  much  so,  that  in  some  districts  a  person  acts  as 
a  sort  of  paid  pawn-steward  to  families  who  are  ashamed 
to  transact  the  business  themselves.  Regularly  on 
Saturday  evening  and  Monday  morning  may  he  be  seen 
laden  with  bimdles  of  apparel,  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  singular  office.  That  unavoidable  poverty  some- 
times forces  the  working  classes  to  such  expedients  for 
obtaining  temporary  relief,  is  painfully  true.  The 
statements  elicited  by  lord  Ashley  from  a  meeting  of 
sempstresses  in  the  metropolis  bear  strikingly  on  this 
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point.'  The  number  present  was  between  1,000  and 
2,000.  Their  average  eai-nings  were  2s.  lOd.  a- week. 
Tliey  had  among  them  property  to  the  value  of  1,200/. 
in  pledge,  on  which  they  were  paying  annual  interest  to 
the  amount  of  300?.  This  statement  refers,  however,  to 
a  particidai-  class.  In  general,  confirmed  improvidence 
has  a  much  lai'ger  share  in  keeping  up  the  practice  than 
such  fiicts  would  seem  to  indicate ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances we  have  known  it  resorted  to  by  families  whose 
united  earnings  constituted  a  handsome  income. 

The  injiuences  which  spring  from  the  state  of  the 
family  relations  are  still  more  important  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  domestic  condition  of  the  working  classes 
than  those  ah-eady  noticed.  Home  is  the  cradle  and 
the  school  of  man.  There  are  acquired  those  vices  or 
those  \artues  which  are  destined  in  after  years  to  become 
a  curse  or  a  blessing  to  society.  The  boast  of  the 
Athenian  statesman,  that  his  son  was  master  of  the 
world,  is  literally  true  when  applied  to  the  collective 
influences  of  home.  What  the  conditiuu  of  the  world 
shall  be  during  the  coming  age  is  no  doubtful  matter  ; 
it  is  being  actually  decided  in  the  nature  of  those  in- 
fluences which  are  allowed  to  surround  its  childhood. 

Dismissing  every  utopian  idea,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  the  family  relations,  as  they  exist  among 
the  working  classes,  are  wanting  in  purity  and  vigour. 
They  are  not  attaining  the  exalted  ends  for  which  they 
were  instituted.  The  old  generation  is  not  educatinxj 
the  new,  training  it  to  virtuous  habits,  inspiring  it  witli 
noble  sentiments,  harmoniously  developing  and  tutoring 
the  functions  it  will  shortly  have  to  exercise  ;  the  former 

(1)  British  Schools,  Shadwell   Dec.  8,  1819. 
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simply  gives  existence  to  the  latter,  and  then  leaves  it 
to  shift  for  itself.  In  a  growing  number  of  cases,  the 
parent  has  ceased  to  be  the  repository  of  domestic  law. 
At  the  outset  of  youth  the  feeble  ties  of  discipline  are 
broken,  and  an  inexperienced  and  ignorant  being,  owning 
no  law  but  that  of  passionate  impulse,  dashes  riotously 
on  towards  manhood.  Thousands  think  of  home  merely 
as  the  place  where  they  passed  their  childhood,  and 
where,  with  their  wages  in  their  hand,  they  are  still 
^v■elcome ;  to  them  those  disinterested  thoughts,  those 
attractive  and  softening  influences,  which  ought  to 
cluster  around  its  image,  are  unknown.  An  approxi- 
mation to  such  a  state  of  things  is  lamentable  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  a  canker  in  the  heart  of  society.  The 
relationships  which  God  has  established,  are  more  im- 
portant than  any  artificial  associations,  and  no  evils  can 
be  more  alarming  than  those  which  tend  to  destroy 
them. 

Among  the  chief  circumstances  which  concur  to  de- 
teriorate the  state  of  the  domestic  relations  among  the 
working  classes  may  be  enumerated  the  following  : — 
aiuhealthy  and  inconvenient  dwellings,  improvident 
marriages,  deficiencies  in  female  training,  the  with- 
drawal of  female  influence  from  home,  and  the  early 
period  at  which  the  young  people  of  both  sexes, 
especially  in  manufactui-ing  towns,  attain  to  pecuniary 
independence. 

The   dwellings   of  the  ivorlcing  classes   aflFord,   gene- 
rally speaking,  the   worst  possible  conditions   for  the 
growth  of  domestic  comfort.     The  abodes  of  thousands  \ 
are  hovels  rather  than   homes.      It  would  seem  that 
the   health    of   their   future    occupants   never   entered 
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into  tlie  idea  of  their  ei'ection.  With  bad  di-ainage  aud 
ventilation,  sunk  six  feet  deep  in  a  fetid  soil,  with  only 
one  room  for  the  manifold  uses  and  wants  of  life, — what 
nuserable  accommodation  for  a  human  family  !  What 
a  hopeful  cradle  for  domestic  bliss !  How  difficult 
must  it  be  to  realize,  in  such  abodes,  even  a  moderate 
share  of  comfoi-t  and  refinement !  Nor  is  there  a  sylla- 
ble of  exaggeration  an  such  a  statement.  The  reports 
which  have  been  laid  before  the  Health  of  Totstis'  Com- 
mission, and  those  which  have  appeared  more  recently 
in  the  cohmms  of  the  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  '  furnish  us 
with  pictures  of  real  life,  far  exceeding  in  wretchedness 
tlie  inventions  of  fiction.  Take,  for  example,  that  of  a 
man,  his  wife,  and  eight  children,  living  in  a  single 
apartment,  measuring  only  twelve  feet  square.  Two 
beds  were  crowded  into  this  room  at  night,  one  of  which 
contained  the  man,  his  wife,  and  two  childi-en,  while  the 
remaining  six  were  crowded  into  the  other.  This  case 
occmTed  on  the  borders  of  Devon,  and  that  it  conveys 
no  exaggerated  idea  of  the  domestic  condition  of  a  largo 
portion  of  the  labouring  classes,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  on  a  house  to  house  visitation  which  was 
made  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square, 
London,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Sandon,  it  was  found, 
that  out  of  1,4:6.5  families  of  the  labouring  classes  which 
the  parish  contained,  no  fewer  than  929,  considerably 
more  than  one-half,  were  living  in  a  single  room.  In  the 
large  manufacturing  towns  of  the  north,  one  fifteenth  of 
the  popiilation  dwell  in  cellars.  Often  have  we  seen 
these  places  tenanted  by  families,  all  of  whom  were 
wasting  away  by  disease.     Children,  in  other  respects 

(1)  Morning  Chronicle,  November  7,  1319. 
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hopeful,  existing  in  various  stages  of  decay,  hastening  to 
a  sickly  manhood  or  an  early  gi-ave.  Nor  was  there 
anjrthing  strange  in  such  a  process  ;  the  cause  lay  naked 
before  our  eyes ;  fever  and  consumption  seemed  the 
very  denizens  of  the  spot,  and  residence  there  a  volun- 
taiy  intrusion  on  the  part  of  man  within  the  fatal  pre- 
cincts of  mortality.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  paint  in  colours  sufficiently 
vivid,  the  influence  of  such  homes  upon  the  domestic 
condition  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  impossible  for 
refinement  to  flourish  there.  Spiritual  impressions 
gained  abroad,  are  sure  to  be  effaced  by  the  coarseness 
which  holds  sway  under  the  parental  roof  "  Neatness 
and  order  are  unknown  in  these  miserable  and  over- 
crowded dwellings,  modest  reserve  is  impracticable, 
delicacy  of  feeling  is  destroyed,  grossness  of  manners 
and  language,  the  consequence  of  a  mode  of  life  which 
admits  of  no  retirement,  seclusion,  and  meditation,  be- 
comes the  habit  of  childhood,  and  prepares  the  mind  for 
vicious  intercourse  in  future  years.  None  of  the  com- 
forts of  home  are  there,  none  of  its  softening,  piirifying 
influences;  and  can  we  wonder,  if  from  such  sinks  of 
filth  and  immorality  come  forth,  if  they  are  spared  by 
epidemic  disease,  the  scandals  and  pests  of  society, — the 
mendicant,  the  drunkard,  and  the  thief  f- 

Im2')rovident  marriages  are  a  source  of  much  of 
the  wretchedness  which  exists  among  the  working, 
classes.  That  step  in  life  which  demands  from  all, 
specially  from  them,  the  calmest  weighing  of  prudential 
considerations,  is  not  imfrequently  abandoned  solely  to 

(1)  Letters  on  the  Dwellings  of  the   Poor,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Gh'dle- 
stone,  M.A. 

(2)  Bishop  of  London's  Sermon  at  St.  Paul's  on  Thanksgiving- Daj-. 
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passion.  Those  who  have  most  need  to  pause  before 
taking  that  stej),  rush  into  it  with  reckless  precipitancy, 
and  find  themselves,  even  in  their  youth,  with  the 
burden  of  a  family,  obliged  to  become  paupers  upon  the 
I)ublic,  or  upon  the  charity  of  friends  bu.t  ill  able  to 
assist  them.  Many  a  young  couple  commit  themselves 
to  the  struggle  of  life  with  absolutely  no  preparation. 
Their  savings  are  inadequate  to  i^urchase  even  the 
merest  rudiments  of  housekeeping;  their  income  is 
very  small  and  uncertain  ;  a  few  months  suffice  to 
break  a  charm  which  is  often  followed  by  repentance 
and  disgust ;  a  loss  of  work,  which  might  have  been 
foi-eseen,  renders  their  condition  desperate,  and  soon 
they  are  back  again  midcr  the  parental  roof,  adding  to 
its  usual  cares  the  burden  of  their  maintenance.  These 
remarks  ai-e  not  intended  as  any  disparagement  of 
maiTiage,  nor  even  to  insinuate  that  it  may  not  be,  in 
the  most  extreme  cases,  the  least  of  two  evils.  Still 
further  are  they  from  implying  that  the  indulgence  of 
honovu'able  affection  is  a  privilege  reserved  for  wealth. 
The  heart  is  a  domain  of  our  common  nature ;  it  is 
every^vhere  equally  sacred,  and  nowhere  has  the  battle 
of  life  been  fought  more  successfully  than  here.  Still 
nothing  can  grant  a  release  from  the  obligations  of  pru- 
dence. Love  may  be  honourable  and  ardent,  but  of 
itself  it  is  iinable  to  furnish  homes  and  to  purchase  food. 
Men  are  indebted  for  these  things  to  a  coarser  cui-rency, 
and  may  never  hope  to  gain  them  by  a  violation  of 
common  sense. 

In  few  things  is  there  a  more  obsei'vable  deficiency 
among  the  wives  of  our  mannfacturing  operatives  than  in 
the  ability  to  create  the  largest  amount    of  comfort 
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from  the  materials  placed  at  their  command.  Many 
are  unable  to  prepare,  as  it  ought  to  be  prepared, 
the  simplest  meal,  while  the  abstruser  household  myste- 
ries are  utterly  unknown.  In  many  a  poor  man's  home 
no  effort  is  ever  made  to  realize  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  neatness  and  order.  Such  an  idea  is  never  by 
any  chance  entertained  :  on  the  contrary,  evei'ything 
is  suffered  to  sink  to  the  lowest  level  of  brute-like  sub- 
sistence. What  IV  ill  do,  not  what  can  he  done,  is  the 
household  maxim.  In  some  cases,  this  results  from  the 
degi'ading  influence  of  excessive  poverty,  but  in  most, 
it  must  be  ascribed  to  deficiencies  in  early  training. 
Careful  initiation  into  the  duties  of  domestic  life  is 
essential  to  every  woman  who  is  emulous  of  discharging 
rightly  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother  :  but  how  many 
assume  those  duties  in  the  homes  of  the  working  classes 
who  have  never  enjoyed  that  inestimable  advantage  ! 
At  a  tender  age  they  were  obliged  to  take  a  share  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  family,  and  those  hours  which 
ought  to  have  been  spent  under  a  mother's  eye  were 
passed  in  alternate  toil  and  gossip  mth  companions 
situated  like  themselves.  This  mode  of  life  naturally 
resulted  in  a  repugnance  to  domestic  habits  which  each 
succeeding  year  tended  to  strengthen,  and  when  on 
reaching  womanhood  they  assumed  the  vows  of  mar- 
riage, it  was  with  an  utter  incapacity  for  discharging 
its  most  sacred  functions.  Unskilled  in  those  expedients, 
so  familiar  to  the  accomplished  housewife,  by  whicli 
labour  and  money  ai'e  economized,  and  unable  even  to 
conceive  of  those  little  an-angements  which  gladden 
the  evening  hour,  and  cause  the  labourer  to  forget  the 
litigues  of  the  day  in  the  paradise  of  home,  their  houses 
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gradually  lost  eveiy  vestige  of  comfort.  Their  aspect 
repulsive,  their  interior  to  the  last  degree  wi-etched,  they 
soon  sank  into  mere  receptacles  where  a  certain  number 
of  human  beings  fed  and  slept.  Nothing  was  easier 
than  to  foresee  the  consequences  wliich  have  been  too 
often  realized  in  sad  experience.  Entu'e  famihes  have 
sunk  into  hopeless  degradation,  parents  and  children 
have  seemed  content  with  vegetating  away  their  lives ; 
the  father  has  found  a  substitute  for  domestic  comfort 
in  the  corner  of  a  neighbouring  tap-room,  and  di-unken- 
ncss  has  brought  in  its  train  conjugal  estrangement,  filial 
insubordination  and  inevitable  poverty. 

Still  more  detrimental  to  the  vigour  of  the  do- 
mestic relations  is  the  zvithdrawal  of  female  influence 
from  home.  In  manufacturing  districts,  this  is  chiefly 
consequent  upon  the  employment  of  women  in  factories. 
A  distinction,  however,  must  bo  made  between  the 
employment  of  young  females,  and  that  of  married 
women.  The  former  practice  it  is  impossible,  perhaps 
undesirable,  to  discontinue.  Where  due  pains  are  taken 
by  the  employer  to  insure  a  proper  regard  to  health 
and  morals,  factory  employment  is  as  eligible  for  young 
females  as  any  other.  The  di-ess-makcr  and  plain 
sempstress  often  have  to  work  longer  hours,  and  in 
worse  conditions  as  regards  health,  for  the  same  or  less 
wages.  The  daughter  of  the  agi'icultural  laboui*er 
works  from  morning  to  night  in  the  open  field,  exposed 
to  the  inclemencies  of  a  March  or  November  sky.  As^ 
compared  with  these  classes,  the  factory  girl  is  placed  in 
an  advantageous  position ;  and  the  recent  adoption  of 
the  ten-hours'  system  allows  her  ample  time  for  domestic- 
improvement.     What  is  chiefly  to  be  deprecated  is  the 
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employment  of  married  women  in  any  kind  of  labour 
which  regularly  requires  their  presence  away  from  home. 
The  consequences  of  this  practice,  if  judged  of  by  the 
mere  loss  of  infnnt  life,  are  alarming.  While  the  mother 
is  at  the  factory,  the  children  are  committed  to  the 
care  of  a  woman  who  perhaps  takes  in  washing.  Those 
who  are  too  young  to  Avalk  are  drugged  to  sleep  with 
cordials,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  health,  while  the 
rest  are  allowed  to  wander  in  the  streets,  and  mix  with 
the  floating  depravity  there.  Often  the  little  creatures, 
straying  too  far,  are  unable  to  find  their  way  back,  and 
have  to  make  their  home  for  the  night  in  the  watch- 

Jipuse.  The  number  of  children  reported  as  thus  lost 
within  the  borough  of  Manchester  alone  in  a  single  year, 

Js  between  four  and  five  thousand.'  But  the  worst  con- 
sequences are  seen  at  home.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
comfortlessness  of  a  house  from  which  both  wife  and 
husband  have  been  absent  since  six  in  the  morning,  who 
find  themselves  in  the  evening,  both  equally  tired,  with- 
out fire  or  food,  and  surrounded  with  crying  children. 
The  pernicious  results  of  siich  a  state  of  things  are  in- 
evitable. The  wife  is  transformed  into  a  scokhng  vixen, 
the  husband  takes  refuge  in  the  company  of  dissolute 
shop-mates,  while  the  children  become  in  early  life  pro- 
ficients in  vice,  and  prepare  for  their  parents  a  sad 
retribution  of  shame  and  sorrow. 

The  tendency  to  filial  insubordination  which  these 
circumstances  must  produce,  is  strengthened  by  the 
early  age  at  which,  in  manufacturing  districts  espe- 
cially, the  youth  of  both  sexes  attain  to  pecuniary  inde- 
pendence.    In  small  towns,  apprenticeship  indcntiires 

[\)  Police  Rejjorts  for  the  Borough  of  Manchester,  IS!?. 
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keep  a  boy  dependent  on  his  master,  and,  indirectly, 
upon  his  friends,  till  he  reaches  manhood  ;  and  in  agri- 
cultural districts,  the  same  dependence  is  secured  by  the 
practice  of  engaging  fi-om  year  to  year,  as  well  as  by  the 
pai'amount  influence  of  the  employer.  But  where 
manufactures  are  extensively  carried  on,  the  case  is 
different.  The  majority  of  the  labouring  youth  are  there 
held  by  no  tie  which  may  not  be  severed  in  a  moment. 
Two  or  three  lads  often  find  themselves  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  the  chief  support  of  a  family.  Their  father 
perhaps  has  been  thrown  out  of  work,  or  the  smallness 
of  his  wages  makes  him  dependent  on  their  additional 
income.  In  many  cases,  this  is  given  up  cheerfully  and 
without  any  diminution  of  respect.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  beautiful  sight  than  some  families 
exhibit,  when  all  throw  their  earnings  into  a  common 
treasury'-,  from  which  a  common  parent  provides  for  the 
wants  of  each.  But  the  consciousness  of  bearing  such 
an  important  part  in  the  domestic  commonwealth,  often 
awakens  a  spirit  of  rebelliousness  in  the  j-ounger 
branches.  They  insist  on  doing  as  they  please  at  home, 
and  choosing  their  own  companions  and  pleasm-es 
abroad,  till  at  length  the  parental  authority  loses  all  its 
force,  and  exists  only  to  amuse  by  its  imbecility.  But 
that  authority  is  divine,  and  cannot  be  slighted  without 
danger.  It  is  a  kind  of  natural-  conservatism  with 
which  Providence  has  fenced  the  interests  of  mankind, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  just  and  steady  progress. 

We  have  thus  passed  in  rapid  review  the  chief  cha- 
racteristics of  the  personal  and  domestic  condition  of  the 
workins;  classes.  Sufficient  has  been  adduced  to  show 
that  this  is  the  department  in  which  their  elevation 
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must  begin.  It  is  here  that  the  foundation  must 
be  laid  on  which  ulterior  efforts  may  be  permitted 
to  rear  the  fabric  of  a  virtuous,  enlightened  and  happy 
people  :  here  philanthropy  may  find  its  proper  work — 
the  remedies  in  its  possession  are  precisely  such  as  evils 
of  this  character  demand.  The  mists  of  ignorance 
must  be  dissipated  by  the  light  of  science,  physical 
\^Tetchedness  must  be  ameliorated,  the  dormant  energies 
and  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  must  be  brought  into 
healthy  action,  purer  tastes  must  be  imparted,  and 
nobler  sentiments  aroused.  We  would  not  proscribe 
the  highest  remedial  agencies,  let  all  be  set  in  motion, 
for  all  will  help  on  the  desired  result ;  but  the  peculiar 
evils  we  have  been  reviewing  are  of  a  social  kind, 
and  the  motives  required  to  remove  them  are  such 
as  humanity  alone  ought  to  inspire.  If  Christianity 
possessed  that  power  over  the  hearts  of  men  to  which 
it  is  entitled,  other  remedies  would  be  needless ;  the 
sovereignty  of  its  virtues  would  include  them  all.  The 
time  will  come  when  it  shall  possess  that  power  ;  mean- 
while it  will  arm  our  philanthropy  with  irresistible 
motives  to  reflect,  that  every  step  gained  in  promoting 
the  elevation  of  tlie  people  will  materially  serve  to 
hasten  its  coming. 

II.  We  now  proceed  a  step  further  in  reviewing  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes.  From  the  circle  which 
encompasses  their  persons  and  their  homes,  we  enter 
that  in  which  their  duties  and  opinions  stand  confronted 
with  the  state. 

This  has  hitherto  been  rendered  party-ground,  but 
the  patriot  will  deem  it  so  no  longer.     It  is  one  of  the 
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many  signs  which  greet  us  of  the  dawning  of  a  better 
day,  that  the  voice  of  fliction  is  almost  hushed,  and  that 
men  of  all  shades  of  political  creed  are  merging  their 
differences  in  the  attempt  to  elevate  the  people.  Avow-  ,4_^ 
ing  a  supreme  indifference  for  mere  party  views,  we 
propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  point  out  and  illustrate  the 
political  sentiments  which  prevail  among  the  working 
classes  ;  in  the  second,  to  indicate  the  place  those 
opinions  hold  in  the  historical  development  of  so- 
cialism ;  and  in  the  third,  to  examine  the  more  recent 
pretensions  of  that  system  as  a  means  of  promoting 
the  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  could  hardly  be 
exaGfo-erated.  It  demands  and  must  receive  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  classes.  It  becomes  us  to  remember 
that  a  strong  government  is  essential  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  that  the  strength  of  governments  can  only 
be  measured  by  the  allegiance  of  the  people.  The  cir- 
cunistances  of  tlie  times  are  silently  enlarging  the  basis 
of  political  power,  constituencies  are  becoming  more 
numerous,  and  it  is  no  longer  hazardous  to  predict  that 
the  time  must  come  when  the  influence  of  the  operative 
population  will  greatly  increase.  In  a  constitution  like 
ours,  numerical  strength  is  an  important  element  of 
political  power.  Where  every  great  question  is  vir- 
tually settled  at  the  poll-booth,  the  largest  party  is 
necessarily  that  whicli  rules  the  State.  The  principles' 
of  the  majority  soon  make  tlieir  way  to  the  heights 
of  government,  and  thence  pour  down  a  healthy  or 
pernicious  influence  upon  society  at  large.  Recent 
events  may  also  teach  us  that  all  real  power  is  vested 
ultimately  in  the  people.    Every  question  is  liable  to  be 
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decided  in  the  last  resort  by  physical  force,  and  in 
periods  of  national  excitementj  when  an  entire  nation 
is  the  actor,  the  actions  of  a  moment  may  give  birth  to 
arrangements  which  will  last  for  centmies.  Hence  it  is 
the  imperative  call  of  prudence,  to  inquire  what  kind  of 
principles  exist  among  the  masses. 

In  adverting  to  the  political  sentiments  of  the 
woi'king  classes,  we  gratefully  admit  that,  on  political 
questions,  their  conduct  is  characterized  hy  a  large 
amount  of  native  good  sense  and  traditional  order. 
A  much  higher  encomium  is  merited  by  a  few,  whose 
natural  capacity,  strengthened  by  habits  of  reading 
and  reflection,  entitles  them  to  a  foremost  place  in 
the  social  body.  To  such  a  distinction  the  bulk  of  the 
working  classes  can  lay  no  claim  ;  but  they  possess  what 
is  of  sterling  value,  a  disinclination  to  acts  of  violence, 
a  distaste  for  mere  theories,  and  a  disposition  to  bear 
with  patience  those  evils  which  time  promises  to 
remedy.  In  them  may  be  found  many  of  the  peculiar 
excellences  of  the  English  character.  They  are  chiefly 
distinguished  by  a  powder  of  endurance  united  to  a  love 
of  progress.  "  Bear  it,  and  move  on,"  is  their  maxim — 
a  maxim,  the  principle  of  wdiich  sustained  iis  under  the 
pressure  of  a  foreign  conquest,  and  silently  evoked  from 
the  ruins  of  oppression  a  free  and  mighty  people. 
They  are  just,  humane,  and  forgiving,  prone  neither  to 
plunder  nor  revenge  ;  in  their  most  excited  moments 
they  respect  the  rights  of  property,  and  pause  before 
the  sanctity  of  human  life  ;  their  political  virtues  have 
sometimes  been  put  to  the  severest  test,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  passed  the  ordeal  entitles 
them  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  their  country.     Within 
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the  liist  four  years,  Europe  has  been  involved  iu 
the  hoiTors  of  civil  war.  The  conflagratiou  broke  out 
in  Switzerland,  thence  it  spread  like  lightning  on 
all  sides,  till  the  whole  continent  was  wrapt  in  flame. 
A  sad  inheritance  was  thus  bequeathed  to  posterity, 
when  the  wrongs  of  ages,  apparently  in  the  very  act  of 
extinction,  fijsed  themselves  in  records  of  blood  which 
no  time  will  efface.  During  the  same  interval,  our  owai 
attitude  has  been  one  of  comparative  repose.  Our 
working  classes  have  manifested  an  invincible  attach- 
ment to  order,  not  because  they  can  point  to  no  real  or 
imaginary  grievance,  or  because  no  leader  incited  them 
to  revolt, — on  the  contrary,  they  were  assailed  by  the 
most  specious  and  subtle  tactics,  they  were  assured  that 
the  middle  classes  were  hostile  to  their  interests,  that 
the  existing  social  scheme  w^as  a  conspiracy  against 
industrial  rights,  and  that  a  single  united  blow  would 
lay  the  government  at  their  feet ;  but  all  these  tactics 
were  in  vain,  because  they  were  determined  that  the 
battle,  if  fought  at  all,  should  be  fought  peacefully,  and 
heartily  detested  measm-es  which  bloodshed  alone  could 
make  triumpliant. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  feature  in  the  political 
sentiments  of  the  working  classes  is  the  prevalence 
of  discontent.  Frequent  outbursts  of  popular  feeling 
have  laid  this  fact  bare  to  the  world.  It  shows  itself  in 
various  shapes,  now  agitating  for  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  and  anon  broaching  to'  listening  ears  the 
Aviklest  dreams  of  the  ultra-republican  school.  The 
advocacy  of  the  "  Charter  "  has  long  been  the  favourite 
form  of  agitation,  but  many  have  secretly  looked  further 
than  this,  and  longed  for  such  changes  as  would  make 
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our  government  a  pure  democracy.  With  such  ex- 
treme views  the  masses  of  the  people  have  no  direct 
sympathy ;  they  are  animated  by  the  most  loyal  and  clii- 
valrous  feelings  towards  the  illustrious  lady  who  occu- 
pies the  throne ;  but  most  of  them  are  familiar  with 
principles  of  thought  which,  under  possible  circum- 
stances, might  lead  them  into  conclusions  which  no 
lover  of  his  country  Vi^ould  wish  to  see  realized. 

It  is  necessarily  the  misfortune  of  national  institu- 
tions that  they  are  the  only  representatives  of  the 
aggregate  forces  of  society,  the  first  of  a  long  succession 
of  factors  which  seems  to  determine  the  private  con- 
dition of  every  individual  in  the  state.  No  other 
organizations  have  so  much  power,  and  therefore,  by  an 
easy  fallacy,  they  come  to  be  regarded  as  all-influential. 
Hence  government  always  receives  a  measure  both  of 
praise  and  censure,  to  which  it  has  no  just  claim.  Tlie 
happiness  of  a  flourishing  community  argues  wisdom  in 
the  senator,  while  commercial  distress  and  increasing 
poverty  are  inflillible  proofs  that  he  is  unequal  to  the 
demands  of  his  hio'h  station.  This  misfortune  is  in- 
creased  if  any  considerable  number  of  the  people  are 
excluded  from  political  power.  The  possession  of  that 
power  is  straightway  clothed  with  a  degree  of  importtmce 
which  is  altogether  delusive.  They  magnify  its  efficacy ; 
— it  is  kept  from  them,  and  therefore  must  be  valuable. 
Allowing  too  little  for  the  imperfection  of  all  human 
institutions,  ready  to  ascribe  every  evil  to  bad  laws,  and 
every  blessing  to  good  ones,  the  office  of  the  legislator  ia 
clothed  with  a  potency  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it 
cannot  possess ;  and  the  placing  of  it  in  their  hands  seems 
all  that  is  requisite  for  securing  the  well-being  of  the 
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community.  lu  such  a  state  of  things,  whatever  might 
be  the  expediency  of  a  spu'it  of  concession  to  popular 
demands,  its  moral  res\ilts,  at  least  in  one  respect,  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  beneficial.  It  would  expose  the  fallacy 
of  looking  for  social  regeneration  at  the  hand  of  poHtics, 
and  would  direct  attention  to  those  more  influential 
causes  which  are  found  in  the  bosom  of  the  people. 

As  the  condition  of  the  community  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  good  or  bad  measures  of  government, 
so,  for  a  similar  reason,  the  quality  of  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment is  often  imputed  to  the  form,  whether  monarchical 
or  republican,  under  which  it  may  happen  to  exist. 
History,  both  ancient  and  modern,  fm-nishes  us  with 
many  instances  in  which  nations  have  exchanged  mo- 
naixhy  for  repubhcanism,  and  repubhcanism  for  mo- 
nai'chy,  with  the  hope  of  secm'ing  for  themselves  a  moi-e 
just  and  beneficent  sway.  But  if  any  substantial  good 
were  realized  in  those  instances,  it  was  attained  by  re- 
moving improper  persons  fi'om  power,  and  not  merely  by 
altering  the  form  under  which  they  held  it.  The  revo- 
lution of  1G88,  which  established  William  and  Maiy  of 
Orange  on  the  throne  of  these  realms,  was  at  least  as 
efficacious  in  procvuing  a  just  admiuisti'ation  of  public 
affairs,  as  the  creation  of  a  republic  in  Rome  on  the 
expvdsion  of  the  Tarquins.  Popular  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  valuable  chiefly  on  account  of  the  guai'antee 
they  furnish  that  political  power  shall  be  entrusted  to 
proper  hands  ;  but  that  they  often  fail  of  this  end,  and 
that,  at  best,  they  exert  a  very  slow  influence  on  the 
progi-ess  of  societ}',  abundant  facts  ax'e  at  hand  to  demon- 
strate. Mexico  and  the  United  States  are  both  re- 
publics ;  Spain  and  Great  Britain  aro  both  constitutional 
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monarchies  ;  but,  in  botli  cases,  what  a  difference  exists 
between  those  countries  in  all  the  elements  of  national 
prosperity!  A  proof  is  furnished  at  our  very  doors. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  but  who  will  compare  the  social  condition  of  the 
two  ?  The  same  institutions  which  are  here  found  con- 
sistent with  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  amount  of  social 
good,  are  found  utterly  unable  to  allay  the  hydra-headed 
demon  which  still  wastes  our  sister-land.  Social  hap- 
piness is  produced,  not  by  putting  into  sudden  activity 
the  artificial  contrivances  of  man,  but  by  steadily  work- 
ing, through  a  long  interval,  the  great  mechanisms  of 
nature.  It  is  the  growth  of  ages,  not  the  efflorescence 
of  a  sunny  hour  ;  and  a  growth  whose  roots  are  in  the 
'  people's  hearts.  Political  institutions  confessedly  exert 
an  influence  on  the  social  condition  of  nations,  but  this 
influence  works  slowly,  and  becomes  eflJectual  by 
operating  a  change  in  national  character  and  habits. 

A  second  and  more  important  feature  of  the  political 
sentiments  of  the  working  classes  is,  that  they  are.  as- 
sociated  more  or  less  directly  tvith  deep-seated  disgust 
at  the  2^factical  worlcings  of  the  existing  social  systevi. 
This  feeling  is  very  widely  spread,  alike  in  villages  and 
large  towns ;  in  riu'al  and  manufacturing  districts ; 
among  the  most  ignorant  and  the  most  educated  por- 
tions of  the  operative  population.  The  contrast  of 
excessive  poverty  and  excessive  wealth  which  every- 
where meets  the  eye,  and  presents  so  dark  an  enigma  to 
inquiring  minds,  is  to  them  a  matter  of  experience,  and 
gives  them,  without  the  aid  of  thinking,  principles  of  the 
most  dangerous  tendency.  Vast  masses  of  the  poor  are 
Socialists   in   feeling.     They  have  been   helped  to  no 
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induction,  plied  with  no  syllogism,  yet  there  the  conse- 
quence exists,  firmly  imbedded  in  their  hearts.  They 
are  quite  unconscious  that  the  guesses  in  which  they 
shrewdly  mutter  their  discontent,  are  dignified  with 
philosophic  titles,  and  arc  learnedly  expounded  to  the 
world  in  weary  volumes.  It  is  instinct  which  speaks 
within  them,  and  instinct  is  incapable  of  being  confuted 
or  tauo-ht.  It  may  be  difficult  for  the  manufacturer, 
the  tradesman,  the  capitalist,  for  all  who  are  living  in 
easy  circumstances,  and,  perhaps,  are  amassing  large 
fortunes,  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  system  wlaich  enables  them 
to  create  wealth ;  Init  no  such  difficulty  is  felt  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  whose  wages  are  a  mere  pittance, 
and  whose  life  is  reduced  to  a  mere  pai-leying  with 
death. 

It  is  important  to  mark  how  political  discontent  has 
invariably  been  the  offspring  of  social  causes.  It  is  only 
in  an  advanced  state  of  intelligence  that  a  people  well- 
provided  with  all  the  elements  of  physical  comfort  can  be 
prevailed  upon  to  contend  for  abstract  rights.  A  liberal 
distribvition  of  com  was  found  the  most  efficacious  expe- 
dient in  quelling  the  seditions  of  the  Roman  populace, 
and  the  condition  upon  which  the  revolutionists  of  1848 
consented  to  remoA'e  the  barricades  from  the  streets  of 
Paris  was  the  opening  of  national  workshops.  True, 
agitation  has  genemlly  been  based  upon  political  theories, 
but  these  theories  did  not  cause  the  agitation, — they 
were,  in  reality,  one  with  it,  and  arose  from  the  neces- 
sity which  was  felt  for  justifying  it  before  the  world. 
The  idea  of  a  revolution  had  realized  itself  in  the 
imagination  of  all  France,  long  before  the  theory  ef  the 
social  contract  was  advanced  in  its  support.     Had  gi-eat 
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social  evils  never  existed,  Voltaire  would  have  "m-itten 
in  vain,  and  the  revolution  of  1789  would  have  been 
reduced  to  a  simple  problem  in  political  dynamics, 
which  might  have  been  left  for  peaceable  solution  in 
futm-e  years.  If,  in  this  country,  we  mark  the  periods 
at  which  the  cry  for  the  "  Charter "  was  most  furious, 
we  shall  find  them  to  have  been  precisely  those  at  which 
bread  was  dearest  and  wages  lowest.  A  good  harvest 
or  a  revival  of  trade  was  sufficient  to  scatter  agitation 
to  the  winds.  It  is  only  when  employment  fails,  and 
the  necessaries  of  life  become  dear,  that  theories  of  all 
kinds  are  discussed,  and  thousands  of  the  working  men 
press  forward  their  demands  by  public  agitation.  In- 
variably the  maxim  holds, — let  the  people  be  employed 
•  and  remunerated  at  fair  prices,  and  we  need  stand  in  no 
dread  of  revolutions. 

Chartism  is  little  more  them  the  shadoiv  of  j^olitical 
Socialism.  Its  chief  advocates  regaixl  it  only  as  an 
instrument  for  effecting  such  changes  in  the  funda- 
mental arrangements  of  society  as  they  may  think 
necessary  for  securing  a  larger  share  of  temporal  well- 
being  to  its  poorer  members.  The  changes  contemplated 
are  social,  not  political  merely ;  they  go  further  than 
any  extension  of  ■the  suffi:age,  or  any  repeal  of  taxation  ; 
they  aim,  in  short,  at  a  complete  equalization  of  property, 
and  that,  not  by  any  modification  of  existing  laws,  but 
by  substituting  a  code  of  arbitraiy  expedients  in  their 
stead. 

Socialism  is  of  aiicient  birth.  Its  full  development  was 
reserved  for  modern  times ;  but  its  principles  rank 
among  the  oldest  phenomena  of  history.  Its  existence 
maybe  satisfactorily  traced  to  the  passions- of  the  human 
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heart,  in  combination  with  the  instinctive  teachings  of 
nature  respecting  the  original  equality  of  mankind.  It 
is  a  blending  of  envj  and  reason  ;  of  envy  strengthened 
by  reason,  and  reason  blinded  by  envy  ;  an  honest  but 
mistaken  protest  against  the  inequalities  which  have 
existed  in  the  social  condition  of  all  nations.  Sin  has 
deranged  the  social  system.  Benevolence  and  justice 
are  essential  to  its  right  working,  and  these  have  been 
displaced  by  selfishness.  One  of  the  many  evil  con- 
sequences of  this  derangement  is,  that  those  gentle 
inequalities  which  Providence  permitted  to  diversify 
the  aspect  of  society,  have  been  raised  into  walls  of 
division,  which  inteiTupt  the  flow  of  sympathy,  and 
distinguish  men  into  separate  castes.  It  needs  little 
discernment  to  decide  that  such  a  state  of  things 
is  wT'ong,  and  history  is  crowded  with  the  violent 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  rectify  it.  This  is 
the  secret  of  those  conspiracies  and  revolutions  which 
lend  such  interest  to  the  past ;  a  sense  of  injustice, 
rankling  in  the  minds  of  the  masses,  has  produced  those 
outbursts  of  popular  discontent  which  have  so  often 
been  repressed  by  physical  force.  Modern  times  are 
favourable  to  association  in  attempting  to  gain  a  com- 
mon object,  and  association  can  only  be  formed  by  the 
promulgation  of  doctrines.  Ruder  ages  only  cared  to 
act ;  the  present  seeks  to  vindicate  its  actions.  Hence 
Socialism  puts  on  the  garb  of  elaborate  theory ;  it  can 
b"bast  of  sages  and  professors.  The  same  feelings  which 
in  the  middle  ages  would  have  marshalled  a  famished 
peasantry  in  battle  an'ay,  now  enters  the  intellectual 
arena,  and  seeks  to  change  the  world  by  dint  of  intel- 
lectual warfiU'e. 

e3 
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One  country  and  one  age  of  the  world  have  been  more 
fruitful  in  political  and  social  theories  than  any  other  ; 
that  country  is  France,  and  that  age  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  revolution  of  1789  was  ac- 
companied by  intellectual  throes  as  severe  as  the  social 
convulsions  which  it  produced.  In  advocating  the 
independence  of  our  American  colonies,  the  French 
litei'ati  enjoyed  a  freedom  of  utterance  on  all  kindi'ed 
topics  which,  in  different  circumstances,  would  never 
have  been  gi-anted  under  an  absolute  monarchy.  This 
freedom  was  turned  to  account.  Voltaire  wrote,  and 
Eousseau  raved.  They  spoke  of  a  glorious  future,  when 
"kingcraft"  and  "pi'iestcraft"  should  be  abolished.  The 
nation  believed  them,  overthrew  the  throne,  and  ignored 
religion.  The  revolution  was  tantamount  to  a  complete 
change  in  the  social  condition  of  France;  society  was 
annihilated,  and  had  to  be  created  anew,  and  a  clear 
stage  presented  itself  on  which  theories  of  all  kinds 
might  compete  for  favour.  From  that  moment,  Socialism 
secretly  aspired  to  the  position  of  a  distinct  party  in  the 
state.  The  instincts  of  the  nation  kept  it  true  to  the 
natui-al  order  of  things ;  but  a  few  enthusiasts  continued 
to  write  and  propagate  their  views  in  private,  and  the 
success  they  realized  by  dint  of  persevering  effort.,  gave 
at  leng-th  a  degree  of  importance  to  their  doctrines 
which,  in  a  speculative  point  of  view,  they  never 
deserved.  Fom-ier  and  St.  Simon  have  a  right  to  be 
regai'ded  as  the  chiefs  of  the  Socialist  school,  but,  both 
in  France  and  Germany,  they  have  been  outstripped  by 
their  disciples.  Their  principles,  instead  of  being  left 
to  the  guidance  of  enthusiasm,  have  been  submitted  to 
the  test  of  logic,  and  the  result  has  been  a  heartless  and 
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irreligious  system,  in  which  humanity  is  degTaded,  and 
the  rights  of  God  and  conscience  are  forgotten.  It  is  a 
highly  significant  fact,  that  the  extreme  republican  party 
tlii-Qughout  the  continent  are  as  much  attached  to  in- 
fidelity as  to  Socialism,  and  that  their  triumph,  humanly 
speaking,  would  sound  the  death-knell  of  religion. 

Socialism  was  indebted  for  its  introduction  into  this 
countiy  to  the  writings  of  Robert  Owen.  Its  parentage 
was  little  known,  and  its  sympathies  with  infidelity 
were  but  slowly  discovered.  Its  fair  exterior  imposed 
on  many  honest  minds,  who  were  satisfied  of  the  defects 
of  existing  society,  and  were  ready  to  adopt  any  truly 
remedial  measures,  even  to  the  adoption  of  a  new 
system.  As  is  weU  known,  it  at  first  met  with  un- 
paralleled success  among  the  working  classes,  but  its 
decline  was  equally  rapid.  Two  causes  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  this  result ;  the  practical  good  sense  of 
Englishmen  repudiated  its  economical  principles  as 
unsound,  and  the  open  avowal  of  iiTeligion  on  which  it 
ventured  in  the  heyday  of  success,  was  more  than  the 
bulk  of  the  people  could  endm"e.  Our  tracts  and  Bibles, 
our  schools  and  missions,  had  preoccupied  the  ground, 
the  working  classes  were  unprepared  for  an  unblushing 
avowal  of  infidelity,  and  Socialism  was  decreed  a  failure. 
But  thouoh  no  lon^'er  in  its  own  name  a  candidate  for 
public  favour,  it  is  yet  far  fi-om  being  defunct.  Its 
professors  have  assumed  other  names ;  its  principles, 
resolved  by  analysis,  have  combined  with  extreme 
political  views  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  ordinary 
scepticism  on  the  other.  The  Socialism  of  ten  years 
ago  sustains  an  important  relation  to  the  popular  move- 
ments of  the  present  day,  and  especially  to  political 
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agitation.  Owen  gathered  round  him  a  group  of 
mercurial  spirits  who,  having  become  missionaries  in  a 
great  enterprise,  could  not  possibly  retm-n  to  the  ranks 
of  private  life.  By  a  kind  of  natural  necessity,  having 
once  turned  agitators,  they  were  forced  to  continue  so. 
Hence,  on  the  failure  of  Socialism,  no  other  alternative 
presented  itself  than  that  of  suppressing  for  a  time  the 
irrehgious  element  which  made  it  generally  distasteful, 
and  bringing  prominently  forward  those  political  and 
social  doctrines  which,  in  certain  combinations,  might 
still  be  widely  acceptable.  There  is  scarcely  a  single 
department  of  popular  effort  which  has  not  suffered 
from  this  cause.  In  some  instances,  the  advocacy  of 
temperance  principles  has  been  made  the  means  of 
instilling  infidel  views  into  the  minds  of  a  worthy 
section  of  the  working  classes ;  the  multitudes  who  are 
anxious  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  franchise  have 
been  lured  by  violent  leaders  to  the  brink  of  treason, 
and  in  many  districts,  Chartism  has  become  synonymous 
with  infidelity.  It  is  high  time  that  the  working 
classes  inquired  into  the  character  and  principles  of  the 
men  who  aspire  to  be  their  guides  in  the  difficult  path 
of  social  reform.  On  the  stage  of  public  life  there  are 
men  who  flatter  the  people  the  more  easily  to  cheat 
•them,  whose  prime  passion  is  selfishness,  whose  only 
religion  is  hatred  of  all  religion,  and  whose  political 
creed  is  destitute  of  every  peculiarity  save  extravagance ; 
but  there  are  also  men  of  tried  character  and  noble 
principles,  who  are  too  honest  to  flatter  even  as  the 
price  of  popularity,  and  whose  abilities  are  equal  to  any 
task  they  may  undertake.  These  are  the  people's 
friends ;  in  these  let  the  people  trust. 
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Wliile  Socialism  was  thus  eudeavouring,  witbout. 
success,  to  recover  its  place  in  popular  esteem,  it  daily 
gathered  strength  among  our  continental  neighbour, 
and  at  length,  favoured  by  concuiTent  circumstances, 
A'cntured  upon  a  deed  which  history  has  registered  as 
the  French  revolution  of  1848.  That  event  may  be 
regarded  as  its  first  overt  act ;  its  first  attempt  to 
change,  by  forcible  measm-es,  the  existing  social  system. 
That  act  was  applauded  by  a  clique  of  pohtical  agitators 
at  home,  the  same  party-cries  were  adopted,  and,  bej^ond 
a  doubt,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  firm  stand  which 
was  made  by  the  bulk  of  the  people,  it  would  have  been 
parodied  on  British  soil.  In  considering  that  event,  it 
is  necessary  to  premise  that  whatever  might  be  the 
general  feelings  of  the  French  nation  towards  the 
Orleans  d^Tiasty,  the  revolution  which  actually  over- 
threw the  throne  was  achieved  by  a  handful  of  the 
people.  Some  political  change,  perhaps,  was  generally 
desired,  but  the  dow^lfal  of  the  monarchy  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  Socialist  or  red-republican  party  alone, 
and  the  principles  which  occasioned  its  downfal  would, 
if  consistently  can-ied  out,  have  led  to  the  downfal  of 
society  itself.  The  first  step  which  was  taken,  after  the 
victoiy  of  the  barricades,  by  those  who  had  installed  tlie 
provisional  government  in  powei*,  was  to  demand  work 
and  wages.  This  demand  was  acceded  to ;  national 
workshops  were  opened ;  all  who  wished  to  obtain  em- 
ployment obtained  it  at  a  fixed  rate  of  remuneration. 
For  some  time,  the  Parisian  populace  virtually  paid 
themselves  out  of  the  national  exchequer  such  wages  as 
they  chose  to  insist  upon,  for  such  an  amount  of  labour 
as  they  chose  to  perform,  the  farce  ^being  canied  ou 
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through  the  medium  of  government  officials.  It  was 
impossible  for  such  a  scheme  to  continue ;  the  same 
method,  if  acted  on  by  private  individuals,  would  have 
wasted  a  colossol  fortune  in  a  few  months.  The  whole 
plan  constituted  a  gigantic  system  of  pauper  relief.  The 
wages  paid  to  the  workmen  were  a  clear  loss  to  the 
treasury,  and  had  to  be  made  up  by  increased  taxation. 
The  system,  so  far  as  it  was  carried  out,  was  a  legalized 
abstraction  of  money  from  one  portion  of  the  people,  in 
order,  by  a  simple  process,  to  transfer  it  to  the  pockets 
of  the  rest,  and  its  extension  to  the  whole  of  France 
would  soon  have  stranded  the  nation  on  the  shoals 
of  bankruptcy.  The  increase  of  public  burdens  would 
daily  diminish  the  amount  of  money  which  could  be  em- 
ployed in  trade  ;  employment  at  private  establishments 
would  thus  daily  become  less,  occasioning  fresh  bui'dens 
to  be  devolved  in  their  turn  upon  the  people.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  circle  would  soon  be  run,  and  that 
all  classes  would  soon  sink  to  the  same  level  of  hopeless 
poverty. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Socialism ;  what  are  its 
princijoles?  We  will  take  as  their  exposition  the  im- 
posing formula  under  which  it  has  lately  challenged  the 
attention  of  the  world.  "  Liberty,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity," when  used  with  a  consistent  and  honest  meaning, 
is  a  cry  worthy  of  being  inscribed  ujDon  the  escutchc(jn 
of  all  free  nations.  Liberty  is  one  of  the  noblest  gifts 
of  Heaven,  Its  possession  is  the  first  thing  requisite  to 
a  virtuous  and  happy  existence.  Other  evils  annoy 
man,  but  slavery  in  a  sense  annihilates  him.  Without 
freedom,  his  sense  of  responsibility  decays  into  mere 
animal  fear;  his  feelings  are  frozen;  his  willis  manacled; 
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lie  is  a  section  of  a  machine,  a  fragment  of  society,  but 
not  a  man.     Freedom  is  the  breath  of  life  to  the  civil- 
ized world  :  suspend  it,  and  commerce  decUnes,  the  arts 
•  Avither,  religion  is  sensible  of  an  icy  toiich,  and  every 
species  of  social  good  expires.     Freedom  is  no  party 
cry ;  it  issues  from  the  heart  of  nature,  and  is  echoed 
from   eveiy  nook  of  Britain — from   the   cottage,   the 
castle,  and  the  throne.     A  more  equal  distribution  of 
temporal  good  is  an  object  which  every  philanthropist 
ardently  desires  ;  to  accomplish  it  is  the  great  problem 
which  lies  for  solution  before  the  present  age.     So  far 
•from  being  averse  to  it,  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  society  are  engaged  in  its  promotion  ;  nor  are  we 
sangiiine  in  predicting  that  ere  long  it  will  be  substan- 
tially realized.     Towards   tliis   point  every  species   of 
philanthropic  effort  is  silently  advancing.     Every  school 
which  is  opened,  every  mechanic's  institution  which  is 
established,   every    building    club     or    freehold    land 
society  which  is  put  in  operation,  has  this  for  its  end — 
the  realizing  of  the  highest  degree  of  attainable  equality 
among   the   various   membei's   of  the   state.      As   foi' 
fraternity, — this  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  gospel.     It  was 
our  Divine  Redeemer  who  first  taught  men  that  word, 
and  the  Christian  church  which  first  presented  its  living 
•embodiment  to  the  eyes  of  a  selfish  and  wondering 
world.  Within  her  bosom,  based  on  equal  spiritual  rights, 
a  true  and  attainable  brotherhood  still  exists,  imperfect 
yet,  but  daily  improving,  and  destined  to  prepare  us  for 
the  pm-er  forms  of  heaven.    Liberty,  equality,  fraternity, 
— we  adopt  the  cry  !     The  formula  shall  be  graven  on 
our  hearts — not  as  the  ambiguous  abstract  of  untried 
theories,  nor  the  insidious  profession  of  the  manslayer — 
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but  as  tlie  language  iu  which  rehgion  proclaims  her 
triumphs,  and  humanity  exults  on  descrying  the  distant 
goal. 

But  what  IS  freedom  1  Not,  surely,  the  infinite 
multijjlication  of  laws  ;  not,  surely,  the  existence  of  a 
central  power  whose  agencies  shall  perpetually  pei'vade 
the  recesses  of  domestic  life  ;  not,  surely,  the  having  a 
government  so  excessively  paternal  as  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  our  thousand  petty  wants,  and  furnish  us  with 
standard  modes  of  sxipplying  them.  At  the  hands  of 
one  man  or  of  many,  such  kindness  would  be  lulling. 
Freedom  consists  essentially  in  permitting  each  man  to 
he  himsey,  in  allowing  an  absolute  manifestation  to  take 
place  of  his  inner  being,  ui  reducing  the  restraints  of 
law  to  the  smallest  possible  number  which  is  compatible 
with  the  preservation  of  order.  This  is  freedom,  and  to 
withhold  it,  whether  from  motives  of  cruelty  or  kind- 
ness, whether  at  the  instance  of  an  autocrat  or  a  board 
of  citizens,  is  not  freedom,  but  a  newfangled  despotism 
which  for  convenience  usurps  the  name. 

Examined  by  this  test,  the  principles  of  Socialism  are 
the  very  converse  of  freedom.  The  Socialist  proceeds 
by  an  a  priori  process  to  shape  out  the  idea  of  what 
society  should  be,  and  this  idea  all  men  are  expected  to 
recognise  and  obey.  In  expecting  ever  to  see  this  idea 
established  in  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  can 
steer  clear  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  natural  right.  It 
would  be  visionary  to  expect  that  all  classes  of  society 
will  be  so  convinced  of  its  truth  as  to  adopt  it  spon- 
taneously. Whatever  degree  of  success  may  attend  its 
propagation,  the  number  of  recusants,  on  the  most  favom-- 
able  supposition,  will  always  continue  very  large.     How 
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then  shall  they  be  dealt  with?  Shall  they  be  allowed 
to  remain  neutral  1  But  it  is  probable  they  wiU  belong 
to  precisely  that  class  of  persons  whose  conciu'rence  will 
be  most  required,  those  who  have  most  to  lose  by  such 
a  change.  Shall  they  then  be  compelled  to  suiTender 
themselves  and  their  wealth  to  the  community  1  This 
would,  to  say  the  least,  be  a  very  inauspicious  inaugui-a- 
tion  of  the  reign  of  freedom.  But  supposing  this 
difficulty  got  over,  and  Socialism  successfully  established, 
how  would  its  estabUshment  affect  the  exercise  of  per- 
sonal freedom  1  The  present  system  of  society  can 
liave  no  recusants.  It  lets  every  man  alone,  so  long  as 
he  permits  the  same  libei-ty  to  others.  It  allows  all 
•possible. indulgence  to  private  views,  provided  only  they 
are  harmless.  If  a  pereon  choose  to  separate  himself 
from  society,  society  can  do  without  him.  If  he  Uke 
to  establish  a  commune,  no  law  prohibits  him,  the  land 
is  before  liim,  he  may  purchase  and  build.  But  Social- 
ism requires  the  concun-ence  of  all  the  members  of 
the  community  in  the  same  object  and  the  same  plan; 
the  introduction  of  any  modification  into  its  system, 
like  violence  done  to  a  piece  of  clock-work,  would  de- 
range the  Vv-hole.  Hence  the  community  wovdd  find  it 
necessary  to  prohibit  all  theorizing  on  the  pi-inciples  of 
society,  since  it  might  possibly  lead  a  portion  of  its 
members  to  dissent' from  the  existing  scheme.  In  keep-  \/ 
ing  with  this  foreseen  necessity,  Socialism  .proscribes 
certain  kinds  of  literary  effort,  and  poets  may  esteem  it 
I  an  honour  that  they  will  be  placed  among  the  exiles  from 
Utopia.  But  Socialism  imposes  still  greater  limitations 
on  practice.-  For  the  most  benevolent  reasons  it  besets 
us  behind  and  before,  and  guai'ds  us  even  against  our- 
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selves.  It  fox'bids  trade,  since  it  tends  to  social  in- 
equality ;  it  forbids  the  public  -worship  of  God,  since 
religion  is  a  fabulous  contrivance;  it  forbids  marriage, 
since  the  irrefragability  of  the  marriage  tie  is  bondage 
to  the  passions,  and  a  monopoly  of  common  rights  ;  it 
forbids  political  agitation,  since  all  power  will  be  lodged, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the  wisest  and  most  intelli- 
gent citizens  ;  even  popular  suffrage  will  stand  in  danger 
of  being  obliged  to  vindicate  its  claims,  since  the  man- 
agement of  public  afflxirs  will  slide  of  their  own  accord 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  possess  the  greatest  talents ; 
and  in  such  happy  circumstances,  when  selfishness  and 
,  ambition  shall  have  no  existence,  genius  and  capacity 
)^  Avill  natm-ally  constitute  themselves  supreme.  The 
choice  of  a  profession  is  a  most  important  circumstance 
to  individual  happiness.  On  the  present  system  every 
man  settles  this  for  himself ;  guided  in  his  decision  by 
the  firm,  but  not  unbending  laws  of  life,  every  man 
enters  cheerfully  upon  those  pursuits  which  lie  nearest 
to  his  social  condition,  ennobled  bv  tlie  fact  that  he 
enters  them  of  his  own  accord,  and  that  no  social  barrier 
keeps  him  from  ascending,  should  he  ever  find  the 
means  of  doing  so.  Nor  is  this  freedom  useless.  In 
many  instances,  it  has  enabled  a  poor  lad,  to  whom  no 
social  board  would  have  given  credit  for  superior  talents, 
to  reach  the  proudest  eminences  of  literary  and  civic 
honour.  On  Socialist  principles  such  freedom  would  be 
unknown,  every  man  would  have  his  pursuits  fixed  for 
him  by  the  arbitrary  decision  of  a  public  board,  or  by 
the  fallible  voice  of  the  people.  Such  methods  would 
determine  the  amount  of  common  sense  which  every  t.  j, 
man  possessed,  and  in  what   department  of  labour  heji 
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should  be  employed,  whether  of  magistrate,  scavenger, 
or  policeman.  No  one  acquainted  with  human  nature 
can  expect  that  these  appointments  would  always  be 
made  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual.  The 
free  competition  in  which  native  power  dehghts  would 
be  proscribed,  the  "  fair  field  and  no  favour  "  in  which 
genius  of  eveiy  kind  proves  itself  to  be  genius,  would 
be  closed,  and  the  position  of  every  man  would  be  fixed 
by  the  iron  decision  of  iiTesponsible  committees.  In 
a  short  time,  the  administration  of  such  a  system  would 
become  a  vast  jobbery,  in  which  the  more  designing  and 
unscrupulous  members  of  the  community  would  play 
the  tyrant  over  their  simple-minded  and  well-intentioned 
brethren. 

A  strange  spectacle  has  been  reserved  for  the  nine- 
teenth century,  one  of  the  most  egregious  examples  of 
human  inconsistency  which  the  histoiy  of  the  world 
affords.      The  Socialists  of  the  present  day  know  not 
what  it  is  they  ask  for.      They  professedly  take  their 
stand  on  the  extreme  verge  of  democracy,  and  yet  they 
plead  for  the  adoption  of  the  most  perfect  and  un- 
mitigated system  of  despotism  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  frame.     They  find  fault  with  the  encroachments 
of  government,  blame  a  centralizing  policy,  condemn 
the  principles  of  monopoly  when  applied  to  trade,  and 
yet   they   cry   out   for   a   social   scheme  which  would 
obtrude  its  agencies  into  the  most  sacred  privacies  of 
domestic  life,  grasp  the  absolute  control  of  all  personal 
and  local  interests,  and  extend  the  principles  of  monopoly 
and  protection  to  every  conceivable  branch  of  human 
enterprise.     True  democracy,  if  they  did  but  imderstand 
it,   whatever   political   form   it   may   assume,  consists 
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essentially  in  allowing  free  scope  to  all  social  energies.- 
To  the  degree  in  which  the  world  has  enjoyed  this 
freedom,  we  stand  indebted  for  every  gxeat  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  the  condition  of  man.  Great 
reformers  have  arisen,  mighty  changes  have  been  effected 
evils  which  once  seemed  impregnable  have  yielded  to 
the  assault  of  truth,  and  we  stand  apparently  on  the 
eve  of  still  greater  and  more  beneficial  events.  Ex- 
isting Socialist  theories  are  themselves  the  offspring  of 
the  very  freedom  they  would  fain  repress.  Relax  the 
swaddling  bands  with  which  society  is  still  bound,  and 
its  progress  will  be  still  more  rapid  ;  tighten  them,  and 
progress  will  become  impossible.  Art  is  more  perfect 
than  nature,  because  art  converses  with  the  ideal,  to 
which  nature  does  not  aspire.  For  this  reason  man  can 
easily  construct  a  social  theory  more  perfect  than  any 
which  is  actually  developed,  but  it  is  irreducible  to 
practice,  it  is  nothing  but  the  brilliant  reflection  of  his 
own  mind  in  the  stream  of  human  affairs.  Nature  can- 
not claim  the  absolute  perfection  of  his  theory;  she 
is  mixed,  clouded,  laden  with  many  evils;  but  she 
possesses,  what  his  theory  does  not  possess,  hfe — life 
Divinely  communicated,  in  virtue  of  which  she  is  con- 
tinually correcting  her  own  excesses,  and  ever  advancing 
towards  a  higher  degxee  of  excellence.  To  recognise 
and  allow  full  scope  to  this  tendency  in  politics  and 
social  life  is  true  democracy ;  every  deviation  from  it  | 
tends  to  despotism ;  and  its  converse,  as  seen  in  Socialist 
doctrines,  is  despotism  of  the  rankest  and  most  de- 
structive form. 

Such    is    the    slender    sympathy    which    Socialism! 
has  with  freedom ;  let  us  now  ask  whether  it  is  fitted  tot 
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produce  a  desirable  equality  among  the  variotis  members 
of  the  state  1  We  say  a  desirable  equality,  for  it  is  not 
every  kind  of  equality  which  is  so.  The  beggars  of 
London  and  the  serfs  of  Russia  are  pretty  nearly  equal, 
as  nearly  so  as  the  most  ardent  leveller  could  desire, 
but  equality  in  their  case  affords  no  mitigation  to  their 
wretchedness.  Universally,  the  fact  that  our  neigh- 
bours are  in  no  better  circumstances  than  ourselves, 
affords,  to  say  the  best,  a  vciy  poor  and  questionable 
consolation.  That  equtility  alone  is  worth  wishing  for 
which  is  consistent  with  a  positive  increase  in  the 
elements  of  social  well-being,  and  with  the  permanent 
happiness  of  society. 

The  distinction  here  pointed  out  is  deserving  of  some 
attention,  since  it  will  enable  us  to  submit  the  preten- 
sions of  Socialism  to  a  more  accurate  test.  We  will 
select  a  naiTower  case  for  illustration.  Two  men  are 
employed  in  the  same  factory,  and  in  the  same  branch 
of  labour,  one  of  whom,  by  superior  tact  and  intel- 
ligence, aided  perhaps  by  a  few  advantages  of  a  more 
questionable  character,  earns  twace  as  much,  as  the 
other.  If  the  wages  of  the  former  are  required  to  bring- 
up  a  fomily  with  comfort,  the  wages  of  the  latter  must 
be  only  half  enough,  and  an  evil  exists  which  calls  for  a 
remedy  of  some  kind.  The  rate  of  wages  in  the  two 
cases  ought  to  be  more  nearly  equal :  true,  but  how 
shall  it  be  made  equal ;  by  lowering  the  lai'ger  amount, 
or  by  raising  the  smaller?  Let  the  former  plan  be 
tried  first ;  acquaint  the  more  ingenious  mechanic  that 
all  he  gains  above  a  certain  sum  will  be  taken  from 
him  to  eke  out  the  wages  of  his  neighbour,  and  what 
■will  be  the  result  1      He  will  have  fewer  motives  to 
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industry  than  before  ;  as  a  consequence,  less  work  will 
be  done ;  he  "will  earn  the  amount  of  wages  stipulated 
for  him  to  receive,  but  not  a  shilling  more  ;  and,  in  the 
end,  his  condition  will  be  greatly  deteriorated,  without 
any  corresponding  improvement  in  his  neighboui''s.  No 
matter  how  specious  the  disguise,  or  circuitous  the 
method  by  which  this  process  is  carried  on  ;  no  matter 
how  bland  the  professions  or  philanthropic  the  views  of 
its  conductors;  while  human  nature  remains  what  it  is 
the  same  results  will  invariably  follow.  Equality  will 
be  produced  on  this  method,  but  it  will  be  equality  in  | 
ignorance,  idleness  and  low  wages.  If  this  is  the  only 
kind  of  equality  which  can  be  produced,  it  will  be  J 
better  to  let  it  alone,  since  it  is  undoubtedly  preferable 
for  one  to  be  rich  than  for  both  to  be  poor.  Try,  hew-  , 
ever,  another  plan :  instead  of  diminishing  the  larger 
amount  of  wages,  increase  the  smaller;  endeavour,  by 
means  of  education,  to  give  to  both  individuals  equal, 
or  nearly  equal  capacities ;  remove  all  unfair  restric- 
tions; let  both  be'  actuated  by  the  same  high  moral 
principles,  and  the  difference  between  them  will  vanish. 
They  will  be  as  nearly  equal  as  is  necessary  for  their 
mutual  happiness,  and  if  either  is  poorer  than  his  com- 
panion, he  will  at  least  possess  a  far  greater  share  of  all 
that  constitutes  temporal  well-being  than  he  could 
possibly  realize  on  any  other  principles. 

This  case  corresponds  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of 
illustration  with  the  larger  one  which  society  presents. 
All  social  classes  may  be  summarily  divided  into  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  Within  these  limits  we  find  the 
widest  possible  extremes ;  the  millionaire  and  the  man 
who  is  hardly  worth  a  penny  ;  those  who  live  sumptu- 
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.ouslj,  and  those  wlio  are  wauting  bread.     No  candid 
mau  denies  the  desirableness  of  diminishing  the  dis- 
tance  which   now    separates   these   classes ;   the   only 
question  on  which  a  doubt  can  possibly  arise,  is  that 
which  inquii-es  by  what  method  that  evil  can  be  most 
effectually  reached.     Two  theories  aim  at  solving  this 
question — Socialism  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  which 
favours  tlie  existing  order  of  things  on  the  other.     The 
theoiy  of  Socialism,  stripped  of  its  details,  is  just  this, 
— take  from  the  rich,  and  what  you  take  from  them 
give  to  the  poor.     This  process  is  greatly  mystified  by 
the  means  which  are  devised  for  conducting  it,  but  no 
airangement  of  central  banks  or  of  general  collectors 
and  distributors  can  hide  its  essential  features.      It  is, 
in  reality,  a  process  of  abstraction  from  the  earnings 
of  one  class  to  eke  out  the  earnings  of  another.     This 
method    might    be    tolerated   if   it    merely   equalized 
existing  wealth,    and   did   not   tend   to   diminish   the 
resom-ces    of   society;   but    from   what   we    know    of 
human   nature,    it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that   if  it 
were  can-ied  out,  social  retrogression  to  a  very  serious 
extent    would     immediately    ensue.      The    wheels     of 
society  would  be  turned  back;   the  dominion  which 
science   and   industry   have    gi'adually   acquired    over 
nature  would  be  relinquished,  luxuries  would  first  dis- 
appear, then  comforts,  till  man  would  have  to  battle  for 
mere  existence.     It  will  be  found  upon  examination 
that  private  interest  was  usually  the  source  of  those 
discoveries  which  have  added  so  much  to  the  stock  of 
human  happiness;  and  if  we  imagine  the  motives  which 
spring  from  it  to  be  withdrawn,  we  can  conceive  of  no 
moral  power  which  is  able  to  siipply  their  place.     A 
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mechanic  plods  for  years  over  some  ingenious  concep- 
tion, in  the  hope  that,  if  he  succeeds,  it  will  make  his 
fortune  :  a  capitalist  of  fifty  pounds  enters  into  business, 
works  early  and  late,  practises  the  most  thrifty  eco- 
nomies, with  the  expectation  of  growing  wealthy  :  a 
young  man  enters  college,  conquers,  by  dint  of  inde- 
fatigable zeal,  the  difficulties  of  science,  becomes  almost 
a  mai'tyr  to  his  studies,  fired  with  a  thirst  for  supe- 
riority, and  with  the  hope  of  reaching,  through  their 
medium,  an  influential  position  in  life.  Such  are  the 
moral  forces  which  have  combined  to  raise  the  existing 
social  fabric  :  remove  them,  and  it  will  become  a  pile  of 
melting  snow.  Annihilate  the  cause,  and  the  effects 
will  cease.  If  by  quarrelling  about  the  distribution  of 
the  sunbeams  we  j)ut  out  the  sun,  oiu*  quarrel  will  end 
in  darkness ;  and  if,  chagTined  with  the  inequality  of 
human  acquisitions,  we  destroy  the  sole  principle  of 
acquisitiveness,  our  contention  will  soon  be  brought  to 
a  close  by  discovering  that  nothing  is  left  to  fight  for. 
Man  will  not  work  for  others  with  the  same  energy  and 
earnestness  with  which  he  works  for  himself;  and  if 
obliged  at  least  to  wear  the  semblance  of  doing  so,  he 
will  soon  find  out  the  lowest  degree  of  I'eal  labour  which 
can  be  joined  to  the  highest  degree  of  apparent  effort. 

It  is  difficTilt  to  forbear  smihng,  with  a  mixture  of 
surprise  and  pity,  at  the  abortive  wish  which  Sociahsm 
displays  to  set  aside  the  operation  of  a  great  provi- 
dential law.  Men  who  aspire  to  be  reformers  ought 
not  to  be  so  ignorant  of  the  limits  within  which  all 
human  effort  is  necessarily  confined.  We  may  control 
or  modify  established  principles,  but  we  cannot  change 
or  destroy  them.     Theory  will  not  reverse  the  great 
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facts  of  our  nature  ;  these  are  the  work  of  God,  and 
remain  immutable  through  all  ages.  The  electric  fluid 
may  be  drawn  from  the  clouds,  and  led  about  harmlessly 
at  our  pleasure ;  we  may  boiTow  power  from  a  little 
stream  to  set  a  thousand  factories  in  motion ;  by 
adjusting  his  sails  to  the  shifting  courses  of  the  -winds, 
the  mariner  can  force  his  way  through  the  ocean ;  but 
in  tliese  instances  of  successful  effort  man  works  with 
nature,  in  an  inferior  sense  it  may  be  affirmed  that  he 
co-operates  with  God.  Let  him  neglect  the  laws  of 
nature,  or  act  in  opposition  to  them,  and  his  achieve- 
ments are  at  an  cud ;  the  lightning,  the  water,  and  the 
winds  can  only  be  purchased  on  their  own  terms.  In 
the  same  way,  man  is  competent  to  control  or  modify 
the  action  of  social  laws,  but  change  or  ignore  them  he 
cannot.  He  may  de\'ise  what  social  scheme  he  pleases, 
but  if  it  be  not  in  harmony  with  himself  it  will  never 
work.  The  native  forces  of  his  bosom,  imsuspended, 
will  continue  to  move  in  their  own  orbit,  leaving  his 
system  without  any  support,  or  else  will  dash  against  it 
and  reduce  it  to  ruins. 

It  is  readily  grarited  that  absolute  equality  can  only 
be  attained  by  adopting  the  principles  of  Socialism ;  but 
equality  of  this  kind  neither  bears  on  it  the  authority 
of  God,  nor  is  consistent  with  the  well-being  of  man. 
It  is  a  system  which  will  never  be  adopted  sponta- 
neously, and  can  never  be  made  permanent  by  force. 
If  man  were  so  disposed,  all  its  objects  could  be  accom- 
plished on  the  existing  system  by  mere  l)enevolence, 
and  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  not  attained  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that,  till  his  dispositions  are  changed, 
they  are  unattainable.     What  all  classes  want  is,  not 
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absolute  equality, — an  impossible  abstraction ;  but  an 
increase  and  better  distribution  of  the  elements  of  social 
well-being.  It  is  surely  childish  and  useless  to  raise 
the  cry,  "  I  will  have  as  much  as  my  neighbour,"  if  the 
principles  on  which  alone  this  absolute  equality  can  be 
attained  would  soon  reduce  that  "  as  much  "  to  a  mere 
pittance  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  More  manly  and 
hopeful  would  it  be  to  aid  the  determination  which 
Providence  seems  to  have  fixed  in  the  generous  hearts 
of  our  countrymen  of  all  classes. — Social  wretchedness 
shall  exist  no  longer  except  as  the  punishment  of  vice, 
and  vice  itself  shall  be  assailed,  in  its  darkest  strong- 
holds, by  the  influences  of  philanthropy  and  religion. 
Those  gloomy  depths  where  thousands,  descended  from 
a  common  ancestry,  have  long  been  overwhelmed  by 
ignorance  and  crime,  shall  at  length  be  illumined  by 
the  torch  of  piety.  Every  legislative  enactment,  every 
social  law,  every  prejudice,  though  never  so  strong  and 
hallowed,  which,  when  examined,  shall  be  found  to  rest 
on  aught  but  justice,  shall  be  sternly,  but  with  a  for- 
giving and  fraternal  spirit,  abjured ;  the  paths  which 
lead  to  power,  intelligence,  and  fortune,  shall  in  time 
be  opened  equally  to  all,  and  the  fewer  inequalities  which 
may  then  remain  shall  be  softened  by  the  hand  of  love. 
By  these  means  we  may  confidently  look  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  social  evils  without  the  risk  of  giving 
birth  to  others  which  are  still  more  to  be  dreaded.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  national  wealth  and  industry  will 
continue  to  increase,  while  enlarged  capacities,  equal 
opportunities,  and  the  moderating  influence  of  religion  on 
individual  character,  will  raise  the  poorest  classes  of  the 
community  to  the  enjoyment  of  competence  and  comfort. 
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But  Socialism  professes  to   he  fraternal,   a   profes- 
sion which  its  recent  atrocities  render  necessary,  but 
which  they  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  believe.     The 
constinictors  of  that  imposing  formula,  which  seemed, 
in  our  simple  British  ears,  to  have  concentrated  in  itself 
the  largest  amount  of  love  and  justice  which  the  world 
had  ever  beheld  in  combination,  soon  tore  the  visor 
from   their   movements,  and   gave   the   world  a  novel 
exposition  of  fraternity.     In  Febiiiary,  1848,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Socialism  acquired  a  temporary  ascendency  at 
the  hands  of  sixty  or  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  Parisian 
populace.     In  June,  those  principles  received  a  direct 
negative  from  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  nation.     One 
would  have  thought  that  common  justice,  simple  hatred 
of  coercion,  to  say  nothing  of  those  disinterested  senti- 
ments which  fraternity  inspires,  would  have  led  them  to 
postpone  the  adoption  of  their  views  to  the  dehberate 
vote  of  so  vast  a  majority  of  their  countrymen.     But 
mark  their  conduct : — the  brothers  of  February  flew  to 
Arms  in  June ;  five  months  had  sufficed,  in  connexion 
with  altered  circumstances,  to  change  their  pacific  prin- 
ciples ;  barricades  were  raised  at  all  points,  and  civil  war 
was   waged    with    circumstances    of    barbarity   which 
Europe  had  not  known  for  ages ;  not  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  natural  rights  against  the  encroachments  of 
despotic  power,  but  in  order  to  force  the  nostioims  of  a 
party  on  the  acceptance  of  a  great  nation.   The  attempt 
was  fruitless,  but  history  has  recorded  it,  in  order  to 
teach  posterity  the  meaning  of  brotherhood  when  used 
in  Socialist  professions. 

But  from  facts  we  pass  to  a  brief  consideration  (jf 
principles.      It   is   the   privilege  of  systems   to    have 
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theii*  merits  canvassed  apart  from  the  conduct  of  their 
abettors,  and  this  privilege  we  cheerfully  concede  to  the 
one  which  is  under  review.  Fraternity  among  man- 
kind is  too  gTeat  a  blessing  for  us  to  neglect  any  means 
which  are  professedly  able  to  obtain  it.  At  the  outset, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  the  simplest  social  scheme 
would  be  the  likeliest  to  promote  fraternal  feelings 
between  man  and  man,  since  it  would  furnish  the  fewest 
•provocations  to  the  malevolent  passions.  When  each 
person  is  left  to  his  own  exertions,  and  the  enactments 
of  society  are  confined  to  matters  of  order,  there  must 
occur  fewer"  chances  of  personal  collision  than  when 
every  position  in  hfe  is  made  a  matter  of  vote  and  pre- 
ference ;  where  every  man  would  be  able  to  point  to  a 
specific  decision  on  the  part  of  others  as  the  sole  reason 
why  he  filled  an  inferior, position,  instead  of  such  as  he 
might  possibly  deem  himself  qualified  to  hold.  Society, 
on  this  latter  system,  would  be  a  vast  and  complicated 
rivalship,  carried  on  in  an  atmosphere  daily  thickened 
by  contending  passions.  But  Socialism  is  the  perfection 
of  'such  a  system,  the  most  complicated  of  all  conceiv- 
able complications.  Sociahsm .  can  be  established  oidy 
by  perverting  or  suppressing  great  principles.  Free- 
dom of  thought  and  action  must  be  proscpibed  before 
society  can  be  clipped  down  to  the  stiff  equalities  of  a 
formal  system,"  and  in  this  proscnptionwe  discern  the 
blow  which  must  prove  fatal  to'  brotherhood.  The 
springs  of  action  within  the  soul  will  not  suffer  bond- 
age, its  impulses  possess  a  freedom:  which  is  perpetually 
renewed  in  every  man  and  in  every  age.  Let  them  hav0 
free  course  and  they  grow  benevolent ;  chain  them  and 
they  angrily  chafe  and  foam  till  they  are  set  at  liberty. 
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AVcaltli  can  ally  itself  iu  holiest  friendship  with  poverty. 
Intellectual  extremes  have  often  found  the  golden  mean 
of  love.  Voluntary  choice  is  the  procurer  of  these 
unions ;  once  enforce  them,  and  they  become  impos- 
sible. Oblige  wealth  and  intellect  to  enter  into  such 
imequal  alliances,  and  bitter  enmity  will  ensue,  society 
will  be  covered  with  rankling  wounds  from  which  its 
liie-blood  will  issue.  Justice  claims  observance  equally 
with  freedom  as  a  means  of  establishing  genuine  fra- 
ternity among  men.  We  are  so  constituted  as  to 
experience  emotions  of  anger  at  the  perpetration  of 
wrong.  These  emotions  are  invariably  excited  when  the 
offence  is  perceived,  and  in  our  present  fallen  condition 
they  seldom  confine  themselves  within  proper  bounds. 
Tliese  sentiments  are  not  controlled  by  law.  An  enact- 
ment to  legalize  murder  would  fail  to  chano;e  oiu-  esti- 
mate  of  that  crime,  nor  would  a  code  of  social  regula- 
tions tending  to  place  the  intemperate  and  the  sober  on 
the  same  footing,  have  any  power  to  make  us  regard 
such  a  step  as  otherwise  than  essentially  unjust.  It 
requires  no  great  degi'ee  of  foresight  to  predict  that  a 
community  based  upon  the  denial  of  such  principles 
must  prove  an  utter  failure.  If  freedom  and  justice 
were  banished,  happiness  woxild  quickly  follow  them 
into  exile.  The  halo  of  friendship  which  gathered  round 
it  in  the  heated  imagination  of  its  votaries  would  vanish 
as  the  morning  cloud ;  and  the  boasted  paradise  of 
social  rights  would  soon  be  changed  into  a  theatre 
of  malignant  passions,  a  nest  of  brawlers  and  a  den  of 
thieves. 

The  fundamental  error  of  Socialism  lies  in  assuming 
that   Iiumau   nature  is  morally  perfect,   and  tliat  all 
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social  evils  are  chargeable  solely  on  external  cir- 
cumstances ;  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  man  is 
a  fallen  creature,  and  that  his  regeneration  must  pre- 
cede the  regeneration  of  society.  The  external  world 
will  always  remain  a  faithful  inaage  of  that  which 
is  unseen.  There  is  nothing  moral  in  the  earth  we 
tread,  nor  in  the  houses,  palaces,  factories  and  mecha- 
nisms which  are  the  products  and  the  instruments 
of  human  skill ;  all  moral  schemes  are  begun  and 
finished  in  the  heart :  leave  the  heart  coiTupt,  and  its 
creation  will  be  polluted ;  cleanse  it,  and  they  will  be 
clean  also ;  fire  man  with  benevolence,  and  every 
species  of  wretchedness  will  excite  his  pity ;  arm  him 
with  justice,  and  not  long  will  selfishness  and  rapacity 
be  unsubdued.  If  all  men  were  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  obedience  to  the  golden  rule,  it  would  matter  very 
little  what  social  system  prevailed ;  and  if  that  spirit  of 
obedience  to  the  Divine  precept  is  wanting,  the  best 
system  cannot  supply  the  deficiency.  Can  Socialism 
change  the  heart  1 — This  is  the  sole  question.  Ex- 
perience enables  us  to  dispense  vnih  the  confession  of 
its  abettors,  that  it  is  totally  incompetent  for  the  task. 
For  this  a  Divine  remedy  is  needed,  principles  which 
can  pierce  deeper  and  exert  absolute  mastery  over  the 
soul.  A  power  is  wanted  which  can  battle  successfully 
with  selfishness,  and  alky  the  commotions  of  a 
troubled  heart ;  which  can  furnish  motives  from  cir- 
cumstances lying  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sight, 
and  amidst  the  shallow,  yet  turbid  waters  of  this  present 
life,  guide  man's  fragile  bark  by  the  pole-star  of  eternal 
truth.  This  power  resides  in  the  gospel,  and  there!, 
alone.     Surrounded  with  the  embodiments  of  our  ownij 
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depravity,  and  perplexed  at  our  own  helplessness,  we 
tiu'u  to  Bethlehem,  to  find  in  the  truths  enunciated  by 
the  angelic  voices  which  once  echoed  across  its  plains, 
the  true  way  of  establishing  "  peace  .on  earth,  good- 
will towards  men." 

III.  Hitherto  we  have  contemplated  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  in  an  exclusively  secular  point  of 
view,  and  have  formed  an  estimate  of  it  in  relation  to 
mattere  of  high,  but  not  of  the  highest  moment ;  we 
now  proceed  to  examine  their  spiritual  condition  as 
beings  at  once  fallen,  responsible,  and  immortal,  and  as 
having  within  their  reach  the  means  of  restoration  dis- 
closed in  the  gospel. 

This  question  is  overwhelmingly  interesting,  even  if 
we  confine  om*  thoughts  to  the  working  classes  them- 
selves. If  a  single  soul  is  of  incalculable  worth,  if  the 
misery  involved  in  its  possible  ruin  baffles  conception, 
what  arithmetic  can  compute  the  wi'eck  of  millions, 
what  mind  can  gi-asp  the  collective  consequences  of  their 
perdition  1  But  the  intci'est  of  the  question  is  heightened 
when  we  consider  the  place  which  our  working  classes 
hold  as  members  of  the  human  family,  and  the  powerful 
influence  which  their  example  will  necessarily  exert 
upon  posterity.  Should  we  ever  become  a  nation  of 
scoffers,  what  a  curse  shall  we  prove  to  the  world  !  and 
how  can  we  assure  ourselves  that  such  a  fatal  end 
will  not  be  reached,  if  the  bulk  of  the  people  have 
ah-eady  started  towards  it?  As  a  nation  we  shall  bo 
irreligious  notwithstanding  innumerable  instances  of 
piety,  if  the  fear  of  God  be  not  practically  influential 
over  our  working  men.     Ten  thousand  sanctuaries  set 
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apart  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship,  ten  thou- 
sand costly  sacrifices  laid  upon  the  Christian  altar,  the 
homage  paid  by  the  legislature  to  the  Christian  name, 
— far  more  than  this  will  be  insufficient  to  make  us 
a  Christian  nation,  if  the  religion  of  Christ  be  denied  a 
welcome  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people. 

In  discussing  this  question  we  shall  endeavour,  as 
accurately  as  possible,  to  determine  the  position  which 
the  masses  of  the  people  hold  in  reference  to  Chris- 
tianity. According  to  the  simplest  principle  of  clas- 
sification they  are  separable  into  three  divisions,  — 
the  professed  disciples  of  Christianity,  its  professed 
opponents,  and  those  who  occupy  a  neutral  position. 
First  in  nearness  to  the  religious  point  of  view  from 
which  we  take  this  survey  stands  the  class  of  Christian 
professors.  On  beholding  it  we  are  struck  with  its 
small  dimensions ;  what  a  contrast  does  it  furnish  to 
the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  other  two  !  A  verdant 
spot  in  the  midst  of  measureless  deserts  ;  a  strip  of 
azure  in  the  darkened  sky ;  a  chff-girt  island,  where  the 
vintage  ripens,  while,  far  as  eye  can  reach,  the  ocean 
rages  round  it ; — such  is  the  professedly  Christian  sec- 
tion of  the  working  classes.  A  few  have  yielded  sub- 
mission to  Christ,  but  the  vast  majority  are  yet  firm  in 
their  rebellion.  Some  have  oj)ened  their  hearts  to  the 
gospel  message,  but  what  are  they  compared  with  the 
multitude  over  whom  the  darkness  of  eternal  misery  yet 
lowers  1  A  small  portion  of  the  wilderness  has  been 
reclaimed,  but  outstretching  on  all  sides  lies^the  un- 
tilled  desert. 

Our   Christian   operatives,   although   they  form  an 
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insignificant  section  of  the  ■working-  classes,  enter  largely 
into  the  numerical  strength  of  the  British  churches. 
Few  when  comj)ai-ed  with  the  multitudes  who  make  no 
profession,  they  are  numerous  when  viewed  as  forming 
a  part  of  those  who  do.  They  furnish  the  entire 
material  of  which  no  small  number  of  Christian  com- 
munities are  composed,  and  there  are  few  into  which 
they  do  not  enter  as  an  important  element  of  strength 
or  weakness.  A  large  portion  of  organized  religious 
effort  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  them  ;  they  necessarily 
wield,  for  good  or  evil,  a  vast  moral  power ;  from  them 
must  proceed  a  large  share  of  that  manifestation  of 
Christian  principle  which  is  intended  to  attract  and  win 
the  world.  Working  men  themselves,  they  find  a 
readier  and  less  suspected  access  to  their  brethren  than 
any  other  class,  and  hence  in  them  chiefly  centre  our 
hopes  of  bringing  the  bulk  of  the  people  under  the  in- 
fluence of  saving  ti-uth.  If  not  the  repositories  of  the 
chiu"ch's  wealth,  they  are  the  main  sources  of  its 
strength,  and  according  to  the  vigour  or  weakliness 
of  their  piety,  may  we  expect  a  future  of  triumphant 
aggi-ession  or  of  inglorious  defeat. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  kind  of 
piety  which  distinguishes  the  professedly  religious  sec- 
tion of  the  working  classes.  It  is  this  which  must 
decide  whether  in  their  workshops  and  dwellings  they 
will  be  the  missionaries  of  the  cross,  or  its  mere  ad- 
herents, distinguishable  from  others  by  nothing  but 
a  fairer  name.  We  take  it  for  gi-anted  that  religion  is 
not  a  business  of  mere  impression.  Moral  impressions 
are  required  in  conversion,  but  in  order  to  be  rendered 
permanent  they  must  be  either  the  cause  or  the  effect 
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of  intellectual  principles.  The  soul  is  regenerated  and 
sanctified  through  the  medium  of  truth.  It  is  in  con- 
nexion -with  this  agency  that  the  omnipotent  Spirit 
works.  Religious  truth  must  be  truly  and  firmly  grasped 
in  order  to  the  production  of  that  moral  po-vver  which 
purifies  the  heart;  it  must  be  apprehended,  moreover, 
in  its  essential  meaning  ;  a  technical  belief  will  no  more 
avail  to  sustain  or  enkindle  piety  than  the  most  fugitive 
impressions.  Genuine  piety  consists  in  the  union  of  reli- 
gious conviction  and  religious  feeling,  and  rises  in  excel- 
lence as  these  elements  become  more  copious  and  pro- 
found. Testing  by  these  principles  the  current  piety  of  the 
class  of  persons  under  review,  in  how  many  instances  do 
we  find  it  fall  short  of  its  healthy  proportions — how  often 
is  it  dwarfish,  sickly,  a  mere  shadow,  an  escutcheon  hung 
up  to  show  that  the  soiil  is  dead !  It  is  often  nothing  more 
than  an  arbitrary  alliance  between  an  hereditary  creed, 
and  feelings  which  have  been  casually  aroused.  Parental 
instruction,  or  the  teaching  of  a  sabbath  school,  com- 
municated to  the  opening  mind  some  general  views  of 
Christian  truth,  these  were  registered  in  the  dogmatic 
and  necessarily  imperfect  form  in  which  they  were  con- 
veyed, and  constituted,  as  if  by  patent,  the  mind's  un- 
changeable stock  of  theological  knowledge.  With  the 
moral  constitution  which  God  has  given  us  it  is  easy  for 
the  feelings  to  be  aroused  ;  conscience  often  arms  the 
voice  of  the  preacher,  or  the  more  affecting  voice  of 
death,  with  irresistible  force ;  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come  are  for  a  time  too  powerful  for  "  the  strong 
man  armed."  At  this  period  of  fervid  religious  awaken- 
ing the  formulas  of  childhood  are  remembered.  They, 
are  religious,  so  are  the  feelings  of  experienced  alarm  ;  | 
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they  are  therefore  joined  together  in  a  rehgious  profes- 
sion. But  the  connexion  between  the  two  is  sapless, 
the  binding  together  of  a  dead  branch  and  a  fragile 
flower.  The  feeling  neither  sprang  from,  nor  led  to,  the 
apprehension  of  truth  ;  no  truth  was  in  fact  perceived, 
for  that  technical  belief  is  nothing.  The  cause  of  the 
excitement  forgotten,  the  excitement  itself  soon  ceases. 
It  availed,  during  its  brief  existence,  to  bring  him  within 
the  cu'cle  of  the  church,  and  there,  by  the  mere  force  of 
inertness  or  external  ckcumstances,  he  still  remains : 
nominally  living,  really  dead ;  enrolled  among  the  pro- 
fessed disciples  of  Christianity,  with  the  most  settled, 
though  perhaps  unconscious,  alienation  of  heai-t  from 
the  doctrines  which  it  teaches  and  the  objects  at  which 
it  aims. 

Narrowing  our  view  to  those  cases  in  which  piety  is 
not  dubious,  where  the  two  elements  of  faith  and  love 
unquestionably  exist,  we  find  equally  painful  evidence 
of  an  imperfect  apprehension  and  realization  of  revealed 
ti-uth.  The  central  doctrine  of  the  gospel  has  been 
gi'asped  with  sufficient  confidence  to  awaken  hope  of 
final  safety,  but  it  has  not  yet  elevated  the  soul  to  a 
higher  spiritual  sphere.  The  Sun  of  righteousness  has 
spread  some  illumination  through  its  dark  recesses,  but 
it  is  as  yet  a  stranger  to  that  glowing  effulgence  beneath 
which  the  shadows  of  chaos  finally  disperse,  and  the 
Spirit  of  beauty  dawns  upon  the  new-made  world. 
Momcntaiy  glimpses  have  been  caught  of  tnith's  radiant 
vision,  but  that  prolonged  gaze  beneath  which  the  face 
brightens,  like  the  face  of  Moses  on  the  mount  of  God, 
and  the  pregnant  germs  of  spiritual  life  are  gradually 
expanded  and  matured,  has  yet  to  be  exerted.     It  is 
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the  province  of  contemplation  to  bring  us  face  to  face 
•witli  solemn  verities,  to  exhibit  them  in  their  essential 
grandeur,  and  arm  them  with  living  power;  but  this 
habit  of  mind  is  hardly  known  to  the  bulk  of  rehgious 
professors.     Thus  the  objects  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  gospel  are  shorn  of  much  of  their  lustre,  and  their 
moral   efficacy   is   in    consequence     sadly    diminished. 
Blindfold   the   eyes,  or   inflict   on   them  some   serious 
injury,  and  straightway  darkness  ensues ;  suspend  the 
genial  influences  of  the  sky,  let  the  earth  no  longer 
receive  its  accustomed  share  of  light  and  heat,  and  it 
will  soon  become  barren.     Analogous  evils  spring  from 
the  cessation  of  those  influences  with  which  it  is  the 
chartered  province  of  truth  to  supply  the  heart.     Piety, 
in  their  absence,  assumes  a  fixed  and  stimted  form,  and 
invariably  hardens  into  a  mere  mechanism  of  rules  and 
duties.     The  free  and  varied  action  of  life  is  wanting,  it 
is  content  with  manifesting  itself  in  old  and  recognised 
phases,    but   loftier    exhibitions    or   more   appropriate 
adaptations  it  cannot  supply.     Unaccustomed  to  view 
truth  in  the  harmony  of  its  internal  relations,  piety  of 
this  sort  is  apt  to  have  its  doctrinal  preferences,  and 
thus  to  distort  and  mutilate  the  gospel.     Seldom  con- 
versing  with   its   sublimer  doctrines,   and   continually 
dwelling  on  those  respecting  which  equally  conscientious 
minds  remain  divided,  it  becomes  cynical  and  bigoted, 
and  finds  its  favourite  sphere  in  the  dissemination  of 
party  views.    Influenced  in  all  its  actions  by  casual  and 
inferior  motives,  its  history  is  a  series  of  fluctuations, 
and  its  entire  relation  to  the  church  is  daily  in  danger 
of  being  altered  or  destroyed.     Thus,  from  the  same 
pernicious  source,  the  want  of  a  steady  intercourse  with 
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hiith,  with  the  Ufe  and  teachings  of  that  Divine  Person 
wlio  is  truth  incarnate,  proceed  heresy,  sectarianism, 
^.tcil]ation,  languor;  the  types  of  nearly  all  that  is 
spurious  or  weak  in  the  piety  of  the  Christian  chui-ch. 

Few  things  are  more  important,  with  a  view  to  the 
success  of  Christianity,  than  the  exhibition  of  its  prin- 
ciples in  the  conduct  of  its  professors.     A  loftier  and 
purer  morality  should  certainly  disting-uish  those  who 
profess  to  be  the  followers  of  the  Holy  One,  and  to  have 
felt  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  than 
ordinarily  obtains  among  those  who  make  no  such  pro- 
fessions.    By  producing  this  distinction  it  was  intended 
that  Christianity  shoidd  prove  herself  Divine ;  it  was 
intended  that  the  lips  of  the  scoffer  should  be  silenced 
by  ai-g-uments  against  which  even  the  shafts  of  ridicule 
are  pointless ;  that  the  profane  and  unbelieving  should 
be  awed  to  reverence  by  the  majesty  of  her  viilues ; 
that  the  world  should  be  won  by  the  loveliness  of  the 
church.     Such  objects  were  fully  realized  in  the  deport- 
ment of  Christ.     His  conduct  drew  from  friends  and 
foes  a  tribute  of  involuntary  homage.     He  did  "  not 
strive  nor  cry,"  yet  wickedness  trembled  at  his  presence, 
the  pharisee  felt  even  his  rigid  formalism  outdone  by 
the  simple  garb  of  goodness,  and  hypocrisy  stole  away 
abashed  from  the  light  of  his  withering  glance.     To  live 
out  Clu-ist,  to  be  what  Christ  was,  to  force  a  similar  con- 
fession from  the  world,  should  be  the  aim  of  all  his 
followers.      Are  the    working  classes  of  this   countiy 
familiiu-    with    such    a  manifestation    of    superior  ex- 
cellence ?      Do  they  behold   iu   the    conduct  of  their 
professedly  Christian  associates  something  which  unequi- 
vocally proves  them  to  be  actuated  by  higher  motives 
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than  themselves?  Do  they  see  in  the  followers  of 
Christ  stainless  honour,  freedom  from  the  breath  of 
meanness,  rectitude  beyond  the  possibility  of  suspicion, 
uncompromising  honesty,  unswerving  faithfulness,  in- 
vincible amiableness  of  temper,  manifested  in  the  uh- 
vaiying  exercise  of  forbearance,  gentleness,  and  love  1 
Do  they  ever  find  themselves  the  objects  of  earnest' yet 
delicate  anxiety ;  are  they  spoken  to  on  religious  matters 
with  that  deep  yet  manly  concern  which  would  compel 
a  friendly  hearing ;  are  they  accompanied  to  their 
homes,  invited  to  the  sanctuary,  plied  with  alternate 
counsel,  expostulation,  and  entreaty  in  order  to  win 
them  to  the  truth  1  Christian  working  men  !  these  are 
questions  for  you  to  answer;  what  reply  shall  be  given'? 
All  this,  consistency  requires  from  the  representatives  of 
the  church ;  are  they  generally  rendering  it  1  Even 
charity  is  forced  to  acquiesce  in  saying,  No  !  Many 
exceptions  may  be  found,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  affect  the  accuracy  of  a  suspicion  that  the 
working  classes  do  not  generally  behold  in  their  pro- 
fessedly Christian  associates  an  example  clearly  and 
decidedly  superior  to  their  own.  Their  conduct  is 
marked  of  coiu'se  by  freedom  from  the  grosser  vices, 
and  by  an  observance,  more  or  less  exemplary,  of  the 
outward  ordinances  of  religion ;  but  this  negative  species 
of  excellence  falls  far  short  of  manifesting,  in  their  full 
power,  the  moral  tendencies  of  Christianity  ;  by  virtues 
nobler  than  these  must  the  hearts  of  mankind  be  won ! 

Before  the  working  classes  within  the  professing 
church  can  be  brought  to  occupy  a  right  position  in 
reference  to  those  who  are  without,  the  church  itself 
must  undergo  a  change  in  its  entire  condition.     It  is  to 
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be  apprehended,  that  the  moral   inefficiency  which  is 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  one  section  of  religious 
professors  is  traceable   to  causes  which  neutralize,  to 
some  extent,  the  piety  of  all.     If  Christianity  is  to  act 
■with  augmented  power  upon  the  world,  its   influence 
must  become  more  absolute  and  more  easily  cognizable 
in  those  who   have   yielded   obedience   to  its   claims. 
If  rehgious  example  is  to  become  more  highly  counter- 
active of  the  tendency  to  moral  putrefaction  which  pre- 
vails, its  seasoning  qualities  must  be  made  stronger. 
The  holy  fire  must  burn  with  augmented  force  and 
brilliancy  within  the  temple,  if  its  radiations  are  to 
traverse  a  wider  sphere,  and  diflnse  around  a  larger 
amount   of    hght   and   heat.      A   more  intimate  and 
experimental  realization  of  Christian  tnith  is  the  only 
way  of  compassing  this  happy  change.     The  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  once  perceived,  not  as  logical  abstractions, 
but  as  hfe-giving  verities,  not  as  the  limbs  of  an  in- 
tellectual system,  but  as  living  emanations  from  the 
Spirit  of  truth  ;   and  the  unearthly  nature  in  believers 
would    be    born    anew.       Sympathies   hitherto   unfelt 
would   swell   into    conscious   being,  the  impulses  and 
appetencies  of  Christian  principle  would  become  more 
delicate,  bold,  and  comprehensive,  fiUing  a  larger  circle 
and  bringing  to  bear  upon  every  point  within  it  a  more 
intensely  regenerative  power.     When  the  church  shall 
have  reached  this  higher  position,  the  worliing  classes 
within  its  pale  will  be  known  in  the  cottage,  the  factory, 
the  mine,  the  workshop,  as   the  missionaries  of    the 
cross.     Presenting  in  their  own  conduct  an  unimpeach- 
able exposition  of  the  truth  they  urge  on  the  acceptance 
of  others;    intelligent,   but  armed  with  tlie   mightier 
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energies  of  piety  ;  prompt  in  everything  which  calls  for 
a  righteous  and  benevolent  response,  but  chiefly  intent 
upon  commending  to  all  within  their  reach  the  glorious 
gift  of  heaven ;  they  will  imperceptibly  pei^vade  the 
cold  chaotic  mass  around  with  the  leaven  of  Christian 
love.  A  manifestation  of  the  blessings  religion  has  con- 
ferred upon  themselves  wiU  disarm  objections,  and 
under  the  influence  of  that  Spirit  who  never  fails  to 
bless  the  practical  unfoldings  of  his  own  work  within 
the  heart,  will  win  the  most  alien  and  intractable 
to  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  a  section  of  the 
working  classes  in  most  respects  the  opposite  of  that 
which  has  just  been  noticed, — we  allude  to  the  pro- 
fessed op2)onents  of  Christianity.  It  is  needless  to 
prove  that  this  section  comprises  in  it  a  large  and 
perhaps  increasing  number  of  individuals.  Unhappily 
the  fact  is  notorious,  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  our  working  population  are  the  avowed  abettors 
of  unbelief  It  will  be  more  in  keeping  with  our 
present  object  to  endeavour  to  estimate  accurately  the 
nature  and  seat  of  the  disease,  to  point  out  the  circum- 
stances which  have  induced  or  aggravated  it,  and  the 
mode  of  treatment  by  which  it  may  most  successfully 
be  assailed.  Generally  speaking,  the  infidelity  of  the 
working  classes  is  a  moral  rather  than  an  intellectual 
disorder ;  it  has  its  scat  in  the  heart  rather  than  in  the 
head.  All  unbelief  springs  less  or  more  remotely  from 
moral  causes  ;  it  is  the  offspring  of  reason  distorted  and 
darkened  by  the  aifections ;  but  with  the  infidelity  of 
the  working  classes  this  is  peculiarly  the  case.     In  the 
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majority  of  cases  it  was  conceived  and  matured  by  the 
feelinofs  long  before  it  sou2[bt  a  form  and  warrant  in 

CO  o 

the  mind.  It  often  exists  without  being  attached  to 
any  specific  opinions,  the  mind  is  filled  with  one  huge, 
immovable  prejudice,  which  distinctly  refuses  to  give 
any  account  of  its  origin,  or  to  throw  its  insinuations 
into  a  logical  shape.  This  is  the  simplest  and  most 
general  form  of  infidelity ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
common  foundation  on  which  its  numerous  varieties 
are  built,  the  kind  of  superstructure  which  may  be 
raised  upon  it  depending  on  peculiarities  of  individual 
character  and  intelligence.  With  thousands  it  remains 
a  mere  prejudice,  undefined,  airy,  indefensible,  and 
yet  beyond  the  reacli  of  regular  intellectual  assault. 
It  resembles  the  heroes  of  romance,  who,  though  slain 
one  moment,  would  appear  alive  the  next  as  gay  and 
confident  as  ever.  Still,  opinion  is  the  natural  garb 
of  unbelief,  and  with  this  there  is  generally  an  efpjrt 
to  invest  it.  Hence  the  avidity  with  which  systems  of 
infidelity  are  seized  when  first  offered.  Inexperienced 
spectators  might  imagine  that  in  every  instance  their 
adoption  had  been  preceded  by  a  process  of  calm  in- 
quiry into  their  merits.  Nothing  could  be  more  fal- 
lacious. They  are  genertilly  adopted,  not  because 
impartial  inquiry  seems  to  demonstrate  their  truth,  but 
because  they  seem  to  embody  in  precise  terms  a  senti- 
ment which  has  long  been  entertained,  and  offer  a 
theoretic  justification  of  it  to  the  world. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  specific  opinions,  to- 
gether with  the  ability  or  the  inability  to  defend  them, 
divides  the  adherents  of  infidelity  into  two  classes ;  those 
of  the  former  add  opinion  to  prejudice,  those  of  the 
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latter  are  swayed  by  prejudice  alone.  We  will  notice 
these  classes  sepai'ately,  endeavouring  to  ascertain  tlie 
character  and  views  of  each.  We  notice  first  those  who 
are  capable  of  broaching  their  infidelity  in  a  logical 
form,  and  of  defending  it  with  arguments.  Respecting 
many  individuals  of  this  class^  their  rejection  of  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  only  means  of  making  man  pure  and 
happy  clothes  them  with  additional  interest.  The  critical 
position  they  occupy  in  the  face  of  heaven,  and  our 
anxiety  to  rescue  them  from  what  we  deem  pemicioias 
errors,  increases  rather  than  diminishes  our  desire  to  do 
them  ample  justice.  Intellectually  considered  they  are 
the  aristocracy  of  the  working  classes.  By  dint  of  im- 
wearied  and  self-denying  effort  they  have  acquired  an 
amount  of  information  which  places  them  far  in  advance 
of  the  class  to  which,  in  other  respects,  they  belong; 
and  would  enable  them  to  sustain  an  advantageous 
comparison  with  thousands  in  the  ranks  above  them. 
They  have  attained  to  general  historic  views ;  the  shift- 
ing scenes  which  make  up  the  drama  of  the  past  are 
beheld  in  their  mutual  connexion,  and  in  their  bearings 
upon  modern  times.  They  have  inquired  into  the  theory 
of  government,  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  laws  of  trade, 
and  on  these  subjects  they  have  adopted  settled  opinions, 
which  they  are  able  speciously,  if  not  soimdly  to  defend. 
They  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  science,  espe- 
cially with  physiology,  astronomy  and  geology;  their 
knowledge  in  these  departments,  though  little  more 
than  technical,  is  sufficient  to  open  wide  fields  for  the 
exercise  of  thought,  and  to  administer  a  healthful 
stimulus  to  their  mental  powers.  The  general  result  of 
this  intellectual  superiority  is  an  indisposition  to  merely 
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sensual  pleasures,  the  fonnation  of  sanguine  views  re- 
specting man's  natural  capacity  for  improvement,  and 
an  enthusiastic  readiness  to  co-operate  with  everything 
which  seems  calculated  to  promote  his  temporal  well- 
being.  Hence  they  are  generally  foremost  in  the 
popular  movements  of  the  age.  Whatever  promises 
a  measure  of  social  and  political  reform  is  sure  at  once 
of  gaining  their  hearty  adherence.  They  are  often  total 
abstainei-s  from  intoxicating  di'inks,  conspicuous  mem- 
bers of  mechanic  institutions,  indefatigable  promoters 
of  benefit  and  other  societies  which  tend  to  improve  the 
economical  condition  of  the  working  classes  ;  in  short, 
they  are  usually  the  patrons  of  every  ameliorative 
change  which  does  not  necessarily  include  religion.  To- 
wards this  they  are  animated  with  an  inveterately 
hostile  sentiment,  which  they  variously  manifest  by 
a  patronizing,  but  exceptional,  approbation,  by  worn- 
out  witticisms,  or  malicious  rancour. 

Tims,  in  several  points  of  view,  speculative  infidelity, 
as  it  exists  among  some  of  the  working  classes,  presents 
an  amiable  exterior.  Its  opinions  are  calculated  to  tell 
with  pernicious  effect  upon  the  multitude,  who  are  at  the 
same  time  disposed  to  receive  them,  and  unable  to  form 
a  j'ust  estimate  of  their  intellectual  value.  As  a  pheno- 
menon, however,  it  is  far  from  being  incapable  of  expla- 
nation, it  may  be  easily  solved  by  referring  to  the 
mental  and  moral  gi-owth  of  its  abettors.  Their  rejec- 
tion of  Christianity,  instead  of  being  singular,  was  ante- 
cedently probable.  The  character  of  their  mental  pro- 
cesses, the  circumstances  under  which  thoy  were  carried 
on,  together  with  external  influences  of  a  social  kind, 
will  fully  account  for  it.     In  the  first  place,  verv  few 
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have  examined  the  pecuHar  evidences  of  Christianity, 
they  have  never  fairly  and  dispassionately  argued  out 
the  case  on  its  own  merits,  they  have  contented  them- 
selves with  beholding  religion  tlu'ough  the  distorted 
medium  of  human  character,  instead  of  calmly  looking 
for  its  image  in  the  glass  of  truth.  All  the  impressions 
with  which  they  now  view  it  might  be  traced,  one  by 
one,  to  some  professed,  and  perhaps  caricatxired,  exhi- 
bition of  it  in  the  institutions  or  conduct  of  men ;  not  one 
has  been  derived  at  first  hand  from  intercourse  with 
religion  itself.  Their  theological  knowledge  is  composed 
of  those  notices,  always  incidental  and  sometimes  un- 
friendly, which  are  to  be  met  with  in  books  on  general 
subjects;  the  Bible,  as  at  once  the  standard  and  the 
storehouse  of  religious  truth,  has  never  been  explored, 
and  while  every  penny  pamphlet  avowedly  hostile  to  it 
is  eagerly  sought  for,  its  host  of  champions  and  com- 
mentators, its  Lelands,  its  Butlers,  its  Watsons,  its  Paleys, 
and  its  Chalmerses,  remain  um-ead.  Such  partiality 
exliibited  in  the  admission  of  evidence  would  be  enough, 
if  proved  in  any  other  branch  of  human  inquiry,  to  set 
aside  the  verdict ;  but  there  are  circumstances  in  this 
case  which  shake  our  confidence  in  the  jurors  themselves. 
The  general  tendency  of  their  efforts  in  the  work  of  self- 
improvement  has  resulted  rather  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  than  in  the  discipline  of  their  mental  powers, 
in  stimulating  the  perceptive  rather  than  in  strengthen- 
ing the  logical  faculty.  Intent  on  gaining  information, 
they  have  overlooked  the  conditions  of  knowing  and  the 
general  laws  of  thought.  The  little  knowledge  of  a 
metaphysical  kind  they  have  acquired,  has  been  gained 
in  the  sensational  school,  the  tendency  of  whose  doctrines 
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is  to  beget  a  sense  of  self-sufficiency,  and  to  make  in- 
quiry coarsely  dogmatic.  The  consequences  of  this 
vicious  training  ai-e  evident ;  both  in  their  oral  and 
written  effusions,  they  betray  excessive  ignorance  of  the 
necessary  limitations  of  human  knowledge,  and  of  the 
rules  which  govern  the  worth  of  evidence.  They  show 
a  preference  in  reasoning  for  what  is  gross  and  tangible, 
and  seem  incapable  of  dealing  with  what  is  individual 
and  minute.  They  are  apt  to  attach  undue  weight 
to  arguments  which  arise  from  separate  facts,  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  those,  less  easy  perhaps  to  gi'asp,  but  far 
more  conclusive,  which  spring  from  the  accumulation  of 
many.  In  all  cases,  they  perceive  the  separate  ptu'ts  of 
an  argument  more  readily  than  the  consequential  force 
which  necessitates  the  conclusion. 

On  exan^ining  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  we 
shall  find  it  vitiated  with  kindred  defects.  It  is  extensive 
rather  than  accm-ate,  discursive  rather  than  profound. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  acquired  in  one  chrection  only,  in 
which  case  its  comparative  value  is  exaggerated,  and  those 
important  relations  lost  sight  of  which  subsist  between  the 
vax'ious  divisions  of  the  field  of  facts.  Sometimes  it  has 
comprised  principles  which  are  only  relatively  tnie,  and 
been  chiefly  confined  to  those  discoveries  in  science  which 
have  made  most  noise  in  consequence  of  their  opposition 
to  prevailing  opinions.  Tliis  partial  kind  of  knowledge 
is  more  favourable  to  scepticism  than  any  other,  since  it 
gives  an  air  of  uncertainty,  empiricism,  and  incom- 
pleteness to  the  whole  aspect  of  human  research.  The 
very  mode  in  which  this  knowledge  has  been  acquired, 
that  of  self-tuition,  exposes  them  to  influences  which 
cannot  be  deemed  happy.     One  of  the  many  advantages 
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of  being  placed  under  a  competent  preceptor  is  tlie  ten- 
dency which  it  has  to  induce  a  lowly  estimate  of  our  own 
acquisitions.  The  master  is  to  the  boy  a  full  reser- 
voir of  all  possible  knowledge.  The  accomplished  pro- 
fessor of  classical  literature  or  natural  science  is  to  his 
pupils  the  ideal  of  erudition  and  research  ;  he  stands  on 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid  and  touches  the  sky.  In- 
accurate as  this  impression  may  be  in  regard  to  the 
individual,  its  general  influence  is  true  and  salutary. 
The  teacher  personifies  the  boundless  realms  of  thought. 
In  him  absolute  knowledge  daily  reads  a  lesson  of 
humility  to  the  expanding  mind.  The  spirit  of  his 
instructions  draws  aside  the  veil  which  shrouds  the 
majesty  of  science,  and  shows  the  young  aspirant  that 
the  highest  attainments  and  sublimest  discoveries  are 
but  the  approximation  of  a  few  inches  towards  her  star- 
girt  throne.  Such  a  course  of  training  naturally  results 
in  diffidence,  caution,  modesty,  carefulness  in  the  use 
of  positive  assertions,  the  habit  of  weighing  well  all 
that  can  bear  upon  the  accuracy  of  a  conclusion,  before 
raising  it  to  the  status  of  fixed  opinion.  Self-tuition  has 
an  opposite  tendency;  shall  it  therefore  be  frowned  upon? 
Not  till  we  proclaim  the  sim  a  nuisance  for  the  exhala- 
tions which  it  raises  from  the  surface  of  a  stagnant  pool. 
Self-tuition  successfiilly  prosecuted,  argiies  the  existence 
of  a  high  order  of  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and 
gives  an  individual  a  fair  claim  to  honourable  regard  ; 
but  it  is  indisputable  that  without  the  exercise  of  special 
care,  the  influence  it  exerts  on  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter and  the  acquisition  of  moral  truth,  is  not  exclusively 
propitious.  These  peculiarities  in  the  mental  training 
of  our  working  classes  would  not  have  had,  under  all 
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conceivable  circumstances,  the  same  disastrous  issue. 
We  can  conceive  of  social  conditions  in  which  all  these 
defects  would  have  been  arrayed  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  proneness  to  eiTor  which  they  involve  have 
become,  by  accident,  tribiitaiy  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
'Wliatever  external  hindrances  impede  the  progress  of 
Christianity  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  remove;  mean- 
while it  is  important  to  have  brought  to  light  those 
subjective  causes  which  arm  the  prejudices  that  may 
be  entertained  against  it  with  such  destructive  power, 
and  render  so  many  of  our  working  men  vohmtary  vic- 
tims of  the  shallowest  delusions. 

The   speculative   character   of  the   infidelity  which 
exists  at  any  given  time  among  the  mass  of  the  people 
always   bears   a   certain   relation  to  the  predominant 
philosophy  of  the  age.     The  two  seldom  exactly  cor- 
respond, but  the  one  always  follows  in  the  wake  of  the 
other.     Sometimes  the  sequence  takes  place  after  so 
long  an  interval,  that  the  pliilosophic   doctrines  have 
passed   into   neglect,   before   they   have   succeeded   in 
modifying  the  popular  sentiments  ;  the  upper  regions 
of  the  sky  have  grown  serene  and  bright  before  the 
elements  of  warfare  have  burst  upon  a  lower  sphere. 
■  The  infidelity  at  present  existing  among  the  working 
classes  is  no  exception  to  this  principle ;  it  is  intimately 
allied  to  philosophic  doctrines  which  were  in  ascendency 
half  a  century  ago.     Some  little   colouring  has  been 
imparted   to   it    by   the    attempted    appropriation   of 
geological  facts,  a  few  slight  modifications  in  mattere  of 
detail  have  been  effected  by  the  socialist  theories  which 
belong  exclusively  to  the  present  day,  but  most  that  is 
speculative  in  its  constitution  must  be  ascribed  to  that 
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arrogant  and  sensual  philosophy  which  reached  its 
zenith  about  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  flood 
of  materialism  which  then  threatened  to  swamp  the 
foundations  of  morality  and  religion  had  its  rise  in  the 
misrepresentations  and  perversions  which  were  imposed 
on  the  writings  of  our  own  illustrious  Locke,  by  his 
French  commentators.  The  thoughts  of  oiu*  great 
countryman,  sensualized  and  deadened  by  Condillac, 
were  the  stage  on  which  Voltaire  played  off  his  garish 
sophistries.  Under  the  Ixiou-wings  of  this  arch-scoffer 
atheism  ventured  to  laugh  in  open  day,  enthroned  her 
beastly  mummei'ies  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  and  uttered 
boasts,  which  common  sense,  if  left  unfettered,  would 
have  laughed  to  scorn.  The  infidel  offspring  of 
materialism  have  been  slain,  its  worthies  hang  unhar- 
nessed on  the  walls  of  Zion,  and  testify  by  their 
mouldering  limbs  the  temper  of  the  Christian  blade. 
Materiahsm  itself  has  begim  to  recede  before  the 
stealthy  march  of  principles  which  its  own  enormities 
have  evoked,  and  the  days  of  its  stay  in  the  temple  of 
science  are  already  numbered.  Meanwhile,  Paine  is  a 
text-book  with  the  people — exploded  arguments  are 
reiterated  by  the  working  man  in  utter  ignorance  that 
the  departed  champions  of  his  creed  would  be  ashamed 
to  use  them.  A  show  of  fighting  is  still  kept  up, 
while,  if  they  did  but  know  it,  their  ensigns  are  cut 
down,  their  entrenchments  forced,  and  their  camp 
taken.  In  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  popular  in- 
fidelity, as  it  at  present  exists,  is  a  phantom  which  must 
vanish  before  the  clearer  light  and  healthier  spirit 
of  coming  times.  Danger  threatens  us  fi'om  another 
quarter.     A  more  subtle  and  powerful  foe  is  already 
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entering  the  field.     Tantheism,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
is  the  demoniac  possession  of  the  age.     Receding  in- 
fideUty  saw  God  in  nothing,  the  infidelity  -with  which 
we  shall  shortly  have  to  contend  sees  God  in  eveiything, 
and    hei-e,    as    elsewhere,    extremes    meet.      Teutonic 
mysticisms  are  breathed  upon  us  in  boiTowed  numbers. 
Men  have  brought  into  use  ag-ain  the  ancient  tripod, 
they  claim  inspiration  for  their  ambiguous  "utterances," 
and  clothe  themselves  with  the  tattered  garment  of  the 
seer.     Paganism  revives  once  more, — eclectic  hberalism 
recalls  her  into  life — her  withered  forms  are  breaking 
through    the    incnistations    of   twenty   centuries,   her 
temples  rise  at  Delphi  and  Dodona,  her  statues  start 
from  dust,  and  take  their  stand  beside  their  ancient 
altars.     Eest,  Julian !    thy  mantle   has   fallen  on  the 
modern   prophet ;    peace  to   the  heroes   of  Valhalla  ! 
redress  shall  come  at  length  to  the  wrongs  of  Thor 
and  Odin;   a  brighter  day  is  dawning,  when  Europe 
shall   retm-n  in  penitence   to   her   oaken   forests,   her 
human  hecatombs,  her  wicker  cages,   and   her   druid 
shrines.      Happily,   this    danger    is    at    present    only 
lowering  in  the  horizon,  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand.      The   harpers   harp   never   so  wisely,  but   our 
Saxon  senses  are  too  dull  to  catch  the  syren  strain. 
The  utterances  of  transcendental  wisdom  have  hitherto 
been  confined  to  a  select  circle  of  admirers,  and  few 
even  of  them  have  gi-asped  the  principles  by  which  they 
arc  inspired.      The  mass  of  the  people  are  yet,  and 
must  for  some  time  remain,  untainted  with  this  leprosy, 
their  disease  is  of  a  less  dangerous  complexion ;  now  is 
the  time  to  effect  their  cure,  to  develop  their  mental 
energies,   and   promote   a   healthy   circulation   in   the 
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spiritual  system ;  in  a  word,  to  assist  them  in  gaining 
an  experimental  realization  of  substantial  truth,  that 
when  the  dogmas  of  Pantheism  are  presented  for  their 
acceptance,  they  may  have  discernment  and  streng-th 
enough  to  WTite  them  down  in  the  category  of  fictitious 
follies. 

A  tolerable  measm-e  of  intelligence  is  required  for 
the  sustenance  of  speculative  scepticism ;  it  can  neither 
exist  in  midday  splendour,  nor  yet  in  the  dai'kness 
of  midnight;  it  luxuriates  in  those  twilight  shades 
which  wrap  the  border-land  of  knowledge.  But  in- 
fidelity is  more  extensive  than  even  this  moderate 
degree  of  intelligence ;  we  should  expect,  therefore, 
to  find  it  existing  extensively  in  an  emotional  as  well  as 
a  logical  forin.  This  expectation  would  be  justified  by 
actual  acquaintance  with  the  religious  condition  of  the 
working  classes.  Such  acquaintance  would  detect  among 
them  the  existence  of  a  vast  amount  of  scepticism  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  to  any  system ;  a  sort  of 
floating  bullion  of  unbelief,  fusible  into  any  shape,  and 
applicable  to  any  purpose.  Infidelity  of  this  kind  never 
oom-ts  the  day,  it  seldom  ventures  abroad  in  a  cate- 
gorical form,  it  shows  itself  in  vague  but  powerful 
sympathies,  is  echoed  in  shrewd  suspicions,  welcomes 
every  kindred  sentiment  with  brotherly  ardour,  says 
yes  to  every  charge,  however  false,  which  is  levelled 
against  Christianity,  but  seems  incapable  of  assuming 
any  position  against  which  reason  could  direct  an  arg-u- 
ment.  Its  stronghold  is  the  heart;  bulwarked  with 
prejudice,  and  moated  in  with  floods  of  poisoned  pas- 
sion, it  thence  defies  alike  the  calm  and  the  boldest 
assaults  of  truth. 
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In  reference  to  this  mass  of  unreasoning  scepticism, 
the  great  question  is,  How  can  it  have  been  produced  1 
Probably  no  single  cause  will  adequately  account  for  it. 
To  some  extent  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  natural 
enmity  of  the  depraved  mind  to  the  principles  of  a  pure 
religion,  but  this  is  felt  to  offer  no  explanation  of  the 
specific  character  of  the  effect.  The  most  casual  obsei-ver 
must  feel  convinced  that  a  portion  of  it  is  due  to  cir- 
cumstances altogether  unconnected  -ftdth  religion.  With- 
out supposing  any  change  to  be  made  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  society,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  social 
circumstances  in  which,  to  say  the  least,  the  gospel 
could  be  offered  to  the  working  man  with  a  much 
greater  probability  of  his  accepting  it  than  it  can  now. 
This  may  be  conceded  without  the  special  impeachment 
of  any  section  of  the  community;  but  whatever  the 
consequence  might  be,  stern  truth  would  require  its 
concession.  That  the  condition  of  a  large  section  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  is  not  calculated  to 
inspire  them  with  friendly  feelings  towards  Christianity 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  an  indubitable  historic  fact. 
Every  part  of  the  world  is  stirring  with  the  entei-prises 
of  British  capital,  our  merchants  are  literally  princes, 
they  hold  the  empire  of  the  east,  their  sceptre  sways  the 
financial  world.  At  home  what  a  glittering  and  costly 
fabric  has  been  reared !  What  colossal  affluence  be- 
strides the  land !  luxury  revels  in  a  thousand  halls,  the 
gilded  forms  of  pomp  and  power  are  daily  flitting  before 
the  people's  eyes.  Meanwhile  what  arc  the  scenes 
which  might  be  contemplated  in  the  cellars,  the  garrets, 
the  cottages  of  the  poor?  There  life  and  death  contend 
in  uncertain  struggles.     Obscmity  covers  there   from 
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the  world's  eye  many  a  scene  of  misery  -whicli  would 
shame  and  sicken  it.  There  the  labourer,  denied  the 
boon  of  toil,  endeavours  to  cheer  his  pining  family  with 
hopes  which  he  does  not  feel.  There  the  sempstress 
plies  her  ill-paid  work,  snatching  from  life  itself  the 
means  of  sustaining  its  existence  ;  happier  even  in  her 
povei-ty  than  those  in  whose  bosoms  all  hope  has  become 
extinct,  and  who  in  that  desperate  crisis,  when  reason 
almost  fails,  have  deemed  death  less  terrible  than  dis- 
honour. Such  are  the  extremes  of  British  society ; 
what  must  be  the  moral  effect  of  their  proximate  co- 
existence? What  can  we  suppose  will  be  the  theology 
and  the  ethics  of  starvation?  When  the  artisan  has 
tried  his  last  resource,  and  returns  without  success  to 
the  bosom  of  his  anxious  family,  what  will  he  be 
tempted  to  think  of  the  equity  of  that  Providence  which 
has  pom-ed  thousands  upon  thousands  into  the  coffers 
of  his  neighbour?  It  is  our  happiness  to  be  acquainted 
with  some  to  whom  the  want  of  "the  bread  which 
perisheth"  has  been  made  the  means  of  communicating 
the  richest  spiritual  blessings,  and  wdio,  when  charity 
unexpectedly  opened  the  door  of  their  dwelling,  have 
been  found,  surrounded  with  a  weeping  family,  upon 
their  knees.  But  such  cases  are  very  rare,  poverty 
more  frequently  hardens  than  softens ;  the  man  who  is 
extremely  poor  is  exposed  far  more  than  tliey  whose 
circumstances  are  easy,  to  contractedness  of  feeling,  to 
that  combination  of  envy,  hatred,  and  suspicion  which 
are  the  chief  elements  of  religious  scepticism.  Talk  to 
him  of  the  Divine  goodness,  he  is  slow  to  believe  it. 
He  listens  moi-e  readily  to  the  counsel  of  Job's  wife. 
His  dark  imagination  sees  no  justice  in  the  world,  and 
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therefore  no  moral  government,  if  indeed  a  God.     The 
sentiments   which   sap   his   faith   in   the    doctrines   of 
natm-al  rehgion  make  still  easier  work  with  his  Chi'is- 
tianity.       The   greater    goodness   which   the   plan   of 
redemption  unfolds  is  still  more  repugnant  to  his  belief. 
The  spiritual  wants  which  it  promises  to  supply  take 
no  hold  upon  his  deadened  sympathies.      The  system 
which  offers  him   spiritual   blessings   seems  deaf  and 
dumb  in  reference  to  his  temporal  necessities.     Chris- 
tianity, as  he  beholds  it,  is  the  guardian  of  property, 
the  companion  of  senators  and  princes,  the  nurseling  of 
wealth  and  fashion ;   but  for  him  she  has  shed  no  tear, 
to  him  she  has  vouchsafed  no  smile,  in  the  hour  of  his 
need  she  extended  to  him  no  helping  hand.     Infidelity 
whispers  that  her  claims  are  unfounded,  her  piety  an 
imposture,    her   chief  business   to   secure   a  lucrative 
income  to  the  "  priestliood,"  and  rivet  more  closely  the 
cliains  of  political  power.      There  is  sweetness  in  the 
lie — its  very  malig-nity  soothes  his  cankered  soul.     He 
henceforth  broods   over  it,   as   if  in   revenge   for  his 
fimcied   wrongs;    it  imperceptibly  becomes  a  part  of 
liimself,  till  at  length  the  gospel  is  instinctively  hated 
as  the  symbol,  and  its  ministers  as  the  agents  of  oppres- 
sion.    Ci-uel  falsehood  !    Cruel  the  circumstances  which 
liave  prodiiced  it ! 

Between  a  profession  of  religion  on  tlie  one  hand, 
and  open  infidelity  on  the  other,  there  stretches  a  wide 
and  anomalous  region  which  we  will  now  proceed  to 
examine.  In  doing  so  we  will  first  notice  its  general 
features,  and  then  consider  the  several  shades  of  feeling 
and  opinion  which  mark  out  its  chief  divisions.     Rell- 
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gious  ignorance  is  the  most  general  characteristic  of 
that  numerous  section  of  the  working  classes  who  make 
no  direct  profession.    Whatever  the  attitude  they  stand 
in  towards  Christianity,  whether  it  be  one  of  indifference 
or  of  morbid  regard,  they  are  utter  strangers  to  its 
meaning  and  purpose.     This  ignorance  is  not  merely 
moral;   it   is   more   than   that   want   of  experimental 
knowledge  which  is  common  to  all  unrenewed  men; 
they  do  not  comprehend  it  intellectually.     They  have 
no  idea  of  the  specific  diflerence  which  distinguishes 
Christianity  fi-om  other  religious  systems,  nor  even  that 
such  systems  have,  or  ever  had  existence.     They  have 
no  intelligent  view  of  the  place  it  holds  in  the  Divine 
economy,  of  the  purposes  it  is  designed  to  attain,  nor  of 
the  moral  instrumentality  which  has  been  set  apart  for 
its  promotion.     Their  conceptions  of  the  preliminary 
principles  of  the  scheme  of  redemption  are  very  feeble 
and  indistinct.     The  fallen  condition  of  man,  the  abso- 
lute claims  of  Divine  justice,  the  inevitable  doom  of  the 
transgi'essor,  awaken  a  very  languid  recognition  iu  their 
hearts.     They  doubtless  feel  that  sense  of  guilt  which 
is  inseparable  from  the  commission  of  sin,  and  are  often 
perplexed  by  those   questions   which   guilt  invariably 
whispers  to  the  soul ;  but  they  never  understood  that 
Christianity  aspired   to   solve   those  questions,  it  was 
never  beheld  by  them  in  the  light  of  an  answer  dictated 
by  heaven  to  man's  stricken  conscience.     Relatively  to 
them   it    occupies  a  much   lower  status, — an   eai'thly 
institution  regarded  with  religious  feelings;  at  best  a 
mere  code  of  morality,  or  a  set  of  sapless  traditions. 
The  relation  which  the  Redeemer  sustains  to  us  as  our 
Mediator  with  the  Father,  as  the  exclusive  channel  of 
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pardon,  as  producing  in  us,  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  a  new  nature,  is  utterly  vuiknown.  Their  beliefs 
have  undergone  hardly  any  change  by  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  gospel.  Their  religion  is  in 
reality  the  religion  of  nature,  an  imperfect  Theism 
imder  the  guise  of  Christian  names.  Their  hopes  in 
the  prospect  of  futiu-ity  are  purely  Pagan, — melan- 
choly rays  emitted  from  that  twilight  of  despair 
which  Christianity  was  sent  to  enlighten.  In  the 
presence  of  death,  the  absolute  goodness  of  the  Infinite 
is  their  only  stay,  and  as  mere  experience  leaves  this 
view  of  his  character  somewhat  doubtful,  their  latter 
end  is  agitated  by  the  foresight  of  a  thousand  perils, 
and  is  at  beat  but  a  decorous  closing  with  destiny.  If 
pushed  to  it,  the  confession,  "  I  am  a  sinner,"  is  readily 
made,  and  perhaps  a  profession  of  hope  in  Chi-ist  may 
be  associated  with  it;  little  penetration,  however,  is 
required  to  discover  that  these  are  mere  scraps  of  an 
hcrecUtaiy  creed,  with  which  their  i-eal  sentiments  have 
no  more  vital  connexion  than  the  fiaiits  of  the  tropics 
with  the  Christmas  hoUy  which  they  are  sometimes 
made  to  adom. 

"Where  there  is  no  comprehension  of  these  vital 
questions,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  intelligence  in 
matters  of  detail,  and  on  these  accordingly  we  find  the 
grossest  ignorance  prevail.  But  Christianity,  as  it  is 
embodied  in  the  creeds  and  parties  of  the  present  day, 
is  inexplicable  without  some  reference  to  the  past.  To 
an  individual  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  various 
steps  by  which  its  present  position  has  been  reached, 
the  numberless  di\isions  which  exist  among  its  pro- 
fessors, the  opposite  opinions  which  cluster  alike  beneath 
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its  name,  and  the  apparently  hostile  attitude  of  different 
churches,  all  of  which  are  professedly  embarked  in  the 
same  cause,  present  to  the  spectator  a  scene  of  hopeless 
confusion.  This  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  pre- 
vious history  of  Christianity  is  charactei'istic  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  working  classes.  The  steps  which 
were  taken  by  its  first  disciples  to  insure  its  propagation, 
the  peculiar  influences  to  which  it  was  exposed  from 
Judaism  on  the  one  side,  and  from  paganism  on  the 
other,  its  subsequent  establishment  as  the  religion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  the  deterioration  which  rapidly 
developed  itself  in  the  morals  and  doctrines  of  its  pro" 
fessors ;  the  restless  and  reckless  ambition  wdiich  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  papal  power,  the  causes  which, 
the  moment  it  reached  its  zenith,  precipitated  its  decline, 
and  the  decisive  blow  which  was  dealt  to  it  by  the 
hands  of  Luther  ;  the  origin  of  the  various  sections  of 
British  Protestantism,  the  circumstances  which  prolong 
their  sepai'ation,  and  the  principles  which  give  them,  in 
the  midst  of  apparent  schism,  an  infrangible  unity — on 
these,  and  kindi-ed  topics,  very  often  no  information 
whatever  exists.  Such  ignorance  issues  in  great  evils, 
vast  masses  of  the  people  are  liable,  in  consequence  of  it, 
to  become  the  dupes  of  specious  misrepresentation, — 
they  have  no  safeguard  against  the  exaggerations  of 
party  zeal.  If  Luther  is  reviled,  they  straightway  en- 
dorse the  libel ;  if  told  that  the  quarrel  of  Henry 
VIII.  with  the  pope  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
English  Reformation,  they  have  no  refuge  fi-om  the  false- 
hood in  historic  fact,  and  may  be  excused  for  thinking 
that  any  act  of  a  man  who  bears  such  a  character  as 
tradition  ascribes  to  that  monarch,  may  with  wisdom  be 
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revoked.  Instinct,  it  is  true,  generally  ranges  ignorance 
on  the  side  of  received  opinions,  but  its  fidelity  can 
never  be  trusted ;  it  is  a  blinded  Samson,  one  hour  use- 
fully employed,  the  next  engaged  in  teai:ing  society  from 
its  basis.  But  the  gi'eatest  evil  which  springs  from 
religious  ignorance  is  the  suspicion  it  is  apt  to  en- 
gender respecting  the  truths  of  Christianity.  Many 
imagine  that  "  to  a  subject  so  fruitful  in  particular 
disputes,  there  must  attach  a  general  uncertainty ; " 
the  opposite  doctrines,  which  are  broached  with  equal 
confidence  by  its  professors,  seem  to  annihilate  each 
other,  leaving  nothing  on  which  the  mind  can  unhesi- 
tatingly repose.  The  Bible,  which  ought  to  have  served 
as  j\u  infallible  standard  of  appeal,  is  itself  caught  up 
in  the  vortex  of  controversy.  Happily,  however,  a 
degree  of  popular  deference  is  still  paid  to  the  sacred 
volume  which,  if  seasonably  improved,  may  lead  to  the 
happiest  results  ;  but  eveu  this  deference  is  often  un- 
sustained  by  knowledge ;  it  is  a  traditional  belief,  a 
stranded  remnant  of  a  wi-eck,  which  may  keep  its  place 
in  ordinaiy  weather,  but  which  the  first  storm  that 
rises  may  caiTy  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

Pieligious  ignorance  is  the  common  basis  of  several 
manifestations  of  the  popular  mind,  which  are  alien 
from  time  piety.  Of  these,  indifference  and  superstition 
are  the  most  striking.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  chance 
which  of  these  two  forms  it  shall  in  any  instance 
assume  j  every  set  of  circumstances  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual can  be  placed,  as  well  as  eveiy  variety  of  mental 
temperament,  has  a  determinate  leaning  to  one  rather 
than  the  other.  In  some  men  independence  of  chai-ac- 
ter  is  a  conspicuous  trait,  those  quahties  which  belong 
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peculiarly  to  themselves  are  most  strikingly  developed, 
their  will  is  naturally  firm  and  energetic  in  its  resolves. 
In  like  manner,  of  the  numerous  external  influences  to 
which  the  minds  of  men  are  exposed,  some  have  a  ten- 
dency to  bring  out  and  strengthen  this  individuahty  of 
character,  while  others  have  a  tendency  to  depress  it 
According  as  religious  ignorance  is  found  in  union  with 
the  former  of  these  mental  temperaments  and  social  in- 
fluences, or  with  the  latter,  it  terminates  in  indifierence 
or  in  superstition. 

Indifference  is  the  ordinary  town  di-ess  of  impiety. 
It  is  that  aspect  of  it  with  which  we  are  most  familiar 
in  the  language  and  demeanour  of  the  operative 
population.  It  is  this  which  speaks  its  meaning  in  the 
face  of  the  working  man  when  he  is  casually  reminded 
of  religion.  His  countenance,  if  rendered  vocal,  would 
say,  "  I  see  nothing  in  it."  Such  is  the  language  of 
indifference  ;  it  is  irrefragable  because  it  is  absurd.  It 
is  less  vulnerable  than  scepticism.  The  latter,  con- 
fessing Christianity,  if  true,  to  be  of  infinite  moment, 
confines  itself  to  the  canvassing  of  its  claims;  the 
former,  admitting  that  it  is  all  which  it  professes  to  be, 
sets  it  down  as  worthless.  Argument  can  be  confuted, 
the  champion  of  error  can  be  set  right,  but  this  blind 
indifierence  is  invincible.  If  Christianity  were  seen  in 
its  true  import  ;  if  the  sum  of  its  declarations  respect- 
ing the  moral  condition  of  man  and  the  intentions 
of  God  towards  him  were  fully  understood;  if,  in 
a  word,  Christianity  were  hiown,  the  absurdity  of  treat- 
ing it  with  indifference  would  be  laid  bare.  Men 
would  then  perceive  that  it  has  to  do  with  them  as 
individuals,  that  it  professes  to  bestow  upon  tliem  bless- 
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ings  of  inconceivable  worth,  and  that  it  must  ejthcr  be 
rejected  as  absohitely  unworthy  of  trust,  or  be  thank- 
fully accepted  as  the  only  way  of  escape  fi-om  "  the 
wrath  to  come."  The  intellectual  grasping  of  its 
doctrines  might  prove  the  means,  in  tlio  hands  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  of  subduing  the  heart,  and  at  least 
something  would  be  gained  in  forcing  impiety  to 
assume  an  attitude  which  would  make  it  more  easily 
assailable  by  the  arms  of  truth. 

Superstition  is  the  impiety  of  a  weak  and  obsequious 
mind.  It  is  usually  found  associated  with  a  morbid 
moral  sensitiveness,  an  imagination  disproportionately 
active,  and  with  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  practical 
powers.  It  is  the  rural  garb  of  iiTeligion.  In  the 
wear  and  tear  of  city  life,  and  the  perpetual  thronging 
and  collision  of  men,  it  is  apt  to  be  destroyed ;  but  in 
rural  solitude,  aided  by  the  greater  degree  of  ignorance, 
and  the  more  vivid  sense  of  dependence  which  there 
exist,  it  sends  its  fibres  deep  into  the  soul,  and  spreads 
over  it  a  continually  widening  and  deepening  gloom. 
Superstition,  as  a  spiritual  disease,  consists  in  the 
application  of  inadequate  remedies  to  the  felt  wants  of 
our  moral  nature.  It  has  a  true  and  false  element  in 
its  composition — it  recognises  our  fallen  state  ;  so  for  it 
is  true  :  it  trusts  in  a  fanciful  method  of  recovery — so  fai' 
it  is  false.  A  consciousness  of  guilt  lies  at  its  founda- 
tion, and  imaginary  methods  of  deliverance  form  its 
superstructm'c.  A  belief  in  ritual  efficacy  is  the  phase 
it  often  assumes  ;  it  places  reliance  in  certain  prescribed 
forms,  in  the  due  repetition  of  certain  prayers,  or  in 
the  reception  of  the  Christian  ordinances  at  the  hand 
of  an  accredited  minister.     To  this  is  sometimes  added 
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a  confidence  in  the  special  agency  of  invisible  beings,  or 
the  personal  possession  of  supernatural  powers.  In 
every  case,  however,  the  end  controls  the  means.  The 
soul  aims  at  possessing  a  persuasion  of  its  spiritual 
safety,  and  whatever  instrumentahty,  whether  of  a 
physical  or  moral  kind,  is  requisite  for  securing  that 
object,  is  heartily  believed  in.  Superstition  is  the 
soul's  attempt  to  remedy  its  disorders  by  its  own 
inventions ;  hence  ignorance  of  the  gospel  is  the  neces- 
saiy  condition  of  its  existence,  and  acquaintance  with 
the  gospel  its  infallible  antidote.  Once  let  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  be  apprehended,  once  let  the  bene- 
volence of  the  Divine  intentions,  and  the  nature  of  the 
Saviour's  mediatorial  work  be  clearly  seen,  and  there 
will  be  no  room  left  for  superstition.  The  wounded 
conscience  will  perceive  in  "  Christ  crucified "  an  all- 
sufficient  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  will  scatter  to  the  winds 
its  tissue  of  subjective  follies. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  the  religious 
condition  of  the  working  classes  ;  we  have  marked  the 
chief  forms  in  which  the  principle  of  impiety  exists 
among  them,  whether  it  be  a  weak  and  unintelligent 
profession,  avowed  infidelity,  or  that  ignorance  of 
religious  truth  which  shows  itself  in  indifference  and 
superstition.  Those  evils  are  not  inactive,  they  ger- 
minate and  bring  forth  fruit.  We  behold  their  baneful 
consequences  in  every  department  of  social  hfe.  Our 
sanctuaries  are  often  deserted :  beautiful  and  com- 
modious structures  occupy  the  most  conspicuous  sites 
throughout  the  land,  the  sabbath-bell  proclaims  the 
hour  of  prayer,  human  art  unites  with  the  sanctions  of 
religion  to  invite  the  footsteps  of  the  worshipper  ;  pious, 
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talented,  and  devoted  men  are  ready  to  preach  the  word 
of  hfe  to  assembled  thousands;  but  all  in  vain.  A 
respectable,  and  in  some  instances,  a  numerous  auditory- 
may  be  present,  but  they  do  not  fairly  represent  the 
community,  they  present  no  sample  of"  the  current 
thoughts  and  habits  of  the  people.  In  many  assem- 
blies it  would  occasion  surprise  for  a  working  man,  not 
connected  with  them  by  profession  or  family  ties,  to 
make  his  appearance.  The  multitude  flows  in  another 
direction,  where  nothing  reminds  them  of  the  Divine 
presence,  and  where  the  voice  of  the  preacher  is  never 
heard. 

Not  only  ai*e  our  sanctuaries  deserted,  but  the  sah- 
bafh  itself  is  frequently  given  up  to  desecration.  That 
sacred  day  which  God  has  set  apart  for  himself,  wdiich 
is  sanctified  by  the  sublimest  and  most  cheering  asso- 
ciations, and  which  has  continued  through  so  many 
ages  the  type  and  harbinger  of  eternal  rest ;  this 
institution,  whose  maintenance  is  enforced  by  the 
weightiest  oblio'ations,  and  is  commended  to  us  as  a 
signal  pi'oof  of  the  Divine  beneficence  to  man,  is  per- 
verted from  its  holy  ends,  robbed  of  its  distinctive 
sanctity,  and  virtually  incorporated  with  the  hours  of 
toil.  With  great  numbers  it  is  a  day  of  pleasm'e,  a  day 
f(ir  visiting,  feasting,  or  rambling.  On  the  sabbath 
they  display  imwonted  activity,  a  set  of  sensibilities, 
hitherto  dormant,  seem  then  to  be  called  into  action ; 
the  thirst  for  sensual  gratifications,  rendered  ungovern- 
able by  six  days'  restraint,  is  now  clamorous  for  enjoy- 
ment. Social  agencies  favour  its  indulgence,  railway 
companies  lower  their  fares,  contrive  trips  of  fifty 
or   sixty  miles,    and   to   avert   the   possible  charge  of 
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impiety,  engage  that  pleasure  seekers  shall  be  enabled 
to  attend  public  worship,  as  well  as  bathe  and  amuse 
themselves,  before  they  return  at  night !  Innumerable 
other  facilities  are  offered  for  furthering  the  business  of 
desecration,  every  species  of  vehicle  is  in  motion,  every 
thoroughfare  is  crowded,  every  village  within  a  moderate 
distance  of  town,  is  filled  to  overflowing.  Parks, 
gardens,  saloons,  and  beer-shops  are  all  alive  with 
merriment.  Keligion  seems  to  have  bidden  farewell  to 
society,  and  for  one  day  in  seven  to  have  confined  her- 
self exclusively  to  the  house  of  prayer,  leaving  the 
multitude  outside  to  pursue,  without  interruptiouj  their 
conspiracy  against  the  rights  of  God. 

The  same  hostility  to  religion  which  is  seen  in  sabbath 
profanation  is  also  displayed  in  the  disposition  which  is 
everywhere  evinced  to  cry  doivn  all  specially  religious  aims 
and  motives.  Benevolent  objects  must  be  now  prose- 
cuted on  other  grounds,  they  must  be  made  as  earthly 
as  possible  before  they  will  excite  a  general  sympathy 
in  their  favour.  Economic  considerations,  philan- 
thropy, politics,  all  these  obtain  a  much  higher  meed 
of  public  approbation  as  principles  of  public  conduct 
than  religion.  The  open  profession  of  religious  motives 
always  abates  something  of  the  vociferous  applause 
which  greets  a  leader  of  the  people ;  it  awakes  suspicion, 
gives  a  cast  of  weakness  to  his  character,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  foible  to  be  borne  with  on  account 
of  other  excellences,  rather  than  as  an  additional  title  to 
their  confidence.  Religion  is  becoming  more  and  more 
widely  dissevered  from  the  various  forms  of  social  good ; 
society,  at  every  fresh  advance,  seems  to  proclaim  it 
useless.     Religious  principles  have  no  visible  connexion 
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with  popular  objects ;  every  temporal  want  may  be 
satisfied  without  their  aid,  they  ai'e  thei'efore  voted 
impertinent,  very  well  for  "  good  people,"  but  useless 
for  the  world.  A  modification  of  these  feelings  is  the 
medium  through  which  professing  Christians  of  all 
pai'ties  are  viewed  by  the  working  classes.  The  church 
of  Christ  is  regarded  hy  the  people  without  confidence 
and  iviihout  respect.  A  wide  alienation  of  feeling  exists 
between  them  which  often  reaches  the  pitch  of  ran- 
corous mahgnity.  The  ministers  of  religion,  as  a  class, 
stand  at  the  lowest  point  of  popularity,  their  vocation 
is  regarded  as  useless,  their  motives  are  set  down  as 
venal,  eveiy  action  which  emanates  from  them  is  ex- 
posed to  systematic  misrepresentation.  If  tliey  con- 
fine their  labours  within  the  circle  marked  out  by  a 
very  narrow  intei-pretation  of  pastoral  duty,  they  are 
reviled  as  indolent ;  if  they  extend  their  labours 
beyond,  they  are  stigmatized  as  anxious  to  make  prose- 
lytes. Without  much  distinction  as  to  the  doctrines 
they  preach,  or  the  source  whence  they  derive  their 
incomes,  their  occupations  arc  denounced  as  unpropi- 
tious  to  freedom,  and  an  encumbrance  to  the  State. 

It  is  only  natural  to  expect,  in  connexion  with 
the  general  antipathy  which  is  thus  manifested  towards 
religion,  increasing  demoralization  of  social  manners. 
When  the  Divine  law  is  constantly  slighted  in  any  of 
its  commands,  disobedience  to  the  rest  is  rendered 
a  mere  matter  of  prudence  ;  they  may  or  may  not 
be  broken,  but  at  least  obedience  is  not  induced  by 
a  sense  of  duty.  When  God  is  practically  denied,  the 
depravity  of  the  heart  is  left  to  grow  unchecked,  and 
will   not  fail  to   develop  and  mature  itself   in  every 
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species  of  baneful  passion.  These  remarks  are  a  mere 
comment  on  tlie  morals  of  the  age ;  we  see  a  feeble 
recognition  of  the  Deity  in  every  walk  of  life ;  no  snch 
thoughts  of  him  are  abroad  as  can  administer  an 
effectual  check  to  impiety,  or  work  out  the  regenera- 
tion of  social  life.  Drunkenness  abounds,  unchastity  is 
regarded  as  a  venial  sin,  frightful  crimes  are  of  common 
occurrence,  and  the  flood  of  pollution  sweeps  along  with 
ever  increasing  vohmie  and  velocity. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  these  manifestations 
of  popular  irreligion;  they  are  too  notorious  to  be 
questioned.  The  real  evil  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
lies  not  in  them,  but  in  the  principles  from  which  they 
emanate, — in  impiety,  not  as  it  is  evinced  in  the  con- 
duct, hut  as  it  is  throned  upon  the  heart.  An  external 
reformation  would  be  a  poor  achievement  if  it  did  not 
spring  from  j)urified  sources  of  action  :  it  would  be 
useless,  were  it  possible,  to  exact  a  larger  measure  of 
outward  respect  for  Ohristianity  or  any  of  its  institu- 
tions, while  the  same  sentiments  of  bitter  enmity 
continued  to  be  cherished  within.  In  morals  as  well 
as  in  physics  it  is  a  merciful  arrangement  that  morbid 
symptoms  usually  indicate  the  presence  of  disease.  In 
botli  cases  it  is  infinitely  better  that  the  countenance 
should  be  disfigured,  or  that  some  limb  should  be 
deprived  awhile  of  its  healthy  action,  than  that  a  fatal 
disorder  should  secretly  prey  ixpon  the  vitals,  and  give 
no  signal  that  it  h^d  commenced  its  ravages  but  the 
death  of  the  victim.  AVhat  our  working  classes  are, 
that  may  they  apjoear  to  be  :  whatever  evil  exists  among 
them,  may  that  evil  be  presented  to  the  public  eye  with 
a  vividness   of  colouring  fully  equal  to  its  iutrinsio 
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heiaoiisness  !  External  symptoms  ai'e  harmless  in  them- 
selves, while  they  act  as  a  useful  guide  in  applying  the 
remedy.  The  great  question  which  Hes  for  solution 
before  the  church  of  Christ,  and  which  presses  for 
solution  with  increasing  m-gency,  is,  not  how  this  or 
that  instance  of  impiety  may  be  corrected,  but  how 
impiety  itself  may  be  extinguished;  not  how  a  more 
strict  observance  may  be  secured  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Christianity,  but  how  Christianity  itself,  in  its 
life-giving  power,  as  the  sovereign  channel  of  pardon, 
purity,  and  happiness,  may  be  made  the  welcomed 
inmate  of  every  cottage  in  the  land.  How  is  this 
to  be  done  ?  How  is  rehgion  to  be  made  absolutely 
supreme  in  the  hearts  of  its  professors  ?  How  are  the 
cavils  of  infidelity  to  be  silenced,  and  those  mists  of 
sceptical  prejudice,  which  darken  and  benumb  society, 
to  be  dispersed  ?  How  shall  the  ignorant  and  the 
depraved  be  brought  to  confess  the  grandem-  of  the 
spiritual  economy  under  which  they  live,  and  render 
willing  obedience  to  the  Prince  of  peace  1  Is  this 
a  consummation  too  blissful  to  be  realized]  Is  it 
too  large  a  blessing  for  faith  to  supplicate  at  the  hand 
of  God  1  Does  it  transcend  the  measure  of  his  jrood- 
ness,  the  gTandeur  of  his  designs,  or  the  capability  of 
his  appointed  means?  Does  the  prospect  of  its  re- 
cc])tion  portray  a  single  scene  which  has  not  already 
been  depicted  by  the  prophetic  pen,  or  involve  a  single 
element  of  success  which  the  Divine  promises  are  not 
pledged  to  bestow  1  No  !  the  impiety  which  moves 
around  us  is  formidable  to  ourselves  alone.  The  arm 
of  God  is  still  omnipotent,  his  word  is  not  bound,  his 
Spirit  is  still  unlimited  in  its  abihty  to  quicken  and 
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sanctify  the  souls  of  men  ;  those  purposes  of  mercy, 
which  are  large  enough  to  embrace  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  assuredly  include  within  them  the  spiritual 
recovery  of  our  native  isle.  What,  though  religion 
be  scoffed  at,  and  the  feeble  ties  which  have  hitherto 
secured  to  her  a  meed  of  popular  allegiance  seem  well- 
nigh  snapped  asunder,  the  greatness  of  the  emergency 
is  fully  equalled  by  the  appliances  with  which  it  can  be 
met.  With  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  the  love  of 
God  within  their  hearts,  her  champions  may  court  the 
conflict.  Let  but  Divine  truth  be  faithfully  diffused 
and  fearlessly  applied,  and  not  a  single  British  home 
shall  long  remain  unvisited  by  the  glorious  gospel. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

THE    PBINCIPLES   AND     BIEANS   WHICH   ARE     NECESSARY    TO 
SECURE  THE  ELEVATION  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  endeavoured  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  In  the  prosecution  of  that  design  we  became 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  many  evils  which  call 
loudly  for  removal,  and  which  cannot  be  suflFered  to  con- 
tinue much  longer  without  seriously  impeaching  the 
philanthropy  of  the  age.  In  glancing  at  their  personal 
and  domestic  condition  we  noticed  a  deficiency  in  point 
of  general  comfort,  such  as  must  militate  very  power- 
fully against  the  enjoyments,  the  uses,  and  the  duration 
of  life ;  such  a  laxity  iu  the  family  relations  as  must 
gi-eatly  tend  to  defeat  the  beneficent  purposes  contem- 
plated in  their  institution  ;  and  such  an  absence  of  in- 
telligent views  and  refined  habits,  as  must  prove  for- 
midably detrimental  to  the  interests  of  morality  and 
religion.  In  surveying  the  attitude  they  maintain  in 
reference  to  existing  society,  we  detected  in  it  a  peraia- 
nent  expression  of  discontent ;  softened,  it  is  ti-ue,  by 
the  influence  of  prosperous  times,  but  rendered  deeper 
by  the  pressure  of  distress,  and  continually  seeking  to 
manifest  and  defend  itself  through  the  medium  of 
speculative  doctrines  :  while  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
we  found  all  things  bespread  with  the  same  pallid  hue, 
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all  veiled  with  the  same  mournful  shades  of  ignorance, 
formalism,  or  infidelity. 

The  first  question  suggested  by  the  contemplation  of 
these  evils,  is  the  momentous  one.  Can  they  be  removed  1 
To  tliis,  our  faith  in  God,  in  truth,  and  in  humanity  un- 
hesitatingly replies,  They  can  !  The  inalienability  of 
this  inheritance  of  wretchedness  and  sin  is  inconsistent 
with  what  we  know  of  God's  goodness,  and  at  vari- 
ance with  that  method  of  recovery  which,  through  his 
Son,  he  has  communicated  to  the  world.  The  causes 
of  human  misery  lie  not  in  the  physical  creation; 
nature  herself  is  beneficent  and  lovely,  and  offers  no  ob- 
struction to  the  elevation  of  man ;  the  earth  is  stored 
with  riches,  a  thousand  appliances  sleep  within  its 
bosom  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  its  possessor; 
truth  is  radiant  still, — still  the  Infinite  Mind  looks  out 
upon  us  in  the  gTandeur  and  beauty  of  his  works,  and 
speaks  to  us  in  accents  of  mercy  through  the  Bible  and 
the  cross.  All  things  look  propitiously  on  human  pro- 
gress, man  alone  opposes  it ;  but  man,  even  in  sinfulness, 
is  not  omnipotent,  his  selfishness  has  been  grappled 
with   by    Almighty   love,    and   must   sm-render.      The 

/'"causes  of  human  misery  are  found  exclusively  in  the 
human   heart,  and   precisely  on  this  account  may  we 

/calculate,  by  Divine  help,  on  their  removal. 

If  these  evils  are  removable,  it  is  important  to  ask.  By 
whom  shall  they  be  removed?  To  what  classes  of 
society  are  we  entitled  to  look  for  aid  1  The  answer  in 
this  case  is  no  more  doubtful  than  in  the  former— the 
task  of  elevating  the  working  man  will  require  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  all  classes.  Intelligence  and 
wealth  must  furnish  the  means  of  improvement,  piety 
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must  ply  liim  with  precept  and  example,  his  cu'cum- 
stances  miist  be  so  far  changed  that  no  external  obstacles 
shall  oppose  his  rcfonnation ;  but  the  work,  to  be  com- 
pletely successful,  must  be  made  his  own.  He  is  not 
made  of  passive  materials  which  can  be  polished  and 
decorated  by  foreign  skill,  but  a  creature  who  is  endowed 
with  reason  and  volition,  who  claims  the  right  of  being  a 
law  to  himself,  and  whose  character  and  cu'cumstances 
must  always  be  an  exact  reflection  of  what  he  is  within. 
The  concentration  ujwn  liim  of  every  propitious  influ- 
ence would  be  of  little  use  if  it  did  not  succeed  in 
waking  his  own  energies  to  life,  and  warming  his  own 
soul  with  the  breath  of  freedom.  Pitying  angels  might 
descend  to  break  his  fetters,  and  open  the  doors  of  his 
prison,  but  their  pity  would  be  bootless  if  it  did  not 
prevail  upon  him  to  use  his  limbs,  and  go  forth  from 
the  house  of  bondage. 

First,  then,  among  the  means  which  ai-e  requisite  for 
elevating  the  condition  of  the  working  man,  we  place  a 
recognition  on  the  part  of  society  at  large  of  its  own 
obligation  to  help  him;  an  obhgation  springing  from 
those  principles  of  justice  and  benevolence  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  its  existence  and  well-being. 
But  this  by  itself  would  accomplish  very  little;  the 
sincerest  and  best  directed  eflbrts  on  the  part  of  others 
can  prove  useful  only  by  stimulating  his  own  energies  ; 
he  cannot  he  raised,  his  elevation  must  be  the  work  of 
his  own  will :  hence  it  is  necessaiy,  not  only  that  othera 
help  him,  but  that,  in  concert  with  them,  he  vigorously 
resolve  to  help  himself  But  this  self-effort  implies  the 
possession  of  stronger  motives  and  the  exercise  of  larger 
capabilities  than  the  working  man  at  present  possesses  : 

K.3 
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it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances he  has  neither  the  desire  nor  the  ability  to  help 
himself.  An  individual  must  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
condition  before  he  will  seriously  think  of  improving  it, 
and  his  attempts  at  self-improvement  will  be  successful 
only  in  proportion  as  they  are  appropriate  and  well-sus- 
tained. Hence  knowledge  is  required  for  the  working 
man,  in  order  that  he  may  become  the  subject  of  more 
refined  tastes,  and  may  be  fitted  intellectually  for  work- 
ing out  his  own  rescue.  But  secular  knowledge  is  not 
all-sufficient,  even  within  its  own  province,  while  it  can' 
do  little  towai'ds  conferring  upon  the  soul  the  highest 
blessings.  Its  natural  tendency  is  beneficial,  but  it 
sometimes  finds  companionship  in  vice,  and  has  been 
found  too  often  in  the  spendthrift,  the  drunkard,  and 
the  thief.  Religion  alone  can  make  other  means  suc- 
cessful in  promoting  the  physical  and  moral  elevation  of 
the  working  classes,  while  its  own  unaided  force  can  do 
more  for  the  attainment  of  that  object  than  all  other' 
means  united.  In  the  change  which  it  accomplishes- 
within  the  heart,  and  the  elevation  of  feeling  which  it 
awakens  by  connecting  the  soul  with  heaven,  we  find 
the  surest  pledge  of  improvement  in  their  entire 
condition. 

I.  The  fii'st  step  to  be  taken  in  order  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  the  working  man  is  a  generous  determina- 
tion ON  THE  PAET  OF  SOCIETY   AT  LARGE  TO    HELP   HIM  ; 

and  we  wish  in  the  first  place  to  show  that  this  determi-' 
nation  is  imperatively  a  social  duly.     The  obligations 
which  spring  from  our  social  relations  are  yet  but  very 
imperfectly  understood ;  current  views  respecting  them,  ■ 
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if  not  erroneous,  are  incomplete.  They  are  founded  solely 
on  one  aspect  of  the  question,  they  assume  the  absolute 
correctness  of  a  principle  which  is  fit  for  being  acted 
upon  only  when  duly  limited  by  others.  If  we  examine 
the  mischievous  effects  of  opinion  upon  the  interests  of 
mankind,  it  mil  be  found  that  they  spring  less  from 
eiTor  than  from  the  exaggerations  and  misapplications 
of  truth.  The  majority  of  men  are  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving those  delicate  lines  which  limit  the  application 
of  a  principle,  and,  accordingly,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  the  aggi'andizement  of  a  favourite 
opinion  at  the  expense  of  another  which  has  an  equal 
right  to  exclusive  sovereignty.  It  might  be  justly 
affirmed,  that  the  various  metaphysical  systems  which 
have  successively  held  the  empire  of  human  thought 
were  all  true  and  all  false.  For  the  most  part  their 
constituent  doctrines  were  true,  but  they  were  mixed 
in  wrong  proportions,  so  that  each  system  differed  from 
the  rest  chiefly  in  the  preponderance  of  some  element 
which  was  common  to  them  all.  If  the  passions  could 
have  taken  so  deep  an  interest  in  metaphysics  as 
uniformly  to  have  cherished  a  preference  for  the  same 
doctrine,  all  speculation  would  have  been  vitiated  by 
one  common  eiTor,  which  it  would  have  required  the 
utmost  energies  of  truth  to  coirect.  What  was  im- 
possible in  speculation  has  been  realized  in  practice; 
here  the  passions  have  uniformly  been  partial  to  the 
same  principle,  the  extent  of  whose  application  they 
!i;ive  enlarged  beyond  its  proper  bountls.  In  the 
'irld,  self-interest  is  regarded  as  the  exclusive  social 
I  i\v.  Other  principles  are  fonnally  recognised,  but 
I'licii-  jurisdiction  is  vague  and  shadowy,  they  embody 
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no  absolute  obligation,  they  never  speak  in  the  im- 
perative mood ;  whatever  heed  may  be  taken  of  them  is 
looked  upon  as  a  work  of  supererogation ;  should  they 
ever  steal  into  the  haunts  of  business  they  are  regarded 
as  fan-  intruders,  admitted  thei'e  on  a  principle  of  moral 
gallantry,  rather  than  their  own  sovereign  right.  With 
scarcely  a  single  dissentient  voice  self-interest  is  vested 
with  absolute  control  in  all  secular  matters,  and  nobler 
principles  are  kept,  as  if  for  state  occasions,  when  the 
mind  is  graciously  disposed  to  acts  of  unusual  goodness. 

Self-interest,  confined  within  proper  limits,  is  a  just 
and  beneficent  principle.  It  has  been  ordained  by  the 
Creator  one  of  the  chief  means  of  promoting  individual 
happiness,  and  thus  of  advancing  the  general  welfare  of  f 
the  species.  In  this  arrangement  we  see  that  character- 
istic of  the  doings  of  an  Infinite  Mind,  whereby  the 
fruition  and  happiness  of  every  portion  of  his  works 
are  consistent  with  the  fruition  and  happiness  of  the 
whole.  In  order  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind 
God  bade  every  man  consult  his  own,  having  so  ordered 
the  issues  of  events  that  obedience  to  this  law  would 
further  the  welfare  of  all.  A  regard  to  self-interest  is 
only  the  outward  manifestation  of  self-love,  a  principle 
which  holds  a  place  among  the  simplest  elements  of 
our  moral  nature,  the  influence  of  which  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  lives  of  the  holiest  men,  and '  without 
which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  human  race 
could  possibly  have  continued  to  exist.  Self-interest 
as  a  social  law  is  divinely  constituted,  but  it  is  not 
vested  with  absolute  control — it  enjoys  only  a  co- 
ordinate jurisdiction,  its  sphere  of  operation  is  bounded 
by  other  principles,  it  has  no  right  to  the  monopoly  it 
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has  usurped  over  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  mankind. 
Benevolence  is  equally  imperative.  The  same  careful  and 
systematic  regard  which  we  pay  to  oui*  own  welflxre,  we 
are  bound  to  pay  to  the  welfare  of  others.  -  It  is  lawfid 
to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  self-interest,  but  the 
same  legislative  authority  which  made  it  so  has  also  de- 
creed, that  the  measure  of  love  which  we  cherish  towards 
oui'selves  shall  be  the  measure  of  what  we  ought  to 
cherish  towards  our  neighbour.  We  have  reraembei'ed 
only  half  the  precept,  wliile  the  whole  retains  its  force. 
We  have  emblazoned  in  golden  letters  to  the  mind's 
eye  that  part  which  relates  to  o.urselves,  while  the  rest 
we  have  kept  in  private,  as  a  memorandum  for  occa- 
sional perusal,  or  else  consigned  to  entire  oblivion. 

"  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  This  is  the  rvde  which 
mankind  received  from  the  lips  of  the  Great  Teacher, 
and  it  is  confirmed  and  enforced  by  the  general  ten- 
dencies of  society.  Self-interest,  as  a  law  of  life, 
receives  a  sanction  from  experience,  but  so  also  does 
an  enlightened  and  constant  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  others.  As  principles  of  social  action,  both  are 
equally  important  and  equally  binding.  Discard  the 
former,  and  society  stands  still  j  discard  the  latter, 
and  it  rushes  to  ruin.  Without  the  recognition  of  the 
cue,  society  could  not  exist ;  without  the  recognition  of 
the  other,  its  existence  must  be  a  series  of  revolutions. 
Self-interest  acted  on  as  an  absolute  and  exclusive 
principle  is  self-destructive,  it  tends  to  a  complete  dis- 
ruption of  the  social  tics,  to  complete  disorganization 
and  decay.  The  welfare  of  society  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the   mutual    sentiments  with  which    its 
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members  regard  each  other.  In  order  to  promote  it 
they  should  be  bound  together  by  ties  of  delicate 
and  manly  sympathy  ;  they  should  have  one  pulse,  one 
pm-pose,  one  soul.  The  bosom  of  every  man  should 
open  an  avenue  through  which  compassion  rpight  freely 
pass,  to  touch  those  common  chords  which  diffuse 
through  all  vibrations  of  kindred  pity.  In  such  a  state 
of  the  social  body  physical  wretchedness  would  be  un- 
known;  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  array  the  resources  of  society  in  a  crusade 
ao-ainst  it.  Men  would  feel  that  the  highest  ends  for 
which  wealth  and  influence  are  lent  by  Heaven  remain 
unanswered  while  their  fellow-man  is  the  victim  of 
evils  from  which  they  could  effect  his  rescue.  But 
selfishness  is  a  deadly  foe  to  these  generous  social 
virtues ;  self-interest,  constituted  the  highest  law,  creates 
an  intense  individuality  of  feeling,  shuts  the  eye  to  scenes 
of  suffering,  renders  the  bosom  inaccessible  to  the  claims 
of  pity,  isolates  man  from  man,  and  makes  society  a 
fortuitous  assemblage  of  atoms,  rather  than  a  living 
whole.  Composed  of  such  heterogeneous  materials, 
with  so  little  cement  in  its  constitution,  society  is  ill 
fitted  to  battle  with  the  waves  of  popular  tumult,  and 
will  be  in  danger  on  the  first  collision  of  breaking  into 
a  thousand  pieces.  While  such  an  exclusive  regard  to 
the  dictates  of  self-interest  unfits  society  for  resisting 
successfully  the  effects  of  sudden  change,  it  has  by 
virtue  of  its  influence  on  social  progress  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  produce  them.  It  invariably  tends  to  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  a  few  hands;  in  concert  with 
the  power  of  capital  it  draws,  at  every  step,  the  aggre- 
gate riches  of  the  community  within  a  narrower  circle, 
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and  renders  broader  and  deeper  the  chasm  which  sepa- 
rates the  rich  from  the  jx>or.  But  wealth  and  poverty 
have  their  pecuhar  \'ices,  and  except  when  reconciled 
through  the  medium  of  philanthropy,  they  have  little 
in  common  but  suspicion  and  frowns.  Wealth  is  apt  to 
indulge  in  pride  and  oppression,  and  poverty  in  recrimina- 
tion and  despair.  Such  elements  cannot  slumber  peace- 
fully in  the  sky,  sooner  or  later  they  must  meet,  and  vent 
themselves  in  storms  and  thunder.  This  catastrophe 
is  often  delayed  by  the  consem^ative  forces  of  society,  but 
only  to  happen  at  length  with  more  destructive  violence, 
rending  asunder  the  social  fabric,  and  filling  the  earth 
with  ten-or,  with  waiUngs,  and  with  blood. 

On  eveiy  ground,  both  human  and  divine,  bene- 
volence is  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  social  law.  It  has 
no  exceptional  or  occasional  jurisdiction,  but  is  entitled 
to  a  joint  authority  with  self-interest  in  all  the  actions 
and  schemes  of  life.  Its  exercise  is  not  a  piece  of 
supererogation,  but  an  act  of  positive  duty,  inculcated 
by  religion,  and  enforced  by  a  regard  to  the  general 
interests  of  mankind.  It  exerts  a  softening  influence 
upon  the  heart,  brings  into  play  its  noblest  sympa- 
thies, promotes  a  fusion  of  soul  with  soul,  rescues  hfe 
from  the  charge  of  being  a  gladiatorial  sti-uggle  for 
gold,  and  converts  it  into  a  sphere  of  holy  discipline, 
where  love,  yet  fragile,  by  daily  exercise  may  grow 
:ithletic,  latent  sensibilities  may  be  evoked  and  trained, 
land  the  intercourse  of  man  with  man  may  be  gi-adually 
changed  into  a  reciprocation  of  guileless  com-tesies  and 
ilmnest  friendship.  Thus,  benevolence  holds  society 
(lU'ether,  unites  its  constituent  atoms  in  the  embrace  of 

1  aU-pcrvadiug  principle,  enabling  it  to  resist  alike  the 
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storms  of  anarchy,  and  tlie  crumbling  touch  of  time. 
Its  influence  on  the   social  relations  is  equally  propi- 
tious ;  it  gives  to  the  revolutions  of  wealth  a  centrifugal 
force,  which  keeps  them  sufficiently  large  to  encircle 
the  entire  community  ;   it  tends  to  create  such  a  distri- 
bution of  temporal  blessings  as  would  place  every  man 
in  circumstances  of  comfort,  and  diffuse  the  life-blood 
of  contentment  throughout  the  social  system.      In  this 
light,  benevolence  takes  its  place  among  those  conserv- 
ative principles  which  alone  can  insui'e  to  the  interests 
of  mankind  a  safe  and  permanent  progress  ;  Providence 
has  given   us,  in  its  supremacy,   a  safeguard  against 
those  evils  on  which  commonwealths  make  shipwreck. 
No  political  revolutions,  no  outlandish  laws,  no  socialist 
theories  are  necessary  to  secure  the  prosperity  and  per-| 
manence  of  social  interests;  let  men  delight  in  doing''' 
good  to  each  other, — this  is  the  sovereign  specific.    God 
has  given  us  a  law  for  making  the  world  happy,  its  ' 
sanctions  are  felt  in  every  bosom,  and  the  means  ofl 
carrying  out  its  provisions  are  accessible  on  every  hand. 
But  benevolence  is  identical  with  justice  ;    it  com- 
prises no  more  than  man  oives  to  man.      Obligation 
does  not  arise  exclusively  from  utilitarian   considera- 
tions ;   these  indicate  its  existence,  but  furnish  us  with 
no  account  of  its  birth.     For  the  origin  of  oiu-  social 
duties  we  must  look,  not  to  the  future,  but  to  the  past ; 
not  to  indefinite  and  uncertain  tendencies,  but  to  thu 
will  of  God,  as  written  on  the  book  of  nature,  unfolded 
more  clearly  in  the  pages  of  inspiration,  and  echoed  in 
the  heart.     Traced  to  their  primitive  spring,  the  sister 
streams  of  benevolence  and  justice  meet ;  on  issuing 
from  Paradise  they  are   one,   only  in  the  dark  and 
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tortuous  ways  of  life  have  they  been  divided.  Mau 
owes  to  eveiy  human  being  the  affection  of  a  brother. 
He  was  not  created  a  savage ;  the  theory  which  says 
so  is  profane  :  he  was  not  originally  inspired  with 
sentiments  of  inveterate  malignity  towards  his  species  ; 
the  libel  which  affirms  it  is  worthily  associated  with 
despotism  in  politics,  profligacy  in  morals,  and  infidelity 
in  religion.  No  !  fraternity  was  the  condition  of  his 
creation ;  social  sentiments  and  affections  were  implanted 
in  his  bosom,  for  the  exercise  of  which  a  genial  sphere 
was  opened  by  the  hand  of  God.  Issuing  from  the 
same  pair,  mankind  were  continually  reminded,  by 
a  visible  relationship,  of  the  feehngs  with  which  they 
ought  to  regard  each  other.  Had  they  been  created 
I  individually,  by  a  direct  exercise  of  Divine  power, 
I  their  common  origin,  derived  from  an  invisible  cause, 
would  have  been  less:  evident,  and  would  have  fui-nished 
fewer  incitements  to  social  feeling.  Finding  themselves 
placed  in  a  similar  physical  condition,  and  endowed 
with  susceptibilities  of  friendship,  fraternal  sentiments 
might  at  length  have  been  developed,  but,  isolated  from 
all  others  in  their  birth,  without  any  past,  or  any  col- 
lateral tics,  it  is  more  likely  that  those  susceptibilities 
would  have  died  for  want  of  exercise,  and  that  the  soul 
would  have  been  given  up  to  all-engrossiug  selfishness. 
But  God  has  arranged  otherwise.  He  has  written  his 
will,  not  only  in  the  heai't,  but  in  the  inevitable  condi- 
tions of  our  existence  ;  by  the  institution  of  mamago 
he  has  opened  the  channels  of  a  common  fathcrliood, 
and  a  common  fraternity,  through  which  the  streams 
of  love  may  flow  to  the  utmost  limits  of  mankind. 
By  this  aiTangement,  relationships  which  appeal  to  sense, 
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aid  in  enkindling  sympathies  which  move  the  soul. 
The  inward  and  the  outward  of  human  life  are  bound 
by  a  sacred  league  to  help  each  other.  Selfishness  is 
kept  in  check  by  the  reminiscences  of  childhood,  by 
the  presence  of  a  common  parent,  and  the  claims  of 
common  blood.  The  warmth  engendered  in  the  soul 
by  the  parental  hearth  becomes  a  focus  of  heat,  whose 
genial  rays  may  be  conducted  tlirough  the-  world. 
Under  the  guidance  of  inspiration  and  science,  philan- 
thropy may  ascend  through  the  gloom  of  sixty  centu- 
ries, and  proclaim  from  the  verdant  slopes  of  Eden — 
"  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  recognition  of  benevolence  as  a  social  law  is  one 
of  the  chief  wants  of  British  society.  We  have  ai'rived 
at  precisely  that  stage  in  our  national  career  when  such 
a  recognition  is  imperatively  needed  to  rescue  us  from 
imminent  evils.  During  tlie  last  centiiry,  society  amongst 
us  has  undergone  a  radical  change  ;  we  have  advanced 
with  unprecedented  rapidity  to  the  height  of  commer- 
cial greatness  ;  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  individuals, 
combined  with  the  application  of  steam  to  manufactures 
and  navigation,  and  the  extension  of  our  maritime 
power,  have  resulted  in  a  prodigious  increase  of  ti'ade, 
and  entu-ely  changed  the  character  and  prospects  of  the 
nation.  This  change  has  naturally  been  accomj)anied  by 
one  of  corresponding  magnitude  in  its  internal  condition. 
We  have  experienced,  in  the  rapidity  of  progress,  the 
breaking  up  of  ancient  interests,  and  the  disruption  of 
ancient  ties.  Tlie  population  has  been  grouped  afresh, 
in  accordance  with  new  laws ;  trade  witli  its  magic  wand 
iias  ti-ansfen-ed  it  from  the  country  to  the  town;  thou- 
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sands  who  would  otherwise  have  gained  a  livelihood  by 
agricTilture,  or  the  sober  transactions  of  domestic  com- 
merce, depend  for  their  subsistence  on  the  fitful  de- 
mauds  of  foreign  mai-kets.  If  the  people  have  not 
become  absolutely  poorer,  their  poverty  has  been 
brought  into  more  startling  contrast  with  wealth,  and 
has  thus  been  rendered  more  impressive.  Manufactures 
have  developed  more  strikingly  than  could  have  been 
done  by  agriculture,  the  chief  doctrine  of  political 
economy,  that  labour  is  the  source  of  wealth,  and  has 
thus  started  in  many  a  mind  new  trains  of  invidious  re- 
flection. Important  changes  have  at  the  same  time  taken 
place  in  popular  sentiment :  our  ancient  nationality 
of  feeling  has  almost  vanished ;  feudal  influences  have 
been  swept  away  ;  that  chivalrous  veneration  which  the 
masses  once  felt  for  ancestral  splendom'  and  hereditary 
nde  has  been  considerably  diminished.  Principles  which, 
whether  good  or  evil  in  themselves,  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  binding  the  different  classes  of  society  together, 
have  been  displaced,  and  none  have  been  adopted  in  their 
stead.  As  a  people  we  are  disiuiitcd  ;  we  are  broken  into 
factions,  sects,  and  classes ;  discontent  is  fiercely  brooding 
in  our  bosom,  hopeless  penury  finds  relief  in  nursing 
envenomed  thoughts.  We  want  such  a  manifestation  of 
love  as  wovdd  smile  them  into  kindness,  the  prevalence 
of  a  universal  sentiment  of  brotherhood  in  which  all 
could  find  unity  and  repose.  Instead  of  that  restless 
craving  after  wealth  which  reads  so  keen  a  satire  on  the 
age,  we  want  a  more  distinct  perception  of  those  vir- 
tuous uses  which  alone  can  adorn  it  vnth  a  stainless 
lustre  :  instead  of  that  unmingled  satisfaction  with 
which,  as  the  year  closes,  we  look  at  the  sum-total  of 
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our  national  profits,  we  want  a  more  anxious  desire  to 
ascertain  how  far  they  have  been  shared  by  the  indus- 
trial millions  :  instead  of  that  disposition  to  regard  the 
labourer  merely  in  the  light  of  a  human  machine,  into 
which  the  maxims  of  political  economy  are  so  apt  to 
betray  us,  we  want  a  practical  recognition  of  his  higher 
nature,  of  his  essential  equality  with  ourselves,  of  his 
claim.s  upon  our  pity,  our  gratitude,  and  our  esteem ;  we 
want  sxich  a  warm  and  unquestioning  philanthropy  as 
shall  batter  down  our  frigid  conventional  sympathies, 
make  the  master  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  man, 
reach  the  friendless  and  outcast  in  their  dreary  dwell- 
ings, and  lay,  by  the  potent  spell  of  love,  the  frenzied 
demon  which  rules  within  their  hearts.  The  exhibition 
of  such  a  spirit,  not  only  on  the  part  of  those  who  ai-e 
conspicuous  for  wealth,  bvit  on  the  part  of  all  who 
possess  influence  over  the  temporal  condition  of  others, 
would  heal  many  of  the  evils  which  oppress  society, 
quickly  impart  strength  and  elasticity  to  its  languid 
frame,  light  up  its  downcast  countenance  with  sunny 
gleams,  and  gild  its  path  with  the  anticipated  visions  of 
a  brighter  day. 

Eegarding  a  generous  determination  to  help  the 
working  classes  as  an  imperative  social  duty,  we  proceed 
to  ask,  What  are  the  principles  which  should  control 
its  exercise,  and  tvhat  are  the  practical  forms  which  it 
may  most  appropriately  assume?  In  reply  to  the 
former  of  these  questions  we  remark — First,  that  the 
object  aimed  at  should  be  prevention  rather  than  cure. 
In  tliis  respect  a  great  defect  is  chargeable  on  our  bene- 
volent efforts.  We  provide  for  the  destitute,  the  sick, 
the  helpless,  the  guilty;  we  have  our  dispensaries,  our  I 
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liospitals,  our  workliouses,  our  asylums,  and  our  gaols; 
Vi'c  staud,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  the  moral  cata- 
ract, whence  -wTetchedness  of  every  sort  precipitates 
itself  upon  society,  and  endeavour,  but  without  success, 
to  turn  it  aside  into  the  petty  channels  which  we  have 
jirepared  for  it.  Instead  of  thus  vainly  struggling  with 
overwhelming  e\als,  how  much  better  would  it  be  to 
explore  those  dreary  regions  where  they  take  their  rise, 
and  destroy  them  at  their  som-ce ;  instead  of  providing 
exclusively  for  sickness,  how  much  better  to  furnish  the 
people  with  the  conditions  of  health;  instead  of  re- 
maining satisfied  with  maintaining  asylums  for  the 
improvident,  and  penal  settlements  for  the  guilty,  how 
much  better  would  it  be  to  spread  among  the  people 
those  intellectual  and  moral  influences  which,  with  the 
•Di^due  blessing,  would  make  them  thrifty  and  pro- 
vident, virtuous  and  happy !  ' 

Secondly, — Whenever  practicable,  individual  shoidd 
he  preferred  to  aggregate  agency.  Organizations  have,  to 
a  great  extent,  usui-ped  the  place  of  personal  effort.  For 
the  attainment  of  some  objects  they  are  veiy  necessary, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  too  often  stand  as  a  merely 
theoretical  acknowledgment  of  duty, — a  public  servant, 
kept  to  perform  badly  what  each  indi-\adual  would  do 
best  himself  In  how  many  cases,  for  example,  does  the 
subscription  of  a  guinea  to  a  charitable  institution  furnish 
conscience  with  a  dispensation  from  the  necessity  of  being 
liberal  for  a  whole  year !  Every  new  claim  which  may  be 
presented  is  tacitly  refciTcd  to  this  standing  act  of  bene- 
volence, and  instantly  silenced.  Like  ordinary  business 
transactions,  charity  is  thus  done  by  wholesale,  with  a 
similar   result    in    point   of    cheapness.       How   many 
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advantages  would  be  gained  if  private  benevolence  were 
to  become  its  own  almoner !  Not  to  speak  of  the  pecu- 
niary saving  which  would  result  from  having  a  less 
amount  of  charitable  machinery  to  keep  in  operation, 
what  costly  blessings  would  be  conferred  both  on  the 
recipient  and  the  giver  !  It  is  one  thing  to  be  relieved 
by  the  officer  of  a  public  institution,  who  is  paid  for 
doing  it,  and  another  to  receive  help  direct  from  the 
hand  of  a  disinterested  friend.  In  the  former  case  an 
emotion  of  joy  is  experienced,  but  no  sense  of  personal 
obligation  enters  into  it,  and  for  moral  purposes  it  is 
useless;  while  in  the  latter  the  feeling  awakened  is 
strong  and  definite — the  expression  of  personal  sym- 
pathy has  caused  the  tenderest  chords  within  the  soul 
to  vibrate,  and  fixed  itself  in  pleasurable  reminiscences 
and  grateful  resolves.  Nor  would  a  less  advantage 
accrue  to  the  giver :  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  con- 
sideretk  the  poor."  Converse  with  the  destitute  is 
healthful;  it  brings  into  action  a  class  of  sensibilities 
whose  influence  is  highly  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
discipline,  furnishes  a  f:alutary  check  to  the  growth  of 
indifference  and  pride,  and  opens  to  us  a  source  of  the 
pm-est  pleasure.  To  be  charitable  by  proxy  is  to  make 
ourselves  strangers  to  half  "  the  luxury  of  doing  good." 
Thirdly, — Benevolence  should  adopt  those  modes  of 
administering  help  tvhich  are  most  lihehj  to  stimulate 
the  individuals  relieved  to  self-exertion.  Except  in 
extreme  cases,  many  evils  spring  from  eleemosynary 
aid.  It  offers  a  premium  to  indolence,  takes  away  the 
chief  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  alienates  the  coarser 
motives  of  self-interest  from  the  side  of  labour.  When 
given  frequently,  it  does  positive  injury  to  the  recipient. 
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God  has  aiTanged  that  the  bodily  aud  mcutal  faculties 
shall  be  developed  by  labovvr.  A  man  is  a  sti-anger  to 
himself  till  he  gains  the  acquaintance  in  the  ciiish  of 
actual  life.  Perpetuate  the  treatment  of  infancy,  and 
man  would  remain  a  babe ;  one  half  his  soul  would  lie 
asleep,  to  be  roused  perhaps  to  a  sense  of  its  intellectual 
pupilage  only  by  the  stroke  of  death.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  be  too  paternal  in  the  treatment  of  man- 
kind. Let  them  stand  alone ;  help  them  only  when  they 
fall,  and  then  only  till  they  have  risen  again ;  any 
further  help  is  impertinent,  it  is  unkind.  By  alternate 
success  and  failure  let  them  prove  themselves,  and  be 
disciplined  for  immortality. 

These  evils  aft'ect  the  individual,  but  there  are  others 
springing  ffom  the  same  source  which  affect  society.  As 
heat  is  propagated  through  liquid  bodies  by  a  free  circu- 
lation of  particles,  so  are  true  principles  difiused  thi'ough 
the  world  by  the  free  action  and  reaction  of  one  mind 
upon  another.  Render  all  human  minds  but  one  de- 
pendent upon  that  one,  and  progress  would  be  impos- 
sible ;  one  opinion,  one  tendency,  whether  good  or  bad, 
would  be  common  to  them  all.  Precisely  as  the  principle 
of  dependence  is  developed  in  society,  is  the  mobility  of 
the  mass  diminished,  and  social  progress  impeded.  Be- 
sides, in  proportion  as  the  individual  deteriorates,  the 
social  energies  of  mankind  are  weakened.  A  community 
is  industrious,  provident,  and  enterprising  in  exactly  tlie 
same  ratio  as  corresponding  qualities  exist  among  its 
members.  Society  is  dependent  xrpon  no  human  power 
besides  itself,  since  it  represents  the  aggregate  of  man- 
kind. It  can  accomplish  all  that  is  possible  to  man, 
but  this  must  be  accomplished  by  its  own  energies  or 
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not  at  all.  No  miracle  guards  it  from  extinction ;  if  it 
choose  to  do  nothing,  and  dare  nothing,  as  a  matter  of 
course  it  will  die.  But  the  determination  and  self- 
reliance  which  are  thus  necessary  to  the  very  existence 
of  society  can  only  spring  from  the  determination  and 
self-reliance  of  those  who  compose  it.  Thus  every 
indolent,  irresolute,  and  improvident  man  is  an  element 
of  social  decay  and  dissolution. 

With  these  principles  in  view,  benevolence  may  be 
left  to  choose  its  own  manifestations,  assm-ed  that  it  can 
only  choose  such  as  are  beneficial  to  society  ;  there  are, 
however,  several  specific  forms  in  which  its  action  is  emi- 
nently required,  to  which  we  will  briefly  direct  attention. 

It  is  required  in  order  to  establish  the  habit  of 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed.  They  are  at  present  separated  too  much 
for  the  interests  of  society  and  themselves.  Very  often 
tlie  employer  is  known  only  as  the  owner  of  capital ;  the 
only  aspect  under  which  he  is  presented  to  his  work- 
people is  a  mercenary  one.  He  seldom  speaks  to  them; 
they  cannot  approach  him  confident  of  obtaining  at 
least  a  patient  and  respectful  hearing ;  the  entire 
management  of  their  mutual  relations  is  consigned  to 
foremen  and  overlookers,  who  act  as  they  please  without 
any  danger  of  appeal  to  higher  powers.  Should  such 
an  appeal  be  made,  the  reply  in  too  many  cases  would 
be,  "  I  leave  all  matters  of  that  sort  to  my  manager, — • 
I  cannot  interfere  with  his  arrangements."  Such  dele-, 
gated  authority  is  at  least  liable  to  abuse,  and  since  it 
is  exercised  in  the  name  and  in  the  behalf  of  the 
master,  it  is  his  interest  to  see  that  it  is  fairly  exercised. 
Still  more  usual  is  it  for  employer's  to  give  themselves 
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no  concern  about  the  domestic  condition,  or  the  cha- 
racter, -whether  moral  or  rehgious,  of  their  work-people. 
Arbitrary  or  bigoted  interference  "with  such  matters 
cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated,  but  absolute  apathy  is 
equally  criminal.  The  individual  who  has  a  thousand 
persons  in  his  employ,  holds  an  enviable  and  responsible 
position.  "What  a  noble  sphere  of  usefulness  !  Talk  of 
chm-ches,  municipal  corporations,  kingdoms, — the  heads 
of  these  organizations  have  less  real  power  than  he.  To 
raise  the  temporal  and  spiritual  condition  of  a  thousand 
persons  is  an  object  worth  living  for,  and  should  far 
transcend,  in  a  Christian's  estimation,  the  amplest  for- 
tune which  their  toil  might  raise.  Why  has  Providence 
permitted  so  many  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  , 
of  one  man  1  That  they  may  make  him  richer  1 — No ;  V 
chiefly  that  he  may  possess  the  means  of  guiding, 
educating,  and  raising  them — that  the  weak  may  have 
a  champion  in  the  strong — that  the  intelligence  and 
refinement  of  the  wealthier  classes,  by  being  connected 
with  the  means  of  subsistence,  may  exert  a  more  power- 
ful influence  on  their  humbler  brethi-en.  Providentially 
considered,  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  a  subsidiaiy  end ; 
and  yet,  as  society  will  soon  discover,  an  end  which 
■will  be  more  successfully  gained  by  a  faithful  dischai'ge 
of  those  moral  duties  which  are  bound  up  with  it. 

It  is  required  to  supplement  and  soften  the  scientific 
laws  which  regulate  the  remtmeration  of  labour.  The 
mutual  relations  of  demand  and  supply  determine  the 
price  at  which  labour  can  be  procured,  but  those  rela- 
tions do  not  affect  the  morals  of  the  question.  Owing 
to  special  circumstances  it  is  frequently  the  case,  that 
the  market  price  of  labour  would  starve  the  workman, 
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while  the  master  is  well  able,  from  the  profits  of  his 
business,  to  double  it.  For  example,  we  know  two 
lai'ge  mills,  each  employing  perhaps  a  thousand  work- 
people, one  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  manufacturing 
town,  and  the  other,  which  was  established  with  the 
benevolent  view  of  affording  employment  to  a  very 
destitute  district,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  small 
agricultural  borough.  In  the  latter  of  these  manu- 
factories the  rate  of  wages  is  twenty-five  per  cent. 
lower  than  in  the  former,  and  its  owner  recently  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  if  he  were  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  his  workpeople  to  two-thirds  their  present 
amount,  they  would  be  compelled  to  accept  the  reduc- 
tion. And  yet  both  firms  buy  and  sell  in  the  same 
market ;  and  both  are  highly  flourishing  and  hicrativc. 
In  this  and  similar  cases,  it  is  evident  that  the  market 
price  of  labom*,  though  it  fixes  the  amount  of  wages 
which  the  workman  can  demand,  does  not  measure 
either  the  ability  or  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  remu- 
nerate on  a  more  liberal  scale.  This  is  a  province  in 
the  domain  of  conscience  ;  here  benevolence  and  justice 
are  called  to  act ;  here  Christian  principle  has  scope  for 
proving  its  superiority  to  the  selfishness  which  too  often 
guides  the  transactions  of  trade.  The  question  of  wages, 
as  presented  to  a  Christian  employer,  should  be,  not,  At 
what  rate  can  I  force  my  workmen  to  serve  me ;  but.  At 
what  rate  can  /  afford  to  pay  them,  reserving  safe  and 
suitable  profits  to  myself.  This  at  least  is  the  light 
in  which  the  Scriptures  place  it, — "  Masters,  give  unto 
your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal ;  knowing 
that  ye  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven." '     If  scientific 
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laws  were  intended  to  control  the  conscience  of  the  " 
Christian,  there  would  be  no  room  for  such  a  precept. 
A  generous  solution  of  this  question  might  offer  some 
check  to  the  rapid  amassing  of  large  fortunes,  but  it 
would  tend  to  abate  the  severity  of  competition,  to 
give  gi-eater  secm'ity  to  capital,  and  spi-ead  the  pos- 
session of  competence  among  a  much  greater  number 
of  the  people.  To  accomphsh  this  object  no  sacrifice 
is  demanded,  no  derangement  of  the  social  system,  no 
siUTender  of  the  rights  of  property,  but  only  such 
an  observance  of  what  is  fair,  generous,  just,  as  a 
man,  under  the  influence  of  correct  principle,  would 
deem  it  his  interest  to  yield. 

The  influence  of  the  same  principle  is  required  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions,  and  shorten  the  hours  of  toil. 
In  both  these  respects  the  tide  of  improvement  has  set 
in.  The  health  of  the  workpeople  is  now  kept  pro- 
minently in  view  in  the  larger  class  of  factories,  espe- 
cially in  those  which  have  been  most  recently  built. 
Nor  is  this  a  thing  of  trivial  moment.  It  is  proved  by 
indubitable  evidence,  that  by  badly  ventilated  work- 
rooms the  health  of  the  workpeople  is  most  seriously 
affected, —  their  ordinary  rate  of  mortality  being  in 
some  establishments  doubled,  from  this  cause  alone. 
Simple  justice  requires  that  the  places  where  the  work- 
man is  obliged  to  spend  one-half  of  his  existence  should 
be  made  as  conducive  to  his  health  as  the  natm'c  of  his 
employment  will  admit  :  it  is  his  labour  not  his  life  V 
which  wages  profess  to  purchase.  In  nothing  moi'c 
than  this  is  short-sighted  economy  more  certain  to 
defeat  its  own  ends.  Sickly  workmen  never  work  well ; 
whatever  injuriously  affects  their  comforts  diminishes  in 
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the  end  the  profits  of  the  employer.  A  change  for  the 
better  is  also  perceptible  in  the  disposition  which  i^ 
gaining  ground  to  curtail  the  hours  of  labour.  On  this 
subject  the  legislature  has  pronounced  its  decision  in 
passing  the  Ten-Hours'  Bill.  Without  advancing  an 
opinion  respecting  the  principle  of  that  measure,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  rejoice  in  its  results.  The  time  which 
has  been  rescued  from  labour  is  not  given  up  to  dissipa- 
tion ;  by  thousands  of  om-  factory  youth,  who  are  burn- 
ing with  the  desire  for  self-improvement,  it  has  been  wel- 
comed as  a  precious  boon,  and  is  conscientiously  devoted 
to  intellectual  pursuits.  The  factory-girl  has  leisure  to 
knit  and  sew,  and  initiate  herself  in  the  various  domestic 
duties;  the  father  can  spend  a  free  hour  by  his  fireside, 
without  encroaching  upon  his  night's  repose  ;  can  un- 
bend his  mind,  gather  his  children  round  him,  and 
snatch  a  few  of  the  positive  joys  of  existence.  All  this 
can  be  accomplished  without  any  injury  to  the  pecu- 
niary interests  of  either  the  employer  or  the  employed  ; 
in  most  cases  the  same  quantity  of  work  is  done  and  ! 
the  same  amount  of  wages  earned  as  on  the  old  system. 
Something  equivalent  in  effect  to  a  Ten-Hours'  Bill  is 
needed  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  factory  ;  the  young 
men  of  England  have  yet  to  be  set  free  from  the 
bondage  of  excessive  toil.  Society  is  earnestly  im- 
plored to  give  to  the  most  intelligent  and  most  promis- 
ing of  its  rising  members  the  means  of  fitting  themselves 
for  the  responsibilities  they  will  shortly  have  to  assume. 
To  confer  this  boon  no  vast  revolution  is  necessary  ;  it 
is  almost  reducible  to  a  little  family  arrangement, — let 
everybody  purchase  by  day  and  not  by  night,  and  the 
work  is  done. 
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To  the  same  quarter  we  have  to  look  for  the  provid- 
ing of  belter  dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes.  This  is 
a  primary  want,  it  stands  at  the  outset  of  all  improve- 
ment. Let  an  individual  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
domestic  aiTangements  of  middle  life  imagine  himself 
and  family  obliged  to  live  year  after  year  in  a  single 
room,  and  endeavour  to  pictm-e  the  numerous  privations 
to  which  he  would  be  subjected.  If  in  addition  he 
imagines  that  room  to  be  a  cellar,  with  scarcely  an 
aperture  through  which  light  and  air  can  be  conveyed, 
and  suiTOunded  by  a  district  so  damp  and  badly  drained 
that  fetid  moistm-e  is  constantly  oozing  through  its 
rotten  walls,  he  will  have  some  idea  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  thousands  of  the  poor  are  placed.  An 
appeal  like  this  is  often  barred  by  the  response, — "  But 
they  are  accustomed  to  it,  they  do  not  feel  the  wretch- 
edness of  their  condition,  never  having  experienced  a 
better."  This  is  too  true,  but  instead  of  softening  our 
view  of  their  condition,  it  only  renders  it,  to  the  eye 
of  enlightened  humanity,  incomparably  worse,  since  it 
shows  that  they  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  their  outward 
circumstances,  that  the  soul  is  as  dark  and  uncouth  v 
as  its  brutal  abode.  To  raise  the  social  condition  of  the 
working  man,  his  home  must  be  made  more  healthful; 
he  must  be  rescued  from  those  miserable  courts  and 
alleys,  those  damp  and  filthy  cellars  where  he  now 
prolongs  a  living  death,  and  must  be  placed  where  ho 
may  at  least  be  reached  by  the  light  and  air  of  heaven. 
The  dunsxhill  must  be  moved  fi.-om  his  door,  the  cess- 
pool  with  its  fever  stench  must  no  longer  pollute  his 
dwelling,  those  limpid  streams  Avhich  are  straggling 
down  the   bosom  of  the   neighbouring  hills  on   their 
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way  to  the  ocean,  must  be  diverted  from  their  course  tu 
minister  to  liis  cleanhness  ;  for  him  uatm-e  must  own 
her  primitive  subjection,  and  discliarge  her  friendly 
offices  :  he  too  must  feel  that  the  world  was  made  for 
man,  and  that  it  is  not  meet  for  him  who  was  created  to 
enjoy  its  sovereignty,  to  wallow  in  more  than  brutal 
wi-etchedness.  This  at  least  can  be  done  for  him — hei-e 
even  mammon  may  approve ;  let  but  the  experiment  be 
made,  let  suitable  buildings  be  erected,  with  a  measure- 
of  convenience  amounting  to  comparative  luxury,  and 
provided  ordinary  intelligence  be  exercised  in  carrying 
it  out,  it  will  yield,  certainly  not  nine  or  eleven  per 
cent.,  but  good  remunerative  profits  on  the  outlay. 
Thanks  to  lord  Ashley  and  his  coadjutors,  the  expe- 
riment has  been  made,  and  with  complete  success. 
Through  their  benevolent  exertions  hundreds  of  families 
have  been  placed  in  clean  and  healthy  dwellings.  "  The 
Metropolitan  Society  for  improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Classes,"  under  the  patronage  of  Her  most 
Gracious  Majesty,  and  the  presidency  of  her  illustrious 
Consort,  is  actively  engaged  in  carrying  out  this  noble 
work ;  calling,  by  the  force  of  a  good  example,  to  every 
lover  of  his  country,  to  "  go  and  do  likewise." 

We  will  mention  only  one  other  department  in  which 
society  can  directly  contribute  to  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  working  classes,  the  establishment  of  suitable 
places  for  exercise  and  7'ecreation,  and  other'  means  of 
promoting  health;  we  refer  more  especially  to  public 
baths,  wash-houses  and  parks.  A  positive  necessity 
exists  for  such  institutions.  We  are  apt  to  regard 
them  too  much  as  luxuries,  and  not  enough  as  ab- 
solutely requisite    for   developing    and    sustaining  the 
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various  functions  of  life.  The  spread  of  physiological 
knowledge  will  help  to  coiTcct  these  en'oneous  im- 
pressions ;  we  shall  soon  perceive  that  such  things  are 
among  our  chief  wants,  and  that  to  dispense  with  them 
is  opposed  to  the  first  dictates  of  prudence.  The  bulk 
of  our  manufactming  population  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  large  towns,  suiTOunded  by  huge  factories  and 
labyrinths  of  streets,  while  even  the  sky  is  concealed 
from  them  by  a  canopy  of  smoke  which  the  sun's  raj-s 
can  scarcely  pierce.  The  land  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood is  generally  the  property  of  the  wealthier 
citizens  ;  their  villas  stand  on  every  advantageous  site, 
each  surrounded  by  its  ample  range  of  shnibbery  and 
garden.  The  prospect  is  exhilarating ; — fair  evidence  of 
wealth  and  taste  !  but  here  is  no  spot  which  the  work- 
ing man  may  call  his  owti,  he  treads  everywhere  on 
sufferance,  he  seems  excluded  from  the  heritage  of 
nature.  Apart  from  considerations  of  mere  utility,  how 
unpropitious  must  such  circumstances  be  to  the  moral 
feelings  of  the  woi'king  classes  !  How  cnishingly  must 
the  thought  fall  on  them,  that  they  are  merely  born  to 
toil  !  What  pensiveness  must  they  feel  at  being  thus 
shut  out  from  the  amenities  of  creation  !  For  them 
the  rose-bush  blossoms  not;  the  solemn  oak — they  never 
reposed  beneath  its  shade  ;  the  breath  of  morning,  per- 
fumed with  the  odours  which  have  been  caught  up  from 
beds  of  flowers — it  never  I'egaled  their  senses :  and  yet 
they  have  sympathy  with  natm-e  in  its  floral  beauties  ; 
witness  that  sickly  geranium,  tended  like  a  child  from 
day  to  day  ;  see  a  whole  family  clustered  round  it, 
anxious  to  A^erify  the  announcement  that  the  favourite 
has  blossomed.     Here  are  tastes  which  only  need  to  be 
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developed,  sympathies  which  only  require  culture  to  be 
made  the  source  of  grateful  and  ennobhng  pleasures. 
In  this  respect  also  we  are  on  the  eve  of  improvement; 
the  first  steps  have  already  been  taken,  they  only 
require  to  be  imitated  and  followed  up.  Several  of  the 
larger  manufacturing  towns  can  now  boast  of  their 
pubhc  parks  :  Manchester  possesses  three,  to  one  of 
which  a  hbrary,  reading-room,  and  museum  are  attached, 
all  free.  These  parks  have  been  confided  to  the  people's 
care,  and  faithfully  has  the  trust  been  kept.  Though 
frequented  by  thousands  daily,  it  is  rarely  that  a  flower 
is  plucked  or  a  plant  injured.  The  gymnasia  are  the 
resort  of  the  agile  of  all  ages  :  the  child,  the  youth,  the 
man,  are  there,  engaged  in  appropriate  pastimes,  ex- 
ercising to  healthy  action  the  muscles  which  have  been 
cramped  by  labour,  and  preparing  themselves  for  work- 
ing vigorously  and  cheerfully  on  the  coming  day. 

II.  We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  the 
duty  and  interest  of  society  to  help  the  working  man, 
and  indicated  some  of  the  methods  in  which  that  help 
may  most  advantageously  be  given;  we  have  now  to 
speak  upon  a  still  more  important  topic, — What  can 

THE  WORKING  MAN  DO  FOR  HIMSELF  1 

In  entering  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  we  would 
•again  assure  him  of  the  more  than  friendly  spirit  which 
dictates  every  word  we  write,  did  we  not  hope  that  he  is 
by  this  time  so  well  convinced  of  it  as  to  render  such 
an  assurance  unnecessary.  A  higher  motive  than  this 
prevents  us  from  endeavouring  to  win  his  assent  by 
mere  professions ;  unaffected  respect  for  the  working 
man  disposes  us  rather  to  ask  nothing  from  him  but  the 
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exercise  of  candour.  Let  him  calmly,  and  without 
prejudice,  weigh  every  sentiment  which  may  be  ad- 
vanced ;  in  a  word,  let  him  think  for  himself,  and  then 
should  he  even  happen  to  difter  from  us,  the  result  will 
gi-atify,  if  it  will  not  be  equal  to  om-  wishes. 

There  are  two  lines  in  a  modern  poet,  which  faction 
has  often  quoted,  but  which  we  ventm-e  to  quote  in  the 
name  of  the  liighest  freedom.  The  working  man  is 
familiar  with  them  in  another  apphcation  : — 

"  Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not, 
Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow!" 

This  sentiment,  worthy  to  be  the  watchword  of  the 
patriot  when  reanimating  the  fires  of  liberty  in  the 
bosoms  of  an  enslaved  and  degenerate  people,  is  much 
more  worthy  of  the  man  who  adopts  it  as  the  utterance 
of  a  spirit  bent  on  freeing  itself  from  the  fettei's  of 
ignorance  and  vice.  The  worhing  man  must  help  him- 
self, for  unless  he  does  so  he  cannot  be  helped  at  all. 
Wealth  may  lavish  its  thousands,  tnith  in  order  to  win 
him  may  assume  the  purest  garb  and  adopt  the  most 
persuasive  accents,  but  if  he  u'ill  not  rise,  all  the  world 
cannot  raise  him.  Under  God — ennobling  yet  perilous 
fact ! — he  is  his  own  keeper,  his  own  master,  his  own 
guide.  But  can  he  help  himself?  In  some  directions,  we 
acknowledge,  he  would  have  to  encounter  many  difficul- 
ties— difficulties  in  the  removal  of  which  he  is  entitled 
to  expect,  and  will  assuredly  receive,  the  help  of  others; 
but  after  making  every  allowance,  the  broad  truth  is  still 
indisputable  that  he  will  be  his  own  gi'eatest  friend  or 
gi'catest  foe,  and  that  he  could  do  more  by  his  own 
efforts  towards  elevating  his  condition,  than  could  all  the 
combined  resources  of  society  withoiit  them.     Wo  will 
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endeavour  to  show,  as  briefly  as  possible,  how  the  work- 
ing man  both  can  and  ought  to  help  himself. 

In  order  to  make  any  successful  attempt  at  self- 
improvement,  the  working  man  must  first  disabuse 
himself  of  several  fallacious  impressions,  which  injure 
his  position  relatively  to  other  sections  of  the  social 
body.  One  of  the  most  mischievous  of  these  is  his 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  plijisical  force.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  with  political  agitators  of  a  certain  class,  when- 
ever a  supposed  grievance  has  been  mooted,  to  hint 
darkly  but  unmistakably  at  the  power  which  resides  in 
the  multitude,  and  the  probable  success  of  an  armed 
collision  with  the  public  authorities.  They  have  made 
him  familiar  with  the  idea  of  "  caiTying  the  '  Charter' 
at  the  cannon's  mouth" — of  establishing  a  ''people's 
parliament "  in  opposition  to  the  duly  elected  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation.  So  strongly  have  the  feelings  of 
a  large  section  of  the  working  classes  been  enlisted  in 
favour  of  such  measures,  that  an  indisposition  to  enter 
upon  them  amounted  at  one  time  to  a  complete  for- 
feiture of  their  confidence.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
alienation  of  their  truest  friends,  and  in  the  monopoly 
of  their  applause  by  men  who  entered  upon  agitation  as 
a  gainful  trade,  and  who,  after  conducting  infatuated 
crowds  within  the  meshes  of  the  law,  generally  con- 
trived to  escape  scathless.  Try  the  theory  of  physical 
force  by  what  it  has  done  for  the  people  : — it  has  not 
gained  them  a  single  triumph,  it  has  in  everj'-  instance 
failed.  To  say  it  has  done  nothing,  would  unhappily  i 
be  untrue ;  it  has  divided  their  energies,  it  has  divorced 
brute  power  from  intelligence  and  principle,  it  has  in- 
creased the  alienation  which  previously  existed  between  jl 
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the  middle  and  working  classes,  it  has  strengthened 
the  fears  of  the  wealthy  respecting  democratic  ascen- 
dency, and  has  thus  put  off  from  time  to  time  any 
extension  of  the  political  franchise.  It  js  happily  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  physical  force  can  gain  any 
concessions.  The  constitution  of  this  countiy  is  not  to 
be  coerced  :  many  who  are  the  foremost  in  acknow- 
ledging its  defects,  regard  it  with  high  veneration.  It 
has  been  the  palladium  of  British  freedom  in  the  darkest 
times;  it  is  the  prize  for  which  patriots  contended  in 
those  early  struggles  which  still  inspire  the  hearts 
of  their  posterity  with  grateful  heroism.  Beneath  its 
shade  property  has  rested  secure,  the  rights  of  the 
people  have  been  successfully  maintained,  and  the  cot- 
tage hearth  declared  as  inviolable  as  the  precincts  of  the 
throne.  Talk  of  its  demolition,  and  the  veiy  instincts 
of  the  nation  aiTay  themselves  in  its  defence.  It  is  too 
much  to  claim  for  it  entire  exemption  from  defect,  or 
to  say  that,  unlike  every  other  creation  of  human  skill, 
it  is  incapable  of  being  beautified  or  repaired;  but  let 
these  changes  be  eflFected  peacefully.  If  all  political 
ties  were  broken,  if  society  were  thrown  into  a  rudi- 
mental  state,  and  the  wisest  and  best  of  our  countiymen 
were  invested  with  plenary  power  to  form  eveiything 
anew,  it  is  unhkely  that  they  woidd  hit  upon  precisely 
the  present  arrangement.  But  this  is  impossible ;  the 
present  is  always  made  for  us ;  it  is  the  legacy  of  the 
past ;  for  its  faults  and  its  excellences  tlie  present  gene- 
ration is  not  responsible ;  and  as  a  social  polity  of  any 
sort  is  better  than  none  at  all,  it  is  our  duty  to  accept 
it  in  a  liberal  and  tliankful  spirit,  and  endeavour  by 
gradual  changes  to  make  it  a  more  valuable  possession 
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for  our  cliilclrcn.  But  progress,  in  its  very  nature,  is 
pacific ;  the  rankest  consei'vatism  invariably  follows  in 
the  wake  of  physical  force ;  the  man  who  draws  a  sword 
forges  a  chain  ;  every  act  of  violence,  every  incendiary- 
speech,  rolls  back  a  stage  or  two  the  car  of  freedom. 
Moral  force  was  never  so  influential  as  it  is  now ;  public 
opinion  determines  the  decisions  of  the  legislature  and 
the  course  of  government ;  whenever  a  truth  intrenches 
itself  in  the  intelligence  of  the  nation,  from  that  moment 
its  triumph  is  certain.  Publicity  is  the  test  of  justice, 
and  this  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  press  is  open 
for  the  discussion  of  public  grievances,  or  the  utterance 
of  private  wrongs.  The  insertion  of  a  paragraph  in  a 
newspaper  calls  forth  in  a  few  hom-s  the  irresistible 
verdict  of  a  whole  nation.  Probably  any  one  of  those 
letters  on  the  state  of  the  labom-ing  classes,  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  Moi'ning  Chronicle,  has  done 
more  towards  improving  it  than  all  the  "strikes"  which 
Trades'  Unions  ever  maintained.  Reason  is  the  only 
weapon  which  should  be  used  in  the  battles  of  civilized 
men;  take  the  sword  of  civil  warfare,  and  hang  it  up 
among  the  racks  and  thumb-screws  of  a  barbarous  age ! 
Another  fallacious  impression  of  which  the  working 
man  must  be  disabused,  is  that  ivhich  leads  him  to 
regard  himself  as  the  object  of  relentless  hatred  to  the 
wealthier  classes.  That  such  an  impression  exists,  but 
little  penetration  is  requisite  to  discover;  it  is  often  so 
strong  that  a  merely  respectable  appearance  is  construed 
into  a  badge  of  enmity.  The  simple  fact  that  an  indi- 
vidual gains  his  livelihood  by  conducting  a  business  on 
his  own  account,  is  thought  to  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  sympathize  with  those  who  subsist  on  weekly 
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wages;  while  the  aristocracy,  as  beheld  through  the 
medium  of  their  jaundiced  fancy,  are  a  set  of  tyrannical 
and  selfish  men,  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  popular 
rights,  and  more  anxious  to  retain  a  shi'ed  of  honour, 
than  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  masses.  Such  im- 
pressions are  excessively  mischievous ;  they  furnish  the 
imagination  of  the  industrial  classes  with  dark  ideas, 
administer  a  malignant  stimulus  to  the  passions,  and 
silently  create  a  power  which  may  burst  out  at  any 
moment  into  desti-uctive  action.  They  alienate  class 
from  class,  give  a  hue  of  treacherousness  to  the  most 
sincere  intentions,  and  render  them  futile  by  with- 
holding the  co-operation  of  the  very  individuals  whose 
condition  they  aim  at  ameliorating.  But  are  such  im- 
pressions coiTcct?  Setting  recrimination  aside,  and 
endeavom'ing  to  reach  the  bare  ti-uth,  what  are  the 
feelings  with  which  the  wealthier  classes  regard  their 
poorer  brethren  1  We  speak  not  of  opinions,  we  pronounce 
no  judgment  upon  the  various  schemes  by  which  oppo- 
site parties  are  can-ying  out  professedly  philanthropic 
designs,  we  allude  simply  to  those  qualities  which  rule 
our  estimate  of -individual  character,  and  these,  we  affirm, 
are  not  of  that  malignant  and  selfish  hue  under  which 
they  are  often  represented.  It  is  true  that  no  section  n,^ 
of  the  social  body  can  boast  of  an  exclusive  patent  for 
goodness;  unjust  and  unamiable  men  are  too  common 
in  eveiy  grade  of  life,  and,  as  pecidiar  circumstances 
often  give  a  specific  direction  to  what  is  sinful  within 
us;  the  common  material  of  depravity  which  has  shown 
itself  among  the  poor  in  sentiments  almost  bordering 
upon  hatred  towards  their  superiors  in  wealth  and 
-tation,  may  possibly  have  appeared  among  the  latter 
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in  the  giiiso  of  haughtiness  and  over-exaction.  But 
exceptions  do  not  nullify  the  rule,  they  rather  confirm 
it.  Working  men  are  not  all  drunkards,  because  a  few- 
are  occasionally  intoxicated ;  neither  are  the  wealthier 
classes  unjust  and  rapacious  because  some  of  their 
number  have  entitled  themselves  to  such  a  description. 
To  what  classes  do  those  individuals  belong  who  are  the 
foremost  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  people  1  Some 
have  sprung  direct  from  the  ranks  of  labour,  but  the 
majority  belong  to  those  of  nobility  and  w^ealth.^  It  is 
needless  to  mention  lord  Ashley,  a  nobleman  wdiom  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  eulogize,  but  whose  philanthropic 
exertions,  so  earnestly  and  consistently  pursued,  have 
won  for  him  the  proud  distinction  of  a  benefactor  to  his 
species.  Let  us  listen  to  another  eminent  individual 
who  recently  declared  from  his  place  in  tlie  House  of 
Lords,  that  "sooner  than  consent  to  any  measure 
which  should  either  in  seeming  or  in  reality  diminish 
the  comforts  or  necessaries  of  life  of  the  great  masses  of 
the  people,  he  would  forfeit  the  place  he  had  the  honour 
to  hold  among  their  lordships'  ranks.""  Nor  are  these 
exceptional  instances,  they  fairly  express  the  feelings 
which  already  exist  to  a  very  wide  extent  among  the 
wealthier  classes  of  society,  and  which  are  rapidly 
spreading.  The  most  eminent  philanthropists  of  the  day 
are  the  men  who  are  most  popular,  not  solely  or  even 
chiefly  among  the   working  classes,  but  among  those 

(1)  It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance  that  at  the  splendid  banquet  recently 
given  at  the  Mansion  House,  London,  in  reference  to  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
of  1851,  at  which  were  present  His  Roj'al  Highness  Prince  Albert,  (he  magis- 
trates of  202  English  cities  and  boroughs,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
foreign  ministers,  and  leading  statesmen  of  all  classes,  one  of  the  sentiments 
proposed  was—"  The  working  men  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

(2)  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
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T\"ho,  for  factious  purposes,  have  been  represented  as 
conspirators  against  the  interests  of  the  poor.  Society 
calls  upon  the  working  man  to  expel  suspicion  from  his 
bosom ;  whether  he  choose  to  believe  it  or  not,  he  is 
the  object  of  a  generous  friendship  which  ardently  longs 
for  his  improvement.  Instead  of  putting  an  unkind 
constiaictiou  upon  what  may  be  attempted  in  his  be- 
half, let  him  hail  it  with  cordial  feeling,  and  aid  with 
his  whole  heart  in  its  promotion.  Only  let  him  combine 
with  the  watchfulness  which  he  is  bound  to  exercise 
over  his  own  interests,  a  little  of  that  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil,  that  generous  feeling  which  lives  with 
kindliness  and  self-reliance,  and  he  will  soon  find  that 
rank,  and  criminal  indifference  to  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
wealth,  and  hostility  to  the  claims  of  labour,  do  not 
necessarily  co-exist,  and  that  where  he  expected  to 
encounter  the  cold  looks  of  calculating  selfishness,  there 
awaits  him  the  cordial  embrace  of  a  brother. 

Having  disabused  his  mind  of  these  and  similar 
impressions,  the  working  man  will  be  fitted  for  entering 
upon  the  path  of  practical  improvement.  In  this,  his 
first  step  is  to  raise  himself.  Having  once  accomplished 
his  own  elevation,  the  rest  of  the  ascent  will  be  natural 
and  easy.  Generally  speaking,  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal conditions  of  an  individual  exactly  agi'ee.  The 
poet's  grotto  and  the  lion's  lair  correspond  respectively 
to  the  nature  of  their  possessors.  If  beauty  is  to 
reifni  without,  it  must  first  be  enthroned  within.  'Man 
is  himself  the  instrument  by  which  alone  the  blessings 
of  life  can  be  acquired.  Success  is  not  the  gift  oi 
chance;  it  is  won  by  the  persevering  use  of  suitable 
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means.  If  we  were  to  examine  the  career  of  those 
men  who  seem  by  the  suddenness  and  extent  of  their 
prosperity  to  have  been  especially  fortunate,  we  should 
probably  find  that  they  have  received  no  moi'e  than  the 
exact  value  of  the  intelligence  and  labour  they  expended. 
Just  as  soon  might  the  artisan  hope  to  execute  a 
first-rate  piece  of  workmanship  with  bad  tools,  as  to 
raise  himself  in  the  world  by  means  of  ignorance  and 
apathy.  The  results  of  human  life  are  proportioned  to 
the  skill  -w-ith  which  it  is  managed,  and  the  quantity  of 
vital  force  which  is  infused  into  it.  Hence,  an  indivi- 
dual whose  mind  is  uninformed,  and  whose  will  is 
destitute  of  energy,  however  he  may  complain  of  his 
lot,  assuredly  has  no  right  to  expect  a  better. 
"^  Intellectual  and  moral  culture  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  self-improvement.  How,  then,  may  this  culture  be 
attained?  Mental  discipline  and  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  require  books  and  teachers.  How  can  the 
possession  of  these  means  be  made  accessible  to  the 
slender  resources  of  the  working  man  ?  We  confess 
that  in  this  dilemma  he  may  not  unreasonably  expect 
some  aid.  Here,  however,  we  wish  to  direct  attentioji 
to  the  fact,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  he  is  able  to 
provide  the  means  of  instruction  for  himself  The 
intelligence  of  an  individual  must  be  measured,  not  by 
the  number  of  books  which  he  has  in  his  possession, 
but  by  the  number  which  he  has  carefully  perused. 
Hence,  the  object  to  be  gained,  is  not  that  ho  should 
be  the  absolute  possessor  of  fifty  volumes,  but  that 
he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  perusing  them. 
Now,  though  fifty  T/orking  men  might  be  quite  un- 
eqiial  to  the  purchase  of  fifty  volumes  apiece,  they  are 
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each  able  to  purchase  one  ;  thus,  by  a  little  friendly 
co-operation,  each  might  have  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing the  entire  fifty  at  the  trifling  cost  of  one-fiftieth  of 
the  entire  outlay.  It  is  equally  within  the  power  of 
the  vs-orking  man  to  procui-e  the  services  of  a  skiUed 
instructor.  A  single  individual  might  be  quite  unable 
to  pay,  for  example,  twelve  pounds  per  quarter  for  this 
purpose ;  such  a  sum  would  perhaps  be  equal  to  the 
whole  amount  of  his  earnings  dm-ing  that  period  ;  but 
he  could  easily  spare  five  shillings,  which,  from  fifty 
persons,  whose  studies  could  be  efficiently  conducted  by 
the  same  teacher,  would  make  up  the  required  sum. 
A  combination  of  these  plans  is  that  which  is  adopted ' 
in  ]\Iechanics'  Institutes,  People's  Colleges,  and  similar 
associations,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  learning 
which  may  not  by  its  means  be  made  accessible  to  the 
working  man.  ^Mathematics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  logic,! 
intellectual  philosophy,  ancient  and  modem  languages,' 
are  all  opened  to  him ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why, 
with  a  tolerable  share  of  apphcation  and  pei-severance, 
he  may  not  realize,  at  a  trifling  cost,  many  of  the  sub- 
stantial results  of  regular  academical  training. 

But  an  instructor,  though  highly  useful,  is  not  indis- 
pensably necessary ;  much  greater  progress  may  be 
made  with  such  assistance,  but  success  is  not  unattain- 
able without  it.  A  tolerable  degree  of  capacity  and 
effort  is  required  to  derive  much  good  from  the  most 
accomplished  teacher,  and  with  this  prerequisite  the 
working  man  may  accomplish  much  by  his  own  exer- 
tions. We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  incidental  evils  of  self-tuition ;  many  of  these 
evils  may  be  avoided   by  due  attention  to  the   order 
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and  method  of  study.  A  moment's  reflection  on  our 
mental  operations  is  enough  to  show  us  the  difference 
between  the  mind  and  its  acquisitions.  A  knowledge 
of  what  has  transpired  and  is  still  transpiring  in  the 
world  without,  and  of  the  various  properties  and  laws  of 
matter,  is  of  great  practical  importance ;  it  is  secondary, 
however,  to  the  development  and  discipline  of  the  mind 
itself.  In  reference  to  everything  besides  itself,  the  mind 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  agent  or  instrument ;  it  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  its  culture  should  take  prece- 
dence of  every  other  pursuit.  Hence,  an  individual 
bent  upon  self-improvement,  would  do  wrong  to  plunge 
at  once  into  the  lighter  departments  of  literatm^e,  or 
even  into  the  researches  of  physical  science.  He  should 
begin  with  Euclid  rather  than  with  Spenser,  and  sliould 
postpone  the  gi-atification  which  he  might  draw  from 
the  "pictured  page"  of  Hume,  and  Gibbon,  and 
Macaulay,  till  he  has  fortified  his  mind  by  familiarity 
with  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Whately,  Whewell 
and  Mill.  An  acquaintance  witli  intellectual  philo- 
sophy should  form  the  threshold  of  self-tuition;  and 
to  a  deficiency  in  this  respect  may  we  ascribe  many  of 
the  narrow  views,  and  much  of  the  fallacious  reasoning 
which  pass  cuirent  with  the  partially  educated.  Having 
conformed  to  these  conditions,  there  will  be  less  danger 
of  going  wrong  in  tlie  subsequent  details  of  study. 
Instead  of  being  satisfied  with  inferior  books,  the 
operative  student  will  avail  himself  of  the  very  best 
which  the  several  departments  of  Hteratm'e  afford. 
Instead  of  reading  indiscriminately  whatever  comes  in 
his  way,  he  will  make  a  careful  selection  from  the  list 
of  authors.     A  higher  object  than  mere  amusement 
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will  regulate  his  studies.  He  will  not  be  niggard  of 
patient  investigation  and  hard  thought.  A  few  difficul- 
ties will  not  daunt  him.  The  vapid  tale  and  sensual 
romance  Avill  be  loathed  as  they  deserve  to  be,  and 
nothing  will  be  tolerated  within  the  precincts  of  the 
mind,  save  that  which  will  furnish  refined  and  substan- 
tial pleasm'e,  or  subserve  the  attainment  of  useful  ends. 
But  intellectual  culture  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
element  of  self-improvement  as  it  is  allied  with  moral 
principle.  The  former  is  immeasurably  inferior  in  value 
to  the  latter ;  its  chief  and  noblest  end  is  to  make 
its  possessor  intelhgently  acquainted  with  religious  truth. 
On  no  subject  are  the  majority  of  men  more  careless 
than  on  religion,  and  in  nothing  does  it  behove  them 
to  be  more  earnest.  They  neglect  it  as  a  matter  of  no 
importance  ;  they  regard  it  as  a  suppliant  for  the 
honour  of  their  patronage,  not  as  a  messenger  from 
heaven  laden  with  blessings  which  it  would  be  folly  to 
refuse,  and  invested  with  claims  which  they  cannot  with- 
out criminality  resist.  But  so  far  from  being  at  liberty 
to  decline  all  anxiety  on  this  subject,  they  are  bound 
by  the  first  obligations  to  examine  it.  Man  cannot 
change  the  condition  under  which  he  is  born ;  he  cannot 
divest  himself  of  his  immortal  and  responsible  nature ; 
he  cannot  nullify  the  weighty  responsibilities  which 
press  upon  him  •  he  cannot  annihilate  futurity  nor 
quench  his  own  being.  He  is  bound  to  ask — What  am 
1 1  Whither  am  I  destined  1  What  is  my  present  con- 
dition, and  how  does  it  bear  upon  the  prospect  of  my 
future  well-being  1  Does  anything  lie  within  my  power 
by  which  my  eternal  interests  might  be  rendered  more 
secure  ?  These  questions  are  simple,  natural,  and  manly ; 
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the  disposition  to  sift  them  thoroughly  has  no  neces- 
sary connexion  with  fanaticism.  He  may  refuse  to  ask 
them ;  but  he  may  also  refuse,  if  in  business,  to 
examine  his  books,  or  to  escape  from  the  fire  which 
encompasses  his  dwelling,  and  we  know  with  what 
result.  How  admirable  to  bo  free  from  care  !  How 
manly  to  retain  composure  in  circumstances  which 
would  inspire  others  with  profound  alarm  !  True ;  but 
what  shall  we  say  of  inevitable  bankruptcy,  or  of  being 
buried  beneath  a  burning  pile  ?  The  prudential  cha- 
racter of  any  action  is  affected  by  its  remotest  conse- 
quences ;  men  may  deride  religion  in  time, — but  what 
shall  we  say  of  etei'nity  1 

Religion  is  the  great  lever  of  self-elevation.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  only  agency  which  can  create  the  highest 
forms  of  personal  excellence.  This  is  for  from  being 
universally  acknowledged.  Thousands  who  join  in  the 
chorus  which  the  whole  age  sings  to  religion  as  the 
herald  of  civilization,  refuse  to  own  her  when  she  appears 
in  the  precincts  of  private  life.  Such  conduct  is 
shallow  and  inconsistent.  Keligion  is  the  benefactress 
of  the  world,  because  she  is  the  benefactress  of  man  ; 
and  the  beneficial  influence  she  exerts  upon  the  world's 
progress  is  only  a  faint  reflection  of  the  good  she  confers 
in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  our  fallen  nature.  The 
present  age  is  utilitarian  in  the  extreme,  and  on  a 
principle  of  adaptation,  the  defender  of  Christianity  has 
directed  a  large  measure  of  attention  to  its  temporal 
advantages.  Such  a  course  was  wise,  but  it  is  possible 
to  push  -it  to  pernicious  lengths.  When,  under  the 
care  of  science,  the  film  is  removed  from  the  sight 
of  one  who  has  hitherto  been  blind,  it  may  be  well  that 
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Lis  first  view  of  the  optical  beauties  of  creation  should  be 
gathered  fi-om  the  starry  heavens,  where  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  faintly  reflected  fi.'om  the  surface  of  the  attendant 
planets ;  but  as  soon  as  his  sight  is  strong  enough 
to  bear  it,  who  would  hesitate  to  unveil  to  its  gaze  the 
midday  splendour  of  the  sun  himself  ?  Yes,  it  is  well 
to  attend  the  footsteps  of  the  religion  of  Christ  as  it 
scatters  among  its  tnie  adherents  the  fniits  of  temporal 
well-being  ;  but  these,  however  valuable,  are  among  her 
inferior  gifts ;  they  are  only  the  twilight  of  her  reflected 
rays.  The  efhdgence  of  her  full-orbed  splendour  is 
seen  within  the  human  soul,  into  which  she  has  darted, 
straight  from  heaven,  the  light  of  mercy ;  from  whose 
bosom  she  has  driven  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  guilt ; 
whose  cold  and  torpid  faculties  she  has  quickened  with 
celestial  love  ;  and  where,  beneath  her  genial  influence, 
the  lovely  finiits  of  peace  and  righteousness  abound. 

In  the  Book  of  books  an  individual  is  introduced  to 
us  who,  under  the  power  of  strong  emotion,  utters  the 
inquiry, — "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  V  Nay,  stai't 
not,  reader !  Let  none  of  your  fostered  prejudices 
induce  you  to  fling  away  this  question  unexamined. 
You  may  never  have  heard  it,  save  from  individuals 
whom  you  pitied  as  hypocrites  or  fanatics  ;  you  may 
have  regarded  it  as  the  chosen  formula  of  "  cant,"  or 
the  meaningless  common-place  of  a  hireling  preacher. 
Recall  for  a  moment  the  hasty  verdict,  and  calmly 
reconsider  your  judgment  before  you  finally  decide. 
Are  you  so  faultless  or  so  happy  that  ''salvation" 
cannot  possibly  have  any  sense  appropriate  to  you  ? 
Is  there  no  danger  from  which  you  could  be  delivered, 
no  innate  evil  from  which  you  coidd  be  freed  %     You 

n3 
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can   scarcely  affirm   this;  your  heart   has   some   mis- 
givings ;   allow  them  for  a  moment  full  utterance,  and 
lend  the  ear  of  wisdom  to  what  they  say.     You  have 
cherished  sympathy  with  sin,  you  have  given  the  reins 
to  sGnsuahty,  avarice  or  ambition  ;  while  keeping  the 
letter  of  honesty  you  have  broken  its  spirit ;  behind  the 
mask  of  virtue  you  have  rioted  in  impure  fancies,  and 
have  sometimes  detected  yourself  in  wishing  that  the 
laws  of  decorum  were  less  stringent,  that  you  might  be 
profligate  without  becoming  odious.     At  least  there  has 
been  wanting  that  child-like  love  towards  the  Supreme 
Being  which  even  reason  teaches  us  is  his  due,  and  the 
absence  of  which  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  heinous  sin. 
Your  soul  averts  its  glance  from  every  quarter  where  it 
expects  to  meet  with  God.      Grant  any  one  of  these 
pregnant  facts,  and  what  is  your  position?     You  are 
spiritually  alienated  from  God,  and  if  so,  imagination 
would  fail  to  depict  the  dangers  which  surround  yoxi. 
But  absolute  mercy  dwells  with  God ; — yes,  and  absolute 
justice  too.    In  him  both  are  equally  supreme  and  abso- 
lute, and  during  the  night  of  reason  every  spark  of  hope 
which  the  one  enkindles  in  the  sinful  bosom,  is  at  once  ex- 
tinguished by  the  other.    Close  the  Bible,  and  the  cry  of 
humanity  in  all  ages  is  answered  only  by  its  once  plaintive 
echoes, — "How  shall  man  be  just  with  God?" — "How 
can  God  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  the  ungodly  V 
The  gospel  is  valuable  because  it  gives  an  answer 
to  these  inquiries.     The  burden  of  its  announcement  is 
— "  God   so  loved   the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only- 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." '     Christ  is  the 

(1)  John  Hi.  16. 
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Giver  of  salvation.  The  blessings  ho  bestows  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  we  most  need.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
places  us  in  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  God,  pro- 
curing for  us  entire  justification  and  acquittal ;  on 
the  other,  he  bestows  upon  us  the  influences  of  his 
Spii'it,  quickening  us  from  spiritual  death,  ntu'turing 
within  us  holy  affections  and  desires,  and  gradually 
transforming  us  into  his  own  perfect  image.  In  order 
that  Christ  might  bestow  upon  us  these  blessings, 
it  was  requisite  that  he  should  assume  our  nature,  stand 
in  our  place,  and  suffer  on  our  behalf  To  this 
he  willingly  submitted.  "  He  was  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man,"' — "  He  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all,'"' — 
"  He  died  for  our  sins,"' — "  He  was  wounded  for  om* 
transgi-essions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities."  * 
Raised  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  he  ascended  to 
the  right  hand  of  power,  and  there  as  our  great  High 
Priest  "  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us."  * 
Through  his  blood  all  wh»  beheve  in  him  have  now 
"  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest,"^  and  may  hope 
to  receive,  on  passing  from  the  present  state,  "  an 
inheritance  inconaiptible,  undcfiled,  and  that  fodeth  not 
away."^  The  inestimable  value  of  these  blessings  is 
enhanced  by  the  freeness  with  which  they  are  bestowed. 
They  are  given  to  us  as  sinners ;  they  are  entirely 
in*espective  of  oiu*  merits;  whoever  is  sincerely  anxious 
and  seeks  with  tiiie  faith  to  possess  them,  may  do 
so  "  without  money  and  without  price."  *  "  God  is 
love,"'  this  truth  in-adiates  creation,  it  sparkles  in  every 


(1)  Philip,  ii.  8.  (2)  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  (3)  1  Cor.  xv.  3. 

(4)  Isaiah  liii.  5.  (5)  Heb.  vii.  25  (G)  Heb.  x.  19. 

(7)  1  Pet.  i.  4.  {&)  Isaiah  Iv.  1.  (9)  1  John  iv.  8. 
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dew-drop,  and  blossoms  in  every  flower  ;  but  its  ricliest 
lustre  descends  upon  us  through  the  cross  ;  God  is  most 
godlike  in  forgiving  the  transgressor.  If,  reader,  you 
have  ever  deigned  to  weigh  the  one  great  question 
of  a  sinful  soul,  listen  to  the  reply  which  the  gospel 
gives  to  it,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved." ' 

Many  intelligent  working  men  aflFect  to  despise  the 
doctrinal  parts  of  Christianity  as  useless,  while  they 
speak  highly,  as  indeed  they  are  obliged  to  do,  of  its 
moral  precepts.  Hence  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
them  embracing  Socialism,  or  pushing  on  some  scheme 
of  temperance  or  education,  to  the  utter  disparagement 
and  neglect  of  religion,  alleging  that  it  is  more  practical ; 
and  while  ridiculing  the  Bible,  affirming  that  they  are 
nevertheless  the  advocates  of  "practical  Christianity." 
Where,  we  ask,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is  the 
reason  of  such  conduct  1  Can  morality  ever  be  sepa- 
rated from  principle  1  Is  not  what  we  believe  the 
spring  of  everything  we  do  1  It  is  something  to  remind 
a  man  that  he  must  be  honest,  biit  it  is  siu-ely  far 
better  to  make  him  so ;  and  if  any  system  professes  to 
be  able  to  do  this,  it  is  certainly  no  disparagement 
to  that  system,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  recom- 
i  mendation.  Christianity  makes  this  profession ;  it  gives 
'  us  the  precept,  and  at  the  same  time,  through  the 
medium  of  its  doctrines,  operates  such  a  change  in  oiu* 
principles  and  habitual  feelings  that  obedience  becomes 
both  easy  and  natural.  It  is  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity which  render  it  so  superior  to  aU  other  systems, 
because  it  is  by  virtue  of  these  that  it  possesses  such  a 

(1)  Actsxvi.  31. 
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hold  upon  the  heart.  Surely  man  does  not  go  wrong 
because  he  docs  not  know  how  to  go  right.  The  fault 
lies  in  a  defect  of  will,  and  not  of  knowledge ;  the  object, 
therefore,  is  not  so  much  to  tell  him  what  he  ought  to 
do,  as  to  make  him  do  it.  Education  alone  cannot  give 
him  this  willingness ;  ovir  eveiy-day  experience  tells  us 
this;  an  intelligent  man  may  feel  no  sciiiple  at  telling 
a  lie,  oven-eaching  his  neighbour,  getting  drunk,  or  at 
positive  dis-honesty.  We  find  selfishness  breaking  through 
the  strongest  net-work  of  rules  and  precepts  :  what 
does  this  teach  us,  but  that  selfishness  itself  requires  to 
be  rooted  out  of  the  soul  ?  Christianity  professes  to  do 
this;  to  make  a  man  virtuous,  upright,  just,  disinterested 
at  all  times  and  of  his  own  accord ;  and  if  Christianity 
cannot  accomplish  this,  assuredly  no  other  system  can. 

When  the  working  man  has  raised  himself  by  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture,  the  improvement  of  his 
outward  condition  will  he  an  easy  taslc.  A  well-fur- 
nished abode  and  a  well-regulated  family  are  the  sure 
fruits  of  intelligence  and  religion.  As  this  subject, 
however,  is  one  of  no  slight  importance,  we  shall  be 
permitted  to  indulge,  in  reference  to  it,  in  a  few 
practical  and  homely  remarks.  The  temporal  con- 
dition of  the  working  man  depends  upon  the  way 
in  which  he  discharges  a  numerous  set  of  duties,  each 
of  which  is  trivial  in  itself,  but  which  involve  in 
the  aggregate  a  powerful  agency  for  the  promotion 
of  domestic  comfort.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
details,  not  because  they  are  unimportant,  but  because 
they  are  fully  treated  of  in  a  class  of  periodicals  which 
the  poorest  can  easily  purchase.  We  shall  only  advert 
to  two  points,  namely,  economy  and  cleanliness.     With 
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respect  to  the  former,  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  many  working- 
men  earn  good  wages,  and  yet  live  in  a  state  of 
beggarly  wretchedness ;  they  have  no  money,  no  clothes, 
no  fui-niture,  no  home  worthy  of  the  name;  they  are 
always  poor,  always  complaining,  always  miserable,  and 
yet  their  income  is  quite  as  large  as  that  upon  which 
thousands  in  the  ranks  immediately  above  them  are 
obhged  to  maintain  a  respectable  appearance.  We 
could  point  to  numerous  cases  in  confirmation  of  this 
statement.  We  know  families  consisting  of  seven  in- 
dividuals, of  whom  the  father  and  elder  childi-en  are 
engaged  in  some  sort  of  employment,  whose  joint 
earnings  are  equal  to  a  salary  of  120Z.  per  annum;  their 
weekly  rental  does  not  exceed  four  shillings,  other 
similar  items  of  expenditure  are  low,  and  yet  their 
homes  are  not  fit  for  a  human  being  to  enter,  nor 
can  they  stir  abroad  on  the  sabbath  for  the  want  of 
decent  apparel.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out 
the  way  in  which  their  money  disappears;  if  an  in- 
dividual were  allowed  to  witness  their  daily  prepara- 
tions for  dinner,  he  would  cease  to  feel  surprise  at 
their  poverty,  Tliere  is  no  tlirift,  no  contrivance, 
no  forecast;  each  meal  is  provided  for  as  it  comes, 
the  table  is  replenished  with  such  eatables  as  cost  least 
trouble,  without  any  reference  to  their  extra  expensive- 
ness ;  in  a  word,  there  is  no  economy.  Such  families  are 
artificially  poor;  they  spend  all  their  autumnal  store 
without  laying  by  a  grain  for  winter,  and  are  wi-etched 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  elements  of  comfort.  Their 
condition  has  re-acted  fearfully  upon  themselves,  and 
rendered  their  elevation  almost  hopeless;  fed  by  an 
unnaturally  stimulated   appetite,  the  body  has  over- 
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grown  the  soul.  The  same  individuals  who  dispense 
■with  economy  generally  set  at  nought  the  conditions  of 
health.  Extravagance  often  indicates  a  want  of  mental 
energy  which  shows  itself  in  all  the  arrangements  and 
duties  of  life.  Whatever  debases  the  character,  weakens 
it,  and  lowers  the  standard  of  pereonal  convenience. 
As  the«influence  of  sensuality  increases,  a  less  amount 
of  decency  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  self- 
respect,  till  at  length  a  degree  of  coarseness  and  sqicalor 
trull/  brutish  is  manifested.  Surely  some  attention  is 
due  to  health;  if  not  refinement,  at  least  death  may 
speak.  The  atmosphere  of  many  a  dwelling  is  so 
contaminated,  so  laden  with  noxious  smells,  that  it 
would  seem  almost  impossible  to  breathe  it  even  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  yet  it  is  inhaled  month  after  month 
by  a  whole  family  without  any  sense  of  inconvenience. 
In  many  cases,  this  does  not  arise  from  any  deficiency 
in  the  means  of  ventilation,  but  from  the  constant 
accumulation  of  filth  in  the  corners  and  crevices  of  the 
dwelling.  Such  sights  are  piteous  ;  they  seem  to  set 
the  seal  of  hopelessness  upon  the  condition  of  the 
working  man  ;  his  health,  his  enjoyments,  his  character, 
all  that  imparts  dignity  to  a  human  being,  daily 
wasting  away  from  causes  which  he  is  competent  to 
destroy.  But  they  must  be  destroyed,  he  must  release 
himself  from  such  fetters,  and  he  will.  Intelligence 
and  piety  will  shed  a  fructifying  radiance  upon  the 
humblest  virtues ;  under  thefr  influence  economy  and 
cleanliness,  the  twofold  condition  of  happiness  and 
health,  will  become  his  household  law,  while  the  in- 
terior of  his  dwelling  will  present  to  the  delighted 
eye   of  philantlu'opy  the   abode,  not   of  a  cluster  of 
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instincts  regulating  the  motions  of  a  human  form, 
but  of  an  enhghtened,  industrious,  fnigal,  healthful, 
and  happy  man. 

The  highest  or  lowest  phase  in  the  external  con- 
dition of  an  individual  is  found  m  the  state  of  the 
family  relations.  This  constitutes  his  highest  earthly 
charge.  As  a  parent,  he  occiipies  a  moral  position 
alike  honourable  and  arduous.  In  no  other  capacity 
is  he  clothed  with  such  absolute  control  over  the 
persons  of  others,  or  entrusted  with  the  keeping  of 
such  momentous  interests,  or  put  in  possession  of  such 
a  Avell-spring  of  pure  felicity.  The  authority  with 
which  he  is  invested  as  a  parent  is  conferred  upon 
him  direct  from  heaven,  and  for  its  proper  employment 
he  cannot  possibly  be  made  fully  amenable  to  any 
earthly  tribunal.  Society  steps  in  to  correct  the 
flagrant  violation  of  some  of  its  duties,  but  its  higher 
and  more  spiritual  obligations  no  human  jurisdiction 
is  competent  to  enforce  ;  these  are  left  to  the  dictates 
of  an  enlightened  conscience,  with  no  other  check  than 
that  which  arises  from  the  foreseen  consequences  of 
neslect,  and  the  final  account  which  all  must  render 
at  the  bar  of  God.  In  the  parental  relation  man  is 
confronted  with  the  future ;  it  connects  him  directly 
with  generations  yet  unborn :  in  the  first  degree  of 
descent  the  influence  of  his  personal  character  will 
probably  be  quadrupled;  from  thence  its  circles  will 
be  extended  on  every  side  till  they  embrace  the  moral 
condition  of  thousands.  Within  certain  limits  the 
parent  may  be  styled  the  moral  creator  of  the  coming  \ 
age.  How  vast  the  responsibility  which  lies  upon  him ! 
How  solemnly  the  future  interests  of  the  world  adjure 
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him  to  use  his  influence  well  !  But  parental  duties 
connect  him  not  only  with  a  temporal,  but  with  an 
eternal  future.  His  chikh-en  will  live  for  ever,  and 
will  probably  cany  with  them  the  effects  of  his 
example  thi'oughout  the  entire  range  of  their  duration. 
He  is  training  souls, — let  him  never  forget  it.  He  is 
wakening  the  susceptibilities  and  developing  the  powers 
of  immortal  beings.  Waiving  this  high  estimate  of  his 
position,  still  it  is  of  unspeakable  importance  in  its 
beai'ing  upon  domestic  happiness.  A  happy  home  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  a  happy  man ;  let  all  be  genial 
there,  and  how  much  better  will  he  be  fitted  for  facing 
the  fi-owns  or  sustaining  the  reverses  of  the  world! 
But  what  is  home  1  Certainly  not  any  arrangements 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  nor  any  set  of  means,  however 
expensive,  for  providing  material  comfort ;  these  are 
not  home.  Home  is  the  palace  of  the  affections,  the 
residence  of  the  Virtues,  the  place  where  mutual  obliga- 
tions and  mutual  sympathies  fuse  all  hearts  into  one, 
the  place  where  paternal  authority  is  recognised, 
maternal  tenderness  is  felt,  and  brothers  and  sisters  find 
delight  in  exchanging  the  vital  courtesies  of  friendship. 
But  such  a  home  is  not  the  work  of  chance ;  it  is  the 
hallowed  fruit  of  the  divinest  influences  communicated 
through  an  exemplary  discharge  of  parental  dutj^ 

The  working  man  must  have  such  a  home,  he  needs 
it  more  than  any  other ;  but  how  many  impoilant 
means  must  be  used  for  its  attainment !  His  first  step 
is  to  keep  it  before  the  mind  as  something  to  be  realized, 
and  so  to  master  the  influences  which  spring  from  tlio 
parental  relation  that  they  may  be  used  with  a  view  to 
its  realization.     Seriously  asking  himself  wliat,  as  a 
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parent,  he  ought  to  do ;  what,  with  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand, he  is  able  to  do  ;  he  will  at  once  earnestly  and 
prayerfully  commence  doing  it.  Anxious  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  family,  he  will  spare  no  pains  to 
supply  their  temporal  wants;  regarding  this  as  his  first 
vocation,  he  will  exclude  everything  from  his  bill  of 
expenditure  till  this  is  met.  He  will  make  home 
famihar  with  his  presence,  he  will  spend  there  every 
leisure  moment  he  can  command,  cheering  it  by 
wearing  a  genial  mood,  inviting  confidence,  eliciting 
inquiry,  and  scattering  around  him  hints  of  encourage- 
ment and  caution.  He  will  carefully  avoid  whatever 
is  vulgar  in  conversation  and  deportment,  knowing- 
how  easily  it  may  be  copied.  He  will  treat  even  his 
children  respectfully,  aware  that  self-respect  is  the  true 
source  of  deference  and  veneration  for  others.  He  will 
recognise  the  obligations  which  are  laid  upon  him  to 
seek  their  intellectual  and  moral  culture ;  he  will  regard 
it  as  binding  upon  him  to  forego  a  portion  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  rather  than  suffer  them  to  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance; and  especially  will  he  deem  it  his  most  saci'ed 
privilege  and  duty  to  imbue  their  minds  with  those 
religious  principles  which  afford  the  only  sufficient 
guarantee  that  they  will  pursue  a  virtuous  course  in 
this  life,  and  that  they  will  be  prepared  for  entering 
upon  that  which  is  to  come. 

III.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  working  man  to  help  him- 
self; society  calls  upon  him  to  discharge  that  duty ;  but 

HOW   SELDOM  IS   HE   EITHER  WILLING  OR  ABLE  TO  GIVE  AN 
EFFECTUAL  RESPONSE  ! 

In  the  majority  of  cases  he  is  utterly  unable  to  con- 
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ceive  of  the  advantages  of  knowledge,  of  the  pleasure 
which  accompanies  refined  habits,  or  of  the  sources  of 
comfort  which  exist  in  an  orderly  dwelling  and  a  well- 
trained  family.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  awake  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Esquimaux  a  desire  to  exchange  his 
snowy  abode  for  the  brighter  habitations  of  Hindostan, 
or  to  inspire  the  Hottentot  with  a  longing  for  the  con- 
veniences of  civilized  life,  as  to  arouse  within  the  minds 
of  a  large  section  of  the  lower  grade  of  operatives  an 
energetic  resolve  to  raise  their  social  condition.  To 
create  this  determination  it  is  necessary  to  change  the 
inner  man,  in  order  that  the  external  arrangements 
which  have  hitherto  yielded  satisfaction  may  do  so  no 
longer,  and  that  it  may  spontaneously  demand  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  circumstances  as  the  first  requisite  for 
happiness.  But  we  have  said  that  the  first  element  in 
self-elevation  is  intellectual  culture;  this  must  be  pos- 
sessed, and,  for  a  stronger  reason,  the  means  of  acquiring 
it,  before  any  permanent  improvement  can  be  expected  in 
the  physical  and  social  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

We  are  here  brought  face  to  face  with  that  which  is 
in  many  respects  the  gi'eat  question  of  the  day,  we 
mean  the  education  of  the  people.  On  this  unhappily 
thorny  topic  we  shall  avoid  whatever  is  merely  dispu- 
tatious, our  aim  being  less  to  adjust  the  claims  of 
hostile  theories,  than  to  illustrate  and  enforce  what  is 
practically  admitted  by  all  parties.  We  may,  how- 
ever, be  permitted  to  submit  that  the  controversy  on 
this  subject  has  hitherto  been  pursued  on  grounds 
■which  are  too  absolute  and  abstract,  with  too  little  dis- 
crimination of  principles,  and  imder  the  influence  of 
predilections  which  defy  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  a 
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common  resiilt.  On  this,  as  on  purely  religious  ques- 
tions, the  advocates  of  opposite  systems  have  been  more 
anxious  to  find  out  and  magnify  the  points  of  differ- 
ence, than  to  discover  a  stand-point  of  practical  union ; 
bent  rather  upon  maintaining  respective  peculiarities  of 
opinion  in  all  their  breadth,  than  ascertaining  how  far, 
without  compromise  of  principle,  they  might  work 
together.  The  existence  of  such  discordant  views 
renders  it  doubly  necessary  to  ui-ge  the  claims  of  the 
uneducated  masses,  lest  they  should  be  lost  sight  of  in 
the  hurry  and  din  of  conflict ;  to  point  out  the  infinitely 
gi'eater  importance  of  the  object  itself  than  that  of  any 
peculiarity  in  the  method  of  gaining  it ;  and  to  suggest 
whether  knowledge,  when  once  received  into  the  mind, 
may  not  be  able  to  furnish  an  efiectual  antidote  to  any 
evils  which  incidentally  attach  to  the  chamiel  through 
which  it  is  conveyed. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man 
to  educate  himself,  and  on  similar  grounds  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  every  parent  to  educate  his  children ; 
it  may  however  be  the  duty  of  others  to  assist  us  in 
discharging  duties  which  are  exclusively  our  own. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  all  om*  relative  duties; 
every  man  is  sponsor  for  his  fellow-man,  each  is  his 
brother's  keeper;  we  are  bound  to  place  among  our 
personal  obligations  that  of  stimulating  others  to  a 
sense  of  theirs.  This  obligation  is  universal,  Christianity 
recognises  it,  and  enlists  it  in  the  promotion  of  the 
highest  sjDU'itual  ends ;  but  it  is  as  old  as  society,  and 
springs  ft'om  the  primitive  and  necessary  relation  which 
man  sustains  to  man.  Mankind  are  not  intended  to 
remain  so  -isolated  from  each  other,  that  none  needs 
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concern  himself  about  the  course  pursued  by  those 
around  him;  it  is  the  inahenable  duty  of  eacli  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  stimulate  and  help  the  rest 
in  the  discharge  of  duty.  This  duty  is  presented  to 
society  in  another  form.  So  mutually  dependent  ai-e 
the  interests  of  its  members,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
large  section  to  leave  their  personal  obligations  undis- 
charged without  injury  accruing  to  all.  Thus  the 
sense  of  self-preservation  is  properly  affected,  and  expe- 
diency, in  the  absence  of  a  higher  principle,  obliges 
them  to  provide  that  such  obligations  shall  be  dis- 
cliarged.  The  neglect  of  personal  duty  by  one  section 
of  society  may  tend  to  produce  actions  which  society  as 
a  whole  is  bound  to  punish;  in  such  a  case  consistency 
requires  that  all  its  energies  be  exerted  in  correcting 
the  neglect  from  which  they  spring. 

By  such  considerations  education  is  proved  to  be  a 
social  duty.  It  belongs  to  individuals  in  relation  to 
themselves,  it  belong-s  to  society  in  reference  to  each 
other.  Every  man  ought  to  educate  himself  and  his 
children  to  his  utmost  ability;  but  if  he  is  careless 
about  doing  it,  or  if  his  utmost  ability  for  doing  it  is 
\erj  small,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  others  to  stimulate 
and  assist  him.  Ignorance  is  a  great  privation;  the 
uneducated  man  is  a  stranger  to  a  vast  amount  of  hap- 
piness which  his  Creator  intended  him  to  enjoy;  the 
piu-est  foimts  of  pleasure  are  sealed  to  him,  he  is  desti- 
tute of  the  mightiest  instruments  of  action,  he  can  work 
only  in  common  toil,  in  him  those  capacities  ai-e  sadly 
narrowed  which  enable  an  individual  to  live  and  act  for 
God.  Popular  inteUigence  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids, 
and  popular  ignorance  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
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social  progress.  The  one  increases,  the  other  diminishes 
the  capacity  for  individual  improvement,  the  avenues 
and  instruments  of  trade,  the  refinement  of  public 
manners,  and  the  probability  of  a  whole  people  becoming 
great  and  happy.  Society  does  not  exclude  the  unedu- 
cated man  from  its  jurisdiction,  neither  does  it  admit 
ignorance  as  a  valid  excuse  for  crime;  it  dispenses 
laws  which  he  is  expected  to  keep,  and  specifies  duties 
which  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  fulfil;  it  creates 
a  police,  erects  gaols,  establishes  courts  of  justice,  and 
hangs  before  the  crowd  the  ten-ors  of  exile  or  the 
scaflbld.  What  a  boon  is  intelligence  to  the  individual 
man !  what  a  blessing  to  the  world !  what  a  means  of 
insming  obedience  to  law,  by  enabling  the  mind  to 
appreciate  the  considerations  on  which  it  rests,  and  by 
raising  it  above  those  grovelling  pursuits  which  usually 
lead  to  crime !  Thus  by  the  three-fold  principle  of 
benevolence,  expediency,  and  consistency,  society  is 
bound  to  educate  the  people. 

The  recognition  of  popular  education  as  a  social  duty 
does  not  involve  the  holding  of  any  specific  opinion 
respecting  the  mode  in  which  that  duty  should  be  dis- 
charged, whether  by  individual  effort,  or  by  voluntary, 
municipal,  parochial  or  government  organizations.  On 
this  point  it,  would  be  equally  u.nbecoming  and  iiseless 
to  enlarge;  we  wiU  only  direct  attention  to  the  class  of 
persons  upon  whom  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty,  tlnrough 
some  medium  or  other,  chiefly  devolves.  There  is  a 
section  of  society  in  whom  all  social  power  resides. 
Sometimes  this  influential  section  consists  of  the  nume- 
rical majority;  sometimes  of  the  most  wealthy,  the 
rnost  intelligent,  or  the  most  religious.     From  this  class., 
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tliose  influences  proceed  -which  operate  powerfully  for 
good  or  evil  upon  the  condition  of  the  rest;  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  it  arc  the  repositories  of  social 
power ;  they  ai'e  responsible,  not  for  themselves  alone, 
but  for  the  present  and  futiu'e  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  for  all  practical  purposes  they  are  society.  If  they 
perceive  causes  in  silent  operation  which,  in  after  years, 
may  lay  the  social  fabric  in  ruins,  it  is  unpardonable 
culpability  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  right  perform- 
ance of  their  pi'ivate  duties;  they  are  summoned  to 
discharge  a  pubhc  one ;  this  is  as  much  their  own  as  any 
of  those  which  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  private 
life.  They  are  members  of  a  community,  this  is  the 
condition  of  their  existence;  Providence  has  placed 
them  in  a  position  which  renders  social  cooperation 
essential  to  the  promotion  of  their  mutual  welfare,  and 
eveiy  benefit  they  received  from  this  source  was  accom- 
panied with  a  tacit  agreement  on  then-  part  to  promote 
the  interests  of  society  in  return. 

It  is  impossible  to  point  to  any  undisputed  facts  in 
reference  to  the  number  of  children  actually  receiving 
insti-uction  in  schools  of  every  sort  thi'oughout  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Charles  Knight  estimates  the  number  of 
day-scholars  at  2,200,000,  and  the  combined  number 
of  day  and  Sunday-scholars  at  3,500,000,^  the  latter 
of  which  would  give  one  scholar  to  eveiy  five  of  the 
population.  This  is  a  high  estimate,  and  would  show 
that  we  arc  superior  in  point  of  the  number  of  children 
in  actual  tuition,  to  all  the  continental  and  American 
states,  with  the  exception  of  Bavaria  and  Pennsylvania. 
Independent  facts,  however,  seem  to  indicate  its  cor- 

(I)  Companion  to  the  British  Almanac. 
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rectness,  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  a  clue  to 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted.  In  47 
r  cotton  mills  of  Manchester,  no  less  that  82 1  per 
j  cept,  of  the  whole  number  of  operatives  were  able 
i^o  read;  and  out  of  500  convicts  in  the  prison  of 
Pentonville,  only  71  had  never  attended  school,  while 
the  remaining  429  had  been  at  school  on  an  average 
of  more  than  4  years.'  These  facts  make  the  vast 
amount  of  ignorance  which  exists,  consistent  with  the 
large  number  of  names  on  the  school-roll.  The  in- 
struction hitherto  given  has  operated  very  slightly 
in  deterring  from  the  commission  of  crime.  The 
number  of  criminals  reported  as  wholly  ignorant,  has 
for  several  yeai's  been  steadily  decreasing;  but  the 
number  of  those  reported  as  able  to  read  and  write 
has  been  steadily  on  the  increase,  leaving  the  absolute 
number  of  criminals  but  very  slightly  diminished. 
In  the  majority  of  schools  the  range  of  instruction 
is  limited  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
in  few  does  it  extend  beyond  the  elements  of  gram- 
mar and  geography.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
time  during  which  the  pupil  is  allowed  to  remain 
at  school,  or  the  inefficiency  of  the  tuitional  system 
adopted  in  it,  his  acquaintance  even  with  these 
subjects  is  very  small.  He  can  read,  but  reading  with 
him  is  a  merely  mechanical  process  ;  it  is  an  instru- 
ment of  which  he  does  not  know  the  value,  being  quite 
ignorant  of  the  literary  and  scientific  treasures  which  it 
places  within  his  grasp.  He  can  write,  but  no  better 
than  he  can  read  ;  he  is  able  to  describe  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  form  them  into  words,  and  imitate  a  copy 

(1)  Recent  parliamentary  debate  on  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox's  motion. 
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with  tolerable  exactness,  but  he  •an  go  no  further.  It 
is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  ho  can  frame  a  sentence ; 
he  has  no  conception  of  those  general  laws  of  com- 
]M)sition  which  enable  a  person  to  express  his  thoughts 
^\ith  propriety.  Hence,  both  reading  and  writing  are 
forgotten  within  a  short  period  of  leaving  school.  The 
recollection  that  they  were  once  possessed,  and  that 
the  abihty  to  spell  or  scrawl  out  a  few  sentences  still 
remains,  is  a  pretension  to  scholarship  wliich  he  seldom 
sees  rivalled,  and  beyond  which  he  has  no  wish  to 
aspu-e.  The  nugatory  character  of  the  education 
which  is  given  in  ordinary  day-schools  is  one  reason 
of  the  little  anxiety  which  parents  manifest  to  procm'e 
the  admission  of  their  children.  \\Tien  good  schools 
have  been  opened,  in  which  the  range  of  instruction 
comprehended,  for  example,  the  iiidiments  of  drawing 
and  music,  parental  rivalry  has  been  most  beneficially 
aroused.  They  saw  the  advantages  of  education  in  a 
form  which  they  could  appreciate,  not  merely  its 
I  instruments  and  technicahties,  but  its  fruits,  and  in- 
stantly endeavom-ed  to  procm-e  them  for  their  children. 
They  looked  with  apathy  upon  mere  reading  and 
writing,  but  the  scraps  of  scientific  knowledge,  the 
historic  and  geographical  lore  which  were  duly  re- 
tailed every  evening  by  the  fire-side,  together  with 
the  artless  mxisic,  learned  at  school,  which  often  made 
home  gladsome,  gave  them  new  views  of  education, 
and  an  immeasm-ably  deeper  impression  of  its  value. 
Generally  speaking,  the  interest  which,  when  once 
aroused,  a  parent  feels  in  the  intellectual  acliicvements 
of  his  children  is  so  intense,  that  if  good  schools  were 
established  at  a  moderate  charge,  nothing  else  would 
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be  required  to  fill  them  with  scholars,  and  to  secure 
parental  cooperation  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline. 

The  chief  fault  to    he  found   with  our   educational 
practice  is,  that  the  means   of   education  are  allowed 
to   monopolize  the   time   and   effort  which    ought   to 
be  devoted  to  education  itself.     The  elementary  arts 
of  reading  and  writing  are  based  upon  merely  formal 
knowledge ;    they  are   the  starting-post   and   not   the 
goal  of  education.      Instead  of  being   taught  chiefly 
in   the   abstract,    they   should   be   constantly   applied 
to  the  purposes  of  mental  discipline  and  information. 
Selections    from    approved    standard    authors    might  i 
advantageously    be    interspersed    with    the    ordinary 
course    of    reading.      The    principles    of    composition 
should   be   taught    simultaneously  with   the   progress 
of  the  pupil  from  "  straight  strokes ;"  as  he  proceeds  i 
he  should  be  encouraged  to   express  his  thoughts  in  i 
wi'iting  on  familiar  subjects,  to  copy  interesting  facts  \ 
for    his    own    use,   and   occasionally   to    address    his  | 
teacher  and  fellow-scholars  in  an  epistolary  form.     By  j 
such  methods  reading  and  writing  would   be  rescued  I 
from  degradation  ;  having  so  thoroughly  mastered  their  | 
difficulties,  and  become  familiar  with  their  application  j 
to  general  subjects,  the  pupil  would  have  no  temptation 
to  let  them  fall  into  disuse.     But  reading  and  writing,  j 
even  thus  applied,  must  not  be  suffered  to  constitute 
the  entire  range  of  instruction.      History,  geography,  1 
and  grammar,  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic,  the 
elements  of  geometry  and   algebra,  the   principles   ofj 
music  and  drawing,  the  fundamental  facts  of  astronomy 
and  chemistry,  the  standard  works  of  British  literature,  | 
should  all  enter  into  it  in  due  proportions.      Such  a  I 
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( uurse,  instead  of  loading  the  memory  with  diy  and 
useless  forms,  would  issue  in  a  fair  expansion  of  all  the 
intellectual  powers ;  rea«on,  judgment,  imagination. 
^\ould  all  in  tvim  be  appealed  to,  and  the  individual 
would  be  gradually  trained  for  acting  intelhgently  in 
the  various  departments  and  functions  of  human  hfe. 

In  order  to  extend  the  range  of  popular  instruction 
to  such  limits,  a  twofold  provision  is  necessaiy  :  first, 
the  adoption  of  a  more  efficient  system  of  primary 
instruction ;  and  secondly,  the  estahlishrmnt  of  sup- 
plemental institutions  where  that  instrtiction  can  be 
continued  in  adult  years.  With  regai'd  to  the  former, 
its  necessity  has  been  generally  recognised,  and  all 
classes  of  educationalists  are  aiming  to  supply  it.  The 
changes  required  are  chiefly  those  which  relate  to  the 
attainments  of  the  teacher,  and  the  amount  of  work 
which  is  given  him  to  do.  The  average  attainments  of 
the  great  body  of  teachers  are  still  inadequate  to  the 
efficient  discharge  of  their  important  duties.  Their 
professional  and  social  status  have  acted  injuriously  on 
each  other.  The  importance  of  their  position  has  not 
been  recognised,  their  labours  have  been  poorly  remu- 
nerated, the  ignorance  of  the  community  has  at  once 
degraded  and  stai-ved  them.  Hitherto  any  person  has 
been  deemed  competent  to  the  office  of  instructor ; 
those  who  have  failed  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  mechanical 
pursuits,  who  have  been  disabled  by  sickness,  or  even 
by  indolence,  for  laborious  employment,  have  turned 
schoolmasters,  and  brought,  by  their  venal  quackery, 
a  disgrace  upon  a  most  honourable  profession.  As 
intelligence  advances,  such  cases  will  become  more  and 
more  rare,  till  at  length  their  toleration  will  be  impos- 
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sible.     The  teacher  must  prepare  to  take  his  place 
among  the   first   men  of   the  age,  his   vocation  is   a 
noble  one,  the  instruments  of  national  glory  or  degra- 
dation reside  with   him,  his   character  will   leave   its 
impress  on  the  condition  of  thousands.     It  is  not  mere 
information  which  will  fit  him  for  his  office,  he  must 
have  a  fund  of  generous  sympathy  and  warm  affection ; 
his  heart  must  be  fired  with  philanthropic  ardour,  and 
glow  with  spiritual  resolves  ;  to  raise  up  a  band  of  reli- 
gious and  intelligent  youth  must  be  his  steadfast  aim. 
Society  must  second  him  in  his  endeavours,  give  him 
the  means  of  suitable  training,  and  diminish  his  work. 
In  a  commercial  academy,  intended  for  the  sons  of  the 
middle  classes,  a  master  and  three  or  four  accomplished 
teachers   are   considered   no   more   than  sufiicient  for 
eighty  or  a  huudi-ed  boys,  whereas  in  schools  intended 
for  the  children  of  the  working  classes,  one  individual 
has   often   twice   that   number  under  his  sole  charge. 
The   monitor   system   deserves   to  be  mentioned  with 
gratitude,  but  it  is  a  very  imperfect  substitute  for  the 
personal  efforts  of   a  trained  master.     The  additional 
instruction  the  elder  scholars  receive  is  not  sufficient  to 
qualify  them  for  the  business  of  tuition.     In  education, 
as  in  agTiculture,  the  magnitude  of  the  crop  depends 
upon  the  apphances  which  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  soil ;   in  both,  if  we  sow  sparingly,  we-shall 
reap  also  sparingly ;  if  we  consign  two  hundred  boys  to 
one  master,  it  is  folly  to  expect  much  from  his  laboiu's ; 
distributed  over  so  ^vide  a  space  they  must  be  compara- 
tively inefficient.     Of  this  he   is  painfully  conscious, 
and  hence  results  a  serious  discouragement.     A  con- 
scientious teacher  finds  his  chief  reward,  not  in  the. 
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pecuniary  equivalent  of  his  labours,  but  in  the  progress 
of  his  pupils ;  as  they  improve  his  work  becomes  less, 
while  the  motives  to  diligence  are  increased.  Thus 
a  flourishing  school  acts  beneficially  upon  the  teacher, 
stimulating  him  to  more  devoted  exertions  ;  but  if  from 
any  cause  his  efforts  are  paralysed,  an  opposite  influence 
is  exerted ;  his  zeal  declines,  a  sense  of  unavoidable 
failure  quenches  every  piirer  motive,  and  forces-  him  to 
draw  the  necessary  incentives  to  eifort  from  the  bare 
idea  of  pecuniaiy  gain. 

In  order  to  insure  a  suitable  range  of  instruction  for 
the  working  classes,  it  is  not  only  necessaiy  to  raise 
the  quality  of  that  which  is  given  to  the  juvenile 
population ;  institutions  must  be  established  in  which 
its  principles  may  be  carried  out  dm-ing  the  subsequent 
years  of  youth  and  manhood.  At  the  age  of  ten  or* 
twelve  they  are  generally  obliged  to  leave  school, 
and  betake  themselves  to  manual  labour,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  might  yet  devote  a  portion 
of  time,  generally  in  the  evening,  to  obtain  instruction,  I 
if  educational  machineiy  were  contrived  with  thatj 
special  object  in  view.  The  best  advantages  enjoyed  in 
early  life  will  be  lost  if  they  are  not  sedulously  cul- 
tivated. The  educated  professional  man,  if  cut  oft'  from 
intercourse  with  books,  and  denied  all  opportunity  of 
converse  with  kindred  minds,  soon  gi'ows  intellectually 
barren  ;  in  order  to  keep  his  present  stores  he  finds 
it  necessaiy  to  increase  them.  Still  more  is  this  the 
case  with  the  labovu-cr  or  mechanic,  whose  education  is 
more  elementary,  and  whose  engagements  are  more 
averse  to  intellectual  pursuits.  By  the  use  of  suitable 
agencies,  on  the  foundation  which  is  laid  in  the  youthful 
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mind  by  the  iustructiou  received  at  school,  it  is  possible 
to  rear  those  refined  tastes,  that  love  for  the  beautiful 
in  art,  that  inquisitiveness  into  the  mysteries  of  science, 
that  "wholesome  veneration  for  antiquity,  that  progres- 
sive spirit  which  yearns  with  sympathetic  hope  over  the 
coming  age,  which  are  the  natm'al  antagonists  of  degi'a- 
ding  pleasures,  and  at  once  the  ornaments  and  safe- 
guards of  the  community  to  which  they  belong.  These 
important  ends  are  to  be  gained  by  the  estabhshment 
of  mechanics  institutions ;  by  the  formation  of  public 
libraries,  and  schools  of  design  ;  by  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ing, statuary,  specimens  of  manufacturing  skill,  and 
other  works  of  art ;  by  museums  of  natural  history, 
antiquities,  and  physical  science ;  these  wiU  always 
form  an  invaluable  element  in  the  education  of  the 
people.  Of  themselves  they  would  be  sufficient  to 
confer  no  small  measure  of  intelligence,  but  they  are 
chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  de- 
velop that  intellectual  life,  the  seminal  germs  of  which 
were  received  in  childhood.  They  are  the  finishing 
schools  of  the  working  classes,  without  which  many 
of  their  previous  acquirements  will  be  lost.  If  the 
maxim  is  true  when  applied  to  private  families,  that 
the  best  education  is  the  cheapest,  it  is  eminently 
so  here.  On  economical  grounds  the  chief  question 
should  be,  whether  education  shall  be  altogether  with-  • 
held,  or  whether  it  shall  be  made  as  complete  as  the  i 
resources  of  society  will  permit.  • 

Popular  education  has  important  purposes  to  sub-  | 
serve  in  the  process  of  improvement ;  it  is  imperatively  ' 
needed  vmder  all  circumstances,  but  especially  at  the 
present  time.     It  would  always  confer  immense  advan- 
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tages  upon  society,  but  never  was  its  agency  invited  to 
a  nobler  sphere  than  that  which  is  opened  to  it  in  the 
existing  condition  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  required, 
for  example,  to  check  the  sensualizing  tendencies  of  ex- 
cessive toil.  The  present  age  is  preeminently  a  working 
one.  More  life  is  expended,  and  in  less  time,  than  for- 
merly. Preternatural  causes  seem  to  have  given  an 
impetus  to  every  branch  of  human  enterprise.  Events, 
any  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to  give  celebrity  to  a 
century,  are  crowded  within  a  year  or  two.  "  Work 
faster  "  seems  to  be  the  decree  which  now  hangs  over 
man.  To  obey  it,  nature  assists  with  her  discoveries  : 
steam  and  electricity  have  combined  to  change  the 
aspects  and  prospects  of  the  world.  No  department  of 
labour  can  claim  exemption  from  it.  Whoever  intends 
to  make  his  way,  or  even  to  live,  must  work,  and  work 
incessantly.  The  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  pro- 
fessional man,  so  far  from  being  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
are  perhaps  its  best  exemplifications.  It  is  trvie  they 
toil  with  the  head  instead  of  the  hands,  but  mental 
employment  is  no  less  laborious  than  manual,  while  it 
often  monopolizes  the  time  which  he  who  works  only 
■with  his  hands  can  give  up  to  sleep  and  recreation.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  excessive  toil  of  the  present 
age  has  a  sensualizing  tendency  ;  it  employs  the  mind 
too  long  and  too  intensely  upon  material  things  ;  leaves 
little  time,  and  less  disposition  for  contemplation  ;  tends 
to  give  everything  a  simply  materialistic  value,  and  thus 
to  lessen  the  apparent  importance  of  the  spiritual  and 
the  eternal.  The  chief  remedy  for  such  an  evil  is  to 
develop,  with  proportionable  assiduity,  the  mental 
powers.    Every  hour  which  can  be  spared  from  necessary 
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piirsuits  must  be  devoted  to  reading  and  thought ;  the 
intellect  must  exert  itself  with  so  much  energy,  that 
the  practical  powers,  notwithstanding  their  varied  ac- 
tivity, may  still  be  kept  in  abeyance,  and  spiritual 
views  and  purposes  reign  supreme  over  all  the  lower 
avocations  of  life.  All  classes  need  the  application  of 
this  remedy  ;  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  reading  shows 
that  in  some  quarters  it  is  extensively  applied;  but 
none  need  it  more  than  the  working  man.  Upon  this 
it  depends  whether  he  become  a  mei'e  machine,  dividing 
the  whole  of  his  time  between  bodily  exertion  and 
bodily  repose — whether  he  toil  in  gloom,  stimulated 
only  by  indulgence  in  coarse  and  frivolous  conversa- 
tion— whether,  when  his  work  is  done,  he  find  a  fierce 
recreation  in  the  quarrels  of  the  dram-shop — or  whether 
he  work  cheerfully,  supplied,  by  a  well-stored  memory, 
with  an  exhaustless  fund  of  pleasure,  and  find  at  home, 
in  the  acquisition  of  entertaining  knowledge,  a  complete 
oblivion  of  care,  and  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  wall  fit 
him  for  entering  anew  upon  his  daily  calling.  This  is 
the  blessing  which  education  will  bestow.  The  edu- 
cated labourer  is  knoAvn  by  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
disposition,  the  contented,  yet  enterprising  spirit  which 
animates  his  features,  and  the  intelligence  which  gleams 
in  his  thoughtful  eye.  Labour  has  not  sensimhzed 
Mm;  on  the  contrary,  allied  with  habits  of  reflection,  it 
has  developed  virtues  which  would  else  have  remained 
concealed,  given  those  virtues  maturity  and  strength, 
and  made  him  what  we  may  not  inappropriately  desig- 
nate a  manly  man. 

No  less  a  blessing  would  education  bestow  upon  the 
working  classes  in  checking  political  agitation.     We  do 
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uot  deci-y  an  interest  in  political  questions,  when  exer- 
cised w-itlTin  the  limits  the  law  allows,  and  with  a  due 
regard  to  consequences.  It  is  an  Englishman's  privilege 
to  discuss  all  public  matters,  and  to  aim  at  the  redi-esS 
of  what  he  deems  to  be  iniquitous  or  pernicious  laws. 
Not  only  is  such  conduct  not  illegal,  but  our  constitu- 
tion recognises  it  as  a  binding  duty  upon  every  member 
of  the  state.  Those  institutions  which  we  so  justly 
prize,  which  place  us  in  such  an  advantageous  position 
when  compared  with  other  nations,  and  which  are 
valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  good  they  confer 
upon  us  now,  but  also  for  that  which  they  promise 
for  the  future,  were  won  and  secured  to  us  by  the 
pati-iotic  efforts  of  our  forefathers.  We  may  boast  that 
the  throne  itself,  so  often  the  symbol  of  interests  at 
variance  with  the  interests  of  the  people,  is  amongst  us 
at  once  the  safeguard  and  monument  of  freedom.  But 
agitation  has  often  been  carried  to  most  pernicious 
lengths,  and  for  the  avowed  accomplishment  of  very 
questionable  ends.  Politics  have  again  and  again  been 
the  staple  material  of  ruin  to  the  working  man.  They 
have  led  him  to  -the  ale-house  till  his  home  grew  strange 
to  him,  and  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  public  exchequer  than  his  own.  In  the  discussion 
of  grievances  he  has  made  himself  the  victim  of  men  who 
notoriously  care  only  for  themselves — not  bad  men, 
perhaps,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  men 
■who  are  actuated  only  by  self-interest,  a  motive  which 
may  not  always  dovetail  with  the  interests  of  their 
clients.  Nothing  is  more  sickening  than  to  see  a  body 
of  well-meaning,  generous-hearted  working  men,  neck- 
ridden  by  a  pohtical  adventurer,  freely  giving  him  the 
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command  of  their  confidence  and  their  pockets  for  some 
oliject  which  he  knows  well  it  is  beyond  his  power  to 
attain.  This  is  not  the  way  to  obtain  a  redress  of 
grievances;  that  man  takes  the  sm'est  course  who 
spends  every  leisure  moment  in  improving  himself,  who 
masters  the  principles  of  political  economy  and  general 
government,  acquaints  himself  with  literature  and 
science,  and  above  all  displays  his  mental  superiority  in 
raising  his  physical  and  social  condition.  If  all  working 
men  were  to  adopt  a  course  like  this,  political  privileges 
would  be  easily  obtained ;  their  appeals  would  then 
be  irresistible. 

Another  object  which  popular  education  is  adapted 
and  required  to  gain,  is  the  realization  of  greater  refine- 
ment in  the  domestic  and  social  intercourse  of  the  working 
classes.    There  is  a  fictitious  and  a  true  refinement.    The 
former  springs  from  the  desire  to  imitate  the  manners 
of  those  above  us,  with  the  view  of  increasing  our  own 
conventional  value.     Such  refinement  is  cramped,  and 
artificial ;     it    springs   from    despicable   motives,   and 
seldom  fails  to  make  the  person  who  afiects  it  ridicu- 
lous.    But  there  is  a  true  refinement,  which  springs 
from  cidtivated  tastes,  from  a  mind  well  stored  with 
knowledge,  from  a  gentle  and  generous  soul  :  it  is  not 
an  accident  or  mere  appendage,  a  thing  made  for  the 
occasion,  but  a  genuine  effusion  of  the  heart — a  part  of 
the  living  man.     Many  in  condemning  the  former  have 
overlooked  the  latter.     The  freedom  and  bluntness  of 
our  Saxon  manners  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  vulgarity 
and  rudeness.     Working  men  too  often  eschew  courtesy 
as  a  weakness,  deliver  themselves  in  the  coarsest  style, 
and  seem  to  think  any  approach  to  blandness  of  expres- 
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sion  a  mark  of  effeminacy.  How  often,  in  domestic 
conversation,  is  every  sentence  pointed  with  a  rude 
imperative.  How  often  is  the  language  of  the  shop  a 
string  of  filthy  metaphors  which  modesty  cannot  under- 
stand without  a  blush.  How  often  is  a  siurly  question 
met  with  a  surlier  reply,  and  followed  with  execrations 
and  blows.  Such  characteristics  call  loudly  for  reform. 
The  working  man  should  be  in  the  truest  meaning  of 
the  word  a  "  gentleman."  This  distinction,  the  highest 
in  a  secular  point  of  view  to  which  any  man  can  aspire, 
is  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  independent  of  wealth 
or  social  position  ;  it  needs  not  for  its  support  a  spacious 
mansion,  a  noble  equipage,  a  retinue  of  seiTants,  or  a 
host  of  workmen  ;  it  requires  only  imaffected  kindness 
and  a  cultivated  mind.  Nor  is  this  an  empty  dis- 
tinction, a  merely  gilded  bauble  :  it  is  a  positive  blessing  ; 
it  confers  substantial  benefits  upon  its  possessor;  it 
heightens  the  charm  of  social  and  domestic  life,  gives  the 
polish  and  glow  of  beauty  to  the  meanest  matters,  and 
strengthens  the  kindly  sympathies  from  which  it  flows. 
Finally,  popular  education  is  demanded  as  an  indis- 
X>ensahle  ally  in  the  xvorh  of  pJiT/sical  iinprovejnent.  We 
have  already  shown  what  in  this  department  should  be 
done  for  the  working  man,  and  what  he  should  do  for 
himself,  but  the  possible  extent  of  both  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  intelligence  he  possesses.  The 
-ftTetchedness  of  his  abode  is  often  unperccived  by  him- 
self, he  has  no  sense  of  its  existence,  everything  is  just 
what  ho  woidd  choose  it  to  be.  If  he  could  but  be 
made  the  prey  of  a  little  wholesome  dissatisfaction, 
more  decent  and  comfortable  ai-rangements  would  soon 
appear  possible.     He  might  then  perceive  that  it  would 
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be  more  economical  to  spend  a  sliilling  a  week  extra  in 
removing  to  a  di'ier  and  more  airy  situation,  than  to 
await  the  fever  which  annually  visits  his  present  abode. 
He  might  then  reflect  that  the  room  in  which  his  family 
sleeps,  for  a  trifling  outlay,  could  be  well  ventilated, 
and  that  this  would  be  far  better  than  to  peiTuit  their 
health  to  be  injured,  by  allowing  them  to  breathe  for 
six  or  seven  hours  daily,  an  atmosphere  from  which  the 
vital  element  is  almost  entnely  withdrawn.  But  this 
dissatisfaction  can  only  be  produced  by  intelligence;  so 
long  as  he  is  ignorant,  he  is  conscious  of  no  higher  wants 
than  the  cravings  of  his  animal  natm-e ;  there  is  no 
taste  to  gratify,  no  ingenuity  to  be  displayed,  no  self- 
respect  to  be  propitiated,  no  social  status  to  be  main- 
tained. Even  the  conditions  of  health  can  be  with 
difficxilty  understood.  He  does  not  recognise  air  as  an 
entity  except  in  a  storm;  that  it  consists  of  separable 
elements,  or  that  its  fitness  to  sustain  life  depends  upon 
their  relative  proportions,  is  to  him  one  of  those  innu- 
merable myths  of  science  which  he  cannot  question,  but 
which  he  does  not  heartily  believe.  Enlighten  him  in 
these  mysteries,  and  while  the  knowledge  itself  will  be 
a  source  of  pleasure,  his  life  will  become  at  once  healthier, 
happier,  and  longer.  Let  no  efibrt  be  relaxed  which 
enlarged  benevolence  can  desire  for  bettering  his  con- 
dition, but  above  all  things  give  him  intelligence; 
without  this  it  will  be  impossible  for  others  to  help 
him;  with  it  he  vsdll  be  able,  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
to  do  without  their  aid. 

IV.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  fourth  general 
principle  which  must  be  acted  upon  in  endeavoming  to 
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raise  the  coudition  of  the  working  classes, — A  more  prac- 

IICAL  AND  EARNEST  MANIFESTATION  OF  CHRISTIAN  TRUTH. 

We  do  not  undei^value  other  remedies  when  we  affirm 
that  the  chief  remedy  for  existing  evils  would  be  the 
hearty  recei^tion,  on  the  part  of  the  masses,  of  the 
glorious  verities  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Others  are  sub- 
sidiaiy,  this  is  chief;  others  may  faciUtate  its  operation, 
this  alone  can  adequately  meet  the  case;  others  may 
produce  a  partial  and  temporary  amelioi'ation,  this  alone 
could  render  it  universal  and  permanent.  Religiou 
could  dispense  with  them,  their  best  effects  could  be 
produced  in  time  by  its  own  special  agency;  but  they 
could  not  dispense  with  religion;  for  the  realization  of 
man's  highest  good  they  are  powerless  without  it.  All 
the  social  \artuos  have  their  root  in  piety  ;  intelligence, 
temperance,  frugality,  industry,  seK-reliance  ;  religion  is 
the  fountain  whence  they  spring,  and  the  all-embracing 
ocean  to  which  they  run.  If  the  problem  were  given, 
to  raise  a  people  from  the  lowest  dregs  of  dcgi-adation, 
to  rescue  them  from  self-inflicted  poverty,  to  cure  their 
vices,  check  disorder,  promote  unity,  kindle  a  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  rear  them  to  the  stature  of  a  floiu'ishing 
and  happy  commonwealth;  the  solution  might  be  given 
in  a  word — make  them  religious,  bring  them  under  the 
power  of  Christian  principle,  and  the  end  is  gained. 

Christianity  is  misunderstood,  it  is  therefore  regarded 
with  disfavour;  the  working  man  is  prepared  to  regai-d 
it  in  any  light  rather  than  that  of  a  sympathizing  friend. 
The  ti-ue  aspect  it  bears  towards  him  is  veiled  by  pre- 
judice, it  is  unconnected  with  his  future  hopes,  it  has 
no  propitious  influence  on  his  present  condition;  it  is 
the  religion  of  his  master,  of  the  corporation,  of  the ' 
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government,  but  not  his  own.  Such  impressions  ai'e 
false;  they  embody  a  libel  on  the  God-like  system  to 
which  they  refer  ;  let  them  be  laid  aside  for  a  moment, 
and  let  us  sm-vey  Christianity  with  that  impartial  can- 
dour which  it  deserves. 

The  chief  attribute  of  Christianity  is  its  spirituality. 
It  comes  to  us  from  a  Being  who  is  invisible^  and  ap- 
peals to  us  concerning  interests  which  are  not  appre- 
ciable by  the  senses.  Its  aim  is,  to  ply  us  with  motives 
springing  from  the  unseen  world,  and  to  give  the  future 
a  grand  and  invariable  preponderance  over  the  present. 
Its  history  is  commensurate  with  the  history  of  man- 
kind, its  first  announcement  was  coeval  with  the  fall, 
and  from  that  moment  all  the  events  of  Providence  have 
been  arranged  to  subserve  its  promotion.  The  way  was 
prepared  for  it  by  an  inferior  economy  of  types  and 
shadows,  by  a  series  of  the  most  remarkable  events,  and 
by  the  fulfilled  predictions  of  inspired  men.  At  length, 
when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  the  Son  of  God 
appeared  amongst  us  in  the  likeness  of  man,  submitted 
to  poverty,  suffering  and  death,  in  order  that  he  might 
furnish  to  the  world  the  means  of  obtaining  the  Divine 
forgiveness.  Benevolence  could  not  paint  a  nobler  object 
than  that  which  Christ  came  to  achieve ;  that  object  was 
simply  to  reconcile  us  to  God ;  but  who  can  grasp  the 
sublime  comprehensiveness  of  such  an  aim  %  It  in- 
cludes an  entire  change  in  our  relations,  our  character, 
and  owe  condition.  It  seeks  to  change  the  relation 
which,  as  gmlty  creatures,  we  sustain  to  the  Divine 
government,  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
which  justice  has  recorded  against  us,  to  silence  those 
apprehensions  which  agitate  the  soul  at  the  thought  of' 
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God,  and  to  inspire  it  with  those  filial  feelings  which 
will  make  communion  with  Him  a  source  of  pleasure. 
It  seeks  to  change  the  heart,  to  fill  it  with  noble  wishes, 
adorn  it  with  pure  afiections,  take  away  the  veiy  desire 
for  sin,  and  secure  the  glad  submission  of  our  whole 
nature  to  the  Divine  will.  It  seeks  to  make  us  happy, 
laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  those  vices  which  make  us 
miserable,  "  teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly,  in  this  present  world;  looking  for  that  blessed 
hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  ^  Christianity  has  thus  an 
end  of  its  own,  an  end  of  the  noblest  kind;  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  systems,  it  neither  leans  upon  them 
for  support,  nor  is  responsible  for  their  follies.  The  love 
of  God  is  its  origin ;  its  justification  is  found  in  our  own 
misery ;  its  credentials  spring  fi-om  a  long  series  of  ful- 
filled predictions  and  miraculous  events,  from  the  suId- 
limity  of  its  doctrines  and  the  loftiness  of  its  morals ;  its 
arguments  derive  irresistible  force  from  the  experienced 
wants  of  our  nature;  while  its  objects  are  associated 
with  our  well-being  both  for  time  and  eternity.  Hence 
Christianity  has  an  imperative  claim  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  every  man;  to  despise  it  is  the  dai'kcst  ingrati- 
tude, to  reject  it  is  the  wildest  folly. 

Christianity  is  not  only  spiritual  in  its  nature,  but 

eminently  catholic  in  its  symj)at]Lies.    It  is  wedded  to  no 

political  creed.     It  is  the  sworn  friend  of  justice,  and 

.  the  determined  enemy  of  oppi-ession  ;  but  it  broaches 

I  no  specific  theory  of  social  rights,  and  dictates  no  specific 

1  form  of  national  government.     Its  spirit  sanctified  the 
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patriarchal  authority  of  ancient  times,  commended  sub- 
mission to  the  absolute  autocracy  of  the  Csesars,  guards 
with  its  sanctions  the  regal  office,  and  takes  republics  as 
well  as  empires  under  its  fostering  wing.  Content  with 
reproving  wickedness  wherever  it  is  found,  with  fixing  in 
the  heart  the  seminal  principles  of  all  good,  Christianity 
eschews  unholy  warfare,  and  calmly  awaits  the  peageful 
evolution  of  its  purposes.  Neither  has  Christianity  any 
favouritism  of  race.  Its  message  is  the  same  to  all.  Its 
proclamation  broke  down  the  barrier  which  had  thereto- 
fore separated  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  made  them  thence- 
forth one.  It  disclaims  those  distinctions  which  avarice 
and.  ambition  have  erected  amongst  mankind,  and  recog- 
nises them  all  as  springing  from  a  common  fatherhood. 
It  holds  out  the  hand  of  equal  sympathy  to  the  Cauca- 
sian and  the  Malay,  and  binds  with  the  same  ties  of 
friendship  both  the  civilized  and  the  savage.  It  fm-- 
nished  the  first  ameliorative  element  to  the  intercourse 
of  nations ;  in  the  person  of  its  apostles  it  traversed  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Roman  world,  breaking  the 
dominion  of  conquest,  annihilating  national  jealousies, 
and  teaching  everywhere  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties  of  humanity.  While  the  buccaneer  and  free- 
booter plied  a  recognised  trade,  and  captured  strangers 
were  everywhere  looked  upon  as  lawful  slaves,  Chris- 
tianity was  enforcing  upon  the  philosophers  of  Mars' 
Hill  the  common  brotherhood  of  mankind.  Still  her 
sympathies  are  world-wide,  as  of  old  ;  the  angel  of  the 
everlasting  gospel  is  charged  with  a  commission  "  to 
every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  .and  people." 
Christianity  has  no  preference  for  ranh.  Her  blessings 
are  bestowed  equally  on  bond  and  free.     Honouring  the 
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institutions  of  civil  society,  and  recognising  those  varia- 
tions of  social  position  which  spring  legitimately  from 
social  laws,  in  reference  to  the  objects  she  seeks  to  pro- 
mote, she  regards  all  men  as  equal.    Into  the  church  no 
earthly  distinctions  enter  ;  there  the  monarch  lays  aside 
his  crown,  and  the  peasant  forgets  his  poverty.  In  order 
the  more  strikingly   to  exhibit  this   peculiar   feature 
of  his  religion,  Christ  himself  became  pooi",  selected  his 
companions  from  the  poor,  and  accounted  it  one  of  the 
proofs  of  the  Divinity  of  his  mission  that  the  gospel  was 
preached  to  the  poor.     In  the  eai'ly  days  of  the  church, 
the  same  spirit  was  manifested  by  his  followei'S.     The 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon  may  be  refen-ed  to  as  a 
beautiful  exposition  of  the  spirit  which,  according  to 
apostolic  authority,  should  subsist  between  Christian 
servants  and  Christian  employei-s.     Chi'istianity  throws 
into  the  shade   the  artificial    distinctions  which  exist 
among  men,  by  bringing  out  those  great  attributes  in 
which  they  all  agi'ee.     All  are  alike  fallen,  responsible, 
and  immortal;  in   the   presence  of  these   august  and 
awful  resemblances  who  shall  dare  to  mention   thq^je 
accidents  of  birth  and  wealth  in  which  they  differ  1     In 
the  gospel  not  a  passage  occurs  which  can  favour  the 
suspicion  that  external  circumstances  of  any  kind  can 
render  one  individiial  more  eligible  to  its  reception  than 
another.     Its  invitations  in  all  cases  are  couched  in  the 
same  terms,  and  arc  pressed  with  the  same  degi'ee  of 
urgency ;  they  are  given  freely,  and  are  given  to  aU. 

Though  Chi'istianity  aims  chiefly  at  promoting  tlie 
spiritual  interests  of  man,  its  influence  on  his  temporal 
condition  is  largely  and  necessarily  beneficial.  On  this 
account  alone  it  might  challenge  the  admiration  of  tlie 
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world.  If  it  were  proved  to  have  no  influence  in  fitting 
us  for  the  hfe  to  come,  it  might  still  claim  our  grateful 
adhesion  for  the  happiness  it  is  capable  of  conferring 
upon  the  life  which  now  is.  Its  adaptation  to  amelio- 
rate the  physical  condition  of  man  has  been  proved  by 
experiments  on  every  scale,  and  under  every  variety  of 
circumstances.  It  is  seen  in  the  relative  degi'ees  of  the 
prosperity  of  nations.  Where  evangelical  truth  is  most 
influential,  there  wealth  abounds  and  liberty  prevails. 
Whei'e  pi-iestcraft  has  proscribed  the  sacred  volume, 
and  papal  superstition  broods  over  the  intellects  of  the 
people,  there  freedom  is  an  empty  name,  and  all  the 
elements  of  national  greatness  are  unknown.  The  pro- 
gress of  modern  missions  has  enabled  us  to  ascertain 
the  actual  effects  of  the  gospel  when  received  by  a 
barbarous  people.  In  Greenland,  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  isles  of  the  Pacific  and  in  Western  Africa,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  under  every  variation  of  tempe- 
rature, and  amongst  every  variety  of  the  human  species, 
the  same  effects  have  followed.  Towns  and  villages 
have  sprung  up  in  the  desert,  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture have  supplanted  those  of  the  chase,  theft  and 
piracy  have  given  way  to  lawful  commerce,  and  tribes 
that  once  lived  in  open  war  are  now  boimd  by  the  re- 
ciprocal ties  of  friendship.  Flax  and  cotton  have  been 
spun  into  clothing,  or  exchanged  for  the  productions  of 
other  climes  ;  the  dens  of  cannibalism  have  been  txu-ned 
into  human  abodes  ;  disease  has  been  combated  by  the 
skill  of  science  instead  of  the  cruelties  of  witchcraft ;  and 
the  besotted  slaves  of  sensuality  have  been  roused  to  a 
sense  of  their  spiritual  manhood.  In  many  instances, 
similar  results  have  followed  the  reception  of  Christian 
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truth  at  home.  Hundi-eds  never  knew  how  to  read  till 
their  conversion ;  that  great  change  broke  the  fetters  of 
the  mind,  and  developed  intellectual  powers  which 
would  else  have  continued  dormant,  and  made  them 
the  ornaments  at  once  of  society  and  the  chm-ch.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  effects  which  have  thus 
been  produced.  Man  is  without,  exactly  what  he  is 
within.  He  is  visibly  what  he  is  really.  The  aiTange- 
ments  of  domestic  life  reveal  to  us  the  coarseness  or  the 
dehcacy,  the  rudeness  or  the  refinement — in  a  word,  all 
the  noble  or  degi'ading  sympathies  of  the  mind  by  which 
they  were  conceived.  Make  the  soul  a  paradise,  and 
kindred  beauty  will  bloom  around.  Exalt,  refine  and 
stimulate  with  Clu-istian  principle,  let  the  chambers  of 
the  heai-t  be  hung  vnih.  the  sumptuous  drapery  of  truth, 
and  the  superiority  of  man  over  the  brute  creation  will 
shine  undimmed,  the  vestiges  of  vice  will  vanish  fi-om 
his  outer  life,  poverty  will  lose  its  sting,  and  misfortune 
cast  no  shadow.  Christianity  fully  reahzed  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  would  issue  in  a  new  creation ;  the  re- 
generated soul  of  humanity  would  make  for  itself  a 
regenerated  world.  Without  violence,  softly  as  the 
footsteps  of  receding  darkness,  would  selfishness  and 
impm-ity  disappcai',  and  the  sacred  mom  of  truth  and 
fi'eedom  break  upon  the  world. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  Christianity  to  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  deficiencies  of  its  adherents.  Its  beams, 
like  those  of  the  sun,  have  to  pass,  in  reaching  us, 
through  a  cloudy  region,  and  often  seem  distorted  and 
obscured,  but  this  distortion  and  obscurity  reside  not  at 
the  fount  of  light,  they  are  gathered  on  its  passage 
hither.     No  aspersion  has  been  deemed  too  foul  for 
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Christianity  ;  she  has  been  spared  no  insult  at  the 
hand  of  her  impious  foes.  It  has  been  insinuated  that 
she  is  an  enemy  to  learning,  liberty,  and  progress  ;  that 
she  sides  with  the  oppressor  against  the  oppressed  ;  that 
her  smiles  rest  more  complacently  upon  the  rich  than 
tipon  the  poor  ;  that  she  has  kindled  in  society  the  • 
flame  of  fratricidal  strife,  and  whetted  the  steel  for  war. 
She  has  been  branded  as  the  pampered  child  of  jjrivilege, 
a  miserable  device  of  priestcraft,  a  cunningly  devised 
fable,  a  phantom,  a  cheat,  a  bubble  which  is  destined  to 
bm'st  on  the  reef  of  time.  Offspring  of  heaven  !  what 
hast  thou  done  to  be  thus  an  object  of  envy  and  hatred 
to  mankind  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  thou  hast  braved  the 
flames  of  martyi'dom,  overcome  the  tyranny  of  the 
Caesars,  softened  the  barbarism  of  the  Goth,  and  lapped 
the  nations  in  the  fruits  of  peace  1  Is  it  for  this  that 
thou  hast  trodden  the  earth  in  quest  of  suffering,  hast 
heard  the  ciy  of  the  captive/  broken  the  fetters  of  the 
slave,  cheered  by  thy  consolations  the  orphan  and  the 
widow,  made  the  poor  man's  cottage  haj)pier  than  the 
com'ts  of  princes,  and  thrown  over  the  last  hours  of  this 
earthly  existence  the  radiance  of  immortality?  How 
great  must  be  the  blindness  or  the  ingratitude  of  man- 
kind, if  they  can  fail  to  appreciate  such  blessings,  or  can 
recompense  them  with  mockery  and  reproaches. 

Never  was  there  uttered  a  fouler  calumny  than  that 
which  denounces  Chi-istianity  as  inimical  to  the  progress 
and  liberties  of  man.  Instead  of  this,  her  career  has 
been  identical  with  the  process  of  the  world's  growth, 
its  various  stages  have  been  synchronous  with  the  per- 
manent advances  of  justice  and  humanity.  Previous 
to  the  Christian  era  society  was  based  upon  no  settled 
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principles;  for  four  thousand  years  its  history  records  a 
succession  of  experiments  and  failures;  it  had  "  motion 
but  no  progress."  Empires  suddenly  rose  to  a  gigantic 
height,  and  then  crumbled  to  ruin.  The  facihty  with 
■which  they  were  raised  in  a  few  years  to  an  amazing 
pitch  of  greatness,  places  in  a  melancholy  light  the 
pliancy  of  the  materials  of  which  they  were  composed; 
men  could  count  for  nothing  in  a  state  of  things  which 
enabled  one  man  so  easily  to  grasp  the  control  of 
millions.  The  world  was  then  a  social  Egypt,  its  popu- 
lations were  gathered  into  a  few  huge  pyramids,  of' 
which  the  tops  alone  are  visible  in  the  lapse  of  time; 
despotism,  sometimes  dazzling,  was  enthroned  upon  then' 
summits,  but  below,  how  ominously  dark !  what  social 
wi-etchedness  fretted  hopelessly  arotmd  their  base!  The 
cries  of  poverty  have  perished  on  the  winds,  ten  thousand 
desert  graves  enclose  the  victims  of  irresponsible  satraps, 
of  famine,  proscription,  massacre  and  war;  tyranny 
hushed  the  tale  of  their  sufferings,  but  human  nature 
remains  unchanged,  and  no  voice  from  the  past  is  needed 
to  tell  us  what  the  world  must  have  been  when  one  man 
was  worshipped  as  a  god  and  all  the  rest  were  slaves. 
Christianity  has  changed  the  scene,  she  has  not  yet  done 
all  that  it  is  in  her  purpose  and  her  power  to  do,  but 
she  has  taken  a  gigantic  stride  towards  it.  She  has 
created  the  elements  of  social  strength,  multiplied  the 
affinities  and  attractions  which  hold  the  atoms  of  the 
mass  together,  and  thus  rendered  it  less  easy  to  mould 
it  into  shapes  of  oppression.  She  has  asserted  the  com- 
mon origin  and  the  essential  equality  of  man,  brought 
out  his  individuality  and  stamped  it  with  a  higher 
value,  forced  into  general  recognition  the  great  principles 

Q  3 
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of  justice  -which  should  control  the  conduct  of  nieri 
and  nations,  and  is  gradually  changing  the  world  into  a 
community  of  friendly  and  mutually  dependent  states. 
She  made  her  appearance  at  a  time  when  the  last  of  the 
great  empires  of  antiquity  was  about  to  culminate,  and 
won  her  earliest  triumphs  on  a  soil  which  was  radiant 
with  classic  lore  :  when  the  northern  barbaiians  de- 
vastated Europe,  and  literature  and  freedom  forsook  it 
in  dismay,  she  stayed  behind  and  commenced  that  work 
of  civihzation  which  at  length  enticed  them  back. 
During  the  middle  ages,  Christianity,  though  debased  in 
its  character,  was  still  a  temple  of  refuge  to  the  oppressed. 
The  serfs,  the  working  classes  of  those  days,  found  in 
her  a  constant  friend.  Her  voice  was  lifted  up  in  their 
behalf  when  every  other  tongue  was  silent;  to  the  in- 
fluence she  secretly  exerted  upon  the  condition  and 
sentiments  of  society  our  working  classes  are  indebted 
for  two  great  blessings,  the  social  enfranchisement  of 
labour,  and  the  recognition  by  the  legislature  of  the 
right  of  poverty  to  support.  Wherever  she  fixes  her 
abode  the  mists  of  superstition  vanish;  her  voice  en- 
kindles the  flame  of  genius,  prompts  the  discoveries  of 
science,  and  calls  into  existence  the  arts  which  soften 
and  embellish  life;  her  sympathies  are  commensurate 
wth  the  claims  of  universal  right,  she  hves  among  the 
splendours  of  supreme  perfection,  her  career  is  one  of 
ever-widening  and  ever-during  conquest.  Her  mission 
is  not  over,  every  day  fulfils  it;  her  soul  is  still  preg-nant 
with  schemes  of  happiness  for  the  world;  let  man  but 
accept  her  immortal  boon,  and  the  work  of  philanthropy 
would  soon  be  done. 

When  from  this  view  of  Christianity  we  turn  to  look 
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at  its  reception  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  we  are 
prompted  to  ask,  what  can  have  given  rise  to  the 
hostihty  with  which  they  gi'eet  its  claims  1  Surely 
powerful  influences  of  some  sort  must  Jiave  been  at 
work  to  produce  so  strange  a  phenomenon.  Why  is  not 
the  Divine  message  accepted  ?  Why  is  a  scheme  which 
is  fraught  with  good-will  to  man  rejected  with  scorn  1 
This  result  may  to  some  extent  be  owing  to  the  emuity 
with  which  it  is  natui-al  in  man  to  regard  the  things  of 
God;  but  apart  from  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  the  result  is  affected  by  numerous  secondary  causes, 
the  removal  of  which  is  peculiai-ly  om'  own  vocation. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  acknowledged  with  sorrow 
that  Christianity  is  paralysed  in  its  professors.  Their 
exhibition  of  its  principles  is  weak  or  spurious,  it  has 
not  attained  sufficient  mastery  over  their  own  conduct, 
its  sovereignty  in  their  hearts  is  divided  with  rival  senti- 
ments ;  their  activity  in  the  cause  of  rehgion  proceeds 
too  plainly  from  a  lai'ge  mixtm-e  of  inferior  motives,  is 
too  arbitrary,  mechanical  and  spasmodic.  They  do  not 
miiformly  exhibit  that  high-toned  morality,  that  cordial 
benevolence,  that  all-embracing  sympathy  wdth  suffering, 
that  entire  surrender  at  whatever  cost  to  the  principles 
of  the  gospel,  which  are  required  to  bring  out  the 
genius  of  Christianity,  and  to  evince  the  sincerity  of 
their  own  behef  The  professors  of  Christianity  exhibit 
in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  a  spirit  which  is  too 
often  the  veiy  reverse  of  that  which  it  inculcates.  Love 
is  no  longer  recognised  as  the  highest  Christian  virtue; 
mere  doctrinal  agi'cement,  extending  to  the  non-essential 
portions  of  om*  common  faith,  has  been  silently  exalted 
over  it.    Accustomed  chiefly  to  think  about,  and  struggle 
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for,  tlie  less  important  articles  of  religion,  their  spiritual 
life  has  lost  its  native  vigour;  they  are  fired  with  no 
zeal,  filled  with  no  outbursting  consciousness  of  a  lofty 
mission;  they  have  dwindled  down  to  the  littleness  of 
those  petty  distinctions  with  which  they  have  almost 
identified  their  religious  existence.  The  names  which 
distinguish  the  various  sections  of  the  chiirch  of  Christ 
are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  suggestive  of  something 
confessedly  non-essential.  Churchman  and  Dissenter, 
Calvinist  and  Arminian,  Baptist  and  Pgedobaptist, 
Episcopacy,  Presbyterianism  and  Congi-egationalism-  to 
what  do  these  names  point?  certainly  not  to  Christ; 
they  have  eclipsed  that  ancient  name  by  which  the 
church  was  known  in  its  palmiest  days.  That  name 
must  be  restored  to  its  rightful  ascendency,  Chiist  must 
be  recognised  as  supreme,  it  must  be  known  everywhere 
that  we  account  those  names  as  nothing  compared  with 
that  with  which  we  associate  our  highest  hopes. 

Christianity  is  associated  (to  a  great  extent  necessarily) 
with  established  interests,  and  hence  incurs  a  share  in 
the  odium  which  they  sometimes  excite.  On  examining 
British  society  we  cannot  avoid  discovering  that  there 
exists  a  partial  ahenation  of  classes.  It  is  growing  less 
every  day,  soon  may  it  have  vanished  !  but  its  present 
existence  is  undoubted.  The  institutions  of  the  country 
are  regarded  with  disfavour,  and  religion,  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  comes  in  for  its  share  of  unpopularity. 
Government  recognises  it  by  a  foynal  profession,  the 
laws  are  enacted  under  its  sanctions,  property  is  fenced 
round  with  its  support;  respectability,  if  no  higher 
principle,  attaches  to  it  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and 
wealth;  hence  the  working  classes  are  prejudiced  against 
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it:  true,  their  prejudices  may  be  unfounded  and  unjust, 
but  men  do  not  care  to  be  logical  in  their  feelings,  and 
they  are  not  on  that  account  the  less  real.  The  physical 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  working, classes  is  ex- 
ceedingly unfavom-able  to  the  reception  of  Christian 
tnith.  They  are  woni  out  with  excessive  toil,  they 
have  no  time  for  reflection,  solitude  is  a  luxury  which 
they  cannot  obtain,  and  for  which  they  have  no  relish. 
Popular  ignorance  presents  a  foe  still  more  formidable. 
Clii-istianity  appeals  to  intelligence,  and  can  never  be 
severed  from  it;  it  exacts  a  reasonable  service;  its  truths 
ai-e  embodied  in  the  written  word,  for  the  perusal  and 
due  comprehension  of  which  a  facile  use  of  the  common 
instruments  of  learning  is  absolutely  necessary.  With- 
out some  measure  of  mental  discipline,  oral  teaching, 
the  OTcat  instrument  which  Christ  ordained  for  convert- 
ing  the  world,  must  be  comparatively  inefficient,  in  con- 
,sistency  with  which  we  are  not  to  expect  the  universal 
triumph  of  the  gospel  till  "  many  nin  to  and  fi-o,  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased."  The  utmost  simplifica- 
tion of  thought  and  luminousness  of  expression  will  not 
release  the  hearer  from  the  necessity  of  considerable 
mental  effort,  and  the  purer  the  form  of  Christianity 
which  is  inculcated,  the  higher  the  degree  of  intelligence 
which  is  required.  Romanism,  for  example,  has  little 
need  for  such  a  refined  instrnmentality;  that  form  of 
worship  kindles  devotion  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  and  makes  the  imagination  the  chief  means  of 
mastering  the  soul.  But  Protestantism  must  die  without 
knowledge;  in  dispensing  with  a  gorgeous  ritual,  and 
renouncing  all  pretension  to  infallibility,  we  abandon 
acknowledged  sources  of  power,  and  truth  demands  that 
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their  loss  be  compensated  by  such  a  diffusion  of  intelH- 
gence  as  ■will  enable  men  to  yield  a  reasonable  homage 
to  her  claims.     While  a  large  portion  of  the  working 
classes  are  thus  unfavourably  situated,  by  the  want  of 
intelligence,  for  the  appreciation  of  religious  truth,  the 
intellectual  influences  which  act  on  the  remainder  are 
anything  but  propitious.     The  press  is  fearfully  proliiic, 
ungodly  productions  of  all  sorts  are  continually  pouring 
from  it,  sensualism  and  infidelity  are  the  staple  food  of 
thousands,  numerous  penny  publications  circulate  in  our 
large  towns  in  which  the  lowest  tastes  are  sedulously 
consulted,  and  the  vilest  passions  are  pandered  to.      In 
the  higher  reading  circles,  and  within  the  limits  of  re- 
ligious denominations,  the   religious  press  maintains  a 
respectable  position,  but  among  lai'ge  sections  of  the 
working  classes  its  productions  are  scarcely  known,  there 
irreligion  holds  entire  mental  monopoly.      Meanwhile 
the  pulpit  is  comparatively  shorn  of  its  power,  to  a  great 
extent  its  ministrations  are  languid  and  mechanical ;  it 
gives  no  certain  sound,  its  denunciations  seem  to  buffet 
the  air,  its  teaching  awakes  no  vital  response  within  the 
soul;  its  traditional  influences  are  still  strong  with  the 
middle  classes,  but  with  the  mass  of  the  people   its 
strengih  is  gone;  either  they  neglect  Divine  worship,  or 
to  them  nothing  is  half  so  dry  and  profitless  as  a  sermon. 
Considering  the  operation  of  such  causes,  it  is  no 
marvel  that,  with  all  its  excellence,  Christianity  should 
fail  in  winning  the  affectionate  adherence  of  our  work- 
ing men.     This  result  may  be  accounted  for  without 
supposing  that  human  depravity  is  invincible,  or  that 
the  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  bound.    As  long  as  such 
causes  are  allowed  to  work,  it  will  be  vain  to  look  for 
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the  complete  evangelization  of  our  native  land.  With- 
out such  an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  Divine 
power  as  we  have  no  reason  to  expect,  the  conversion  of 
the  working  classes  is,  under  existing  circumstances, 
impossible.  God  has  left  the  task  of  removing  external 
hindrances  in  our  hands ;  the  valley  must  be  exalted,  the 
mountain  and  lull  must  be  made  low,  the  rough  places 
must  be  made  smooth,  and  the  crooked  places  straight, 
before  the  glory  of  the  Lord  can  be  revealed.  Chris- 
tian principle  must  become  more  transparent,  more 
energetic,  more  uncompromising,  more  masterful,  more 
affectionately  earnest,  before  Clii-istianity  itself  can  be 
enthroned  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  Let  us 
briefly  point  out  a  few  of  the  methods  by  which  we 
may  hope  to  attain  tliis  result. 

First,  in  contemplating,  as  her  peculiar  task,  the 
evangelization  of  the  working  classes,  the  church  o- 
Christ  may  fitly  indulge  in  general  and  solemn  pre- 
paration for  it.  Humiliation  for  the  past  will  be  the 
appropriate  precursor  of  determined  efforts  for  the 
futiu-e.  Penetrated  with  a  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility and  neglect,  let  each  of  the  followers  of  Christ 
present  himself  at  the  footstool  of  mercy,  to  obtain  that 
measm-e  of  Divine  help  which  shall  henceforth  secure 
Ills  entire  dcvotedness  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Chris- 
tianity must  be  learned  afresh,  its  first  principles  must 
be  re-examined,  we  must  contemplate  its  sublime  dis- 
closures till  they  produce  in  us  their  proper  effects. 
Spiritual-mindodness  must  be  produced  by  frequent 
communion  with  the  invisible  ;  our  impressions  of  the 
value  of  the  soul  must  be  deepened,  those  sensual  illu- 
^ions  which  betray  us  into  a  false  estimate  of  present 
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things,  and  keep  us,  like  the  boy  in  his  butterfly  pur- 
suit, busily  engaged  in  chasing  trifles,  must  be  displaced 
by  noble  and  truthful  thoughts.  We  must  acquire  the 
habit  of  looking  steadily  upon  the  highest  good,  and  of 
estimating  the  value  of  all  besides  by  the  relation  it 
holds  to  its  attainment.  In  the  choice  of  models  for 
the  guidance  of  our  Clu-istian  life  we  must  go  back 
to  the  apostolic  age,  hear  from  the  lips  of  Clirist  the 
exposition  of  our  duties,  and  mark  how  sublimely  it 
was  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  disciples. 
In  a  word,  we  must  become  Christians  in  reality — we 
must  aspire  to  he  all  which  in  its  fullest  meaning  that 
name  denotes;  to  realize  and  exhibit  the  strongest  in- 
fluences of  truth,  to  rise  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  of 
calm  enthusiasm  and  heroic  self-denial  which  truth  can 
inspire,  should  be  the  scope  of  oxu-  ambition.  Such  an 
augmentation  of  piety  would  rouse  the  thoughtless  and 
sceptical  of  all  classes,  a  new  spirit  would  seem  to  have 
■descended  upon  the  church  of  Christ,  a  pentecostal 
energy,  to  whose  I'esistless  force  the  strongest  intrench- 
ments  of  the  powers  of  darkness  would  be  compelled  to 
yield. 

Entering  thus  spiritually  prepared  upon  the  discharge 
of  its  solemn  duties,  the  Christian  church  must  also  be 
evidently  actuated  by  the  purest  motives.  There  is 
amazing  power  in  the  impression  that  an  individual  is 
honestly  endeavouring  to  promote  oiu-  welfare.  Though 
w^e  think  him  mistaken  in  his  principles,  and  care  not  a 
straw  for  what  he  seems  so  anxious  to  impart,  yet  his 
sincerity  places  him  beyond  our  ridicule,  and  gradually 
gains  upon  our  esteem.  But  generally  if  a  person  of 
intelligence  is  thus  interested  on  our  behalf,   we  are 
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induced  to  think  that  some  value  must  attach  to  the 
object  of  his  exertions,  and  -sve  are  led  to  examine  it  for 
ourselves.  This  is  precisely  the  impression  it  is  desirable 
that  the  professors  of  Christianity  should  communicate 
to  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain.  The  impression 
actually  conveyed  is  just  the  reverse.  The  vrorking  man 
imagines  that  his  spiritual  welfare  awakes  no  honest 
concern;  he  imputes  the  anxiety  which  he  sometimes 
hears  expressed  for  his  conversion,  to  sectarian  zeal;  he 
has  no  idea  that  the  church  of  Clu'ist  is  moved  towards 
him  with  profound  compassion ;  could  he  once  be  really 
assured  of  this,  his  hostility  would  be  disai'med.  The 
question  is,  how  can  such  an  assurance  be  produced? 

Self-sacrifice  is,  in  one  form  or  other,  the  invariable 
and  exclusive  proof  of  sincerity ;  the  world  requires  the 
proof,  let  it  be  promptly  given.  Let  every  modification 
of  religious  selfishness  be  eschewed.  Selfishness  in 
religion  prompts  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  2^€fsonal 
enjoyment,  to  sit  under  our  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  to 
think  of  no  vineyard  but  our  own,  to  ask  no  one  to 
share  with  us  in  the  sumptuous  repast,  to  feel  the 
blessedness  of  religion  undisturbed  by  any  recollection 
of  the  myriads  who  arc  perishing  without  it.  Selfish- 
ness in  religion  prompts  us  to  attempt  7tothing  unless  we 
are  sure  the  result  ivill  he  visibly  connected  tvith  our  own 
efforts,  to  do  nothing  if  it  is  not  to  be  blazoned  forth  to 
the  world,  to  prefer  those  modes  of  doing  good  which 
arc  most  showy,  to  give  our  alms  at  the  coraers  of  the 
street,  and  blow  a  trumpet  when  we  wish  to  pray.  Selfish- 
ness in  religion  prompts  us  to  lalour  more  for  our  own  sect 
than  for  the  common  objects  of  Christianity;  it  fosters  the 
impression  that  all  is  lost  which  is  not  given  to  promote 
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our  owu  peculiar  views,  and  leads  us  to  listeu  with  a 
degree  of  jealousy  which  we  should  be  ashamed  openly 
to  acknowledge,  to  the  success  which  may  have  been 
enjoyed  by  other  sections  of  the  chui'ch  than  that  to 
which  we  belong.  Such  forms  of  selfishness  must  be 
banished  from  amongst  us  for  ever,  if  the  world  is  to 
count  us  honest.  "  If  I  really  held  yoiu-  creed,"  said  a 
sceptic  to  a  remonstrant  friend,  "  I  could  give  myself 
no  rest.  The  conviction  that  my  fellow-creatures  were 
in  danger  of  perishing,  and  that  I  possessed  the  know- 
ledge of  a  method  which  could  effect  their  rescue,  would 
overwhelm  me,  if  I  did  not  daily  task  my  energies  to 
save  them."  The  satire  is  just,  we  will  submit  to  be 
instructed  by  an  enemy.  Our  faith  and  practice  must 
be  more  consistent ;  at  the  Saviour's  bidding  we  must 
"  go  forth  into  the  highways  and  hedges."  Our  sympa- 
thies must  gather  more  exclusively  around  the  soul,  the 
inhabitants  of  our  lanes  and  cellars  must  be  made  to 
feel  that  it  is  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  that  they 
become  the  genuine  subjects  of  piety,  than  that  they 
practise  the  outward  forms  of  Churchism  or  Dissent; 
that  their  children  are  gathered  into  our  Sabbath- 
school,  not  to  become  the  proselytes  of  a  sect,  but  the 
catechumens  of  the  universal  church,  and  that  all  the 
purposes  of  evangelical  solicitude  will  be  answered  if 
they  are  rescued  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  are 
translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son. 

If  it  is  important  to  the  evangelization  of  the  working 
classes  that  the  efforts  of  the  church  of  Christ  on  their 
behalf  should  be  evidently  sincere,  it  is  specially  so  that 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  should  possess  their  confi- 
dence and  esteem.     The  institution  of  the  ministry  is 
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one  of  the  practical  forms  in  which  Christianity  meets 
the  eye  of  the  people.  True,  it  is  independent  of  its 
essence,  at  most  it  is  only  an  important  adjunct  of  the 
Christian  scheme;  but  prejudice  makes  no  subtle  dis- 
tinctions; popularly,  religion  is  one  with  its  ministers, 
and  the  same  honoui*  or  dishonour  is  put  upon  both. 
^Moreover  the  puljiit  is  the  right  arm  of  Christian 
agency,  it  is  the  appointed  means  of  bringing  men  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth ;  but  prejudice  will  cripple  its 
power ;  to  bi'eathe  on  its  character  is  to  blight  its  use- 
fulness; it  is  imi^ossible  for  moral  benefits  to  be  con- 
veyed tlirough  a  medium  which  is  held  in  contempt. 

The  ministers  of  the  gospel  do  not,  as  a  body,  hold 
that  position  among  the  working  classes  which  is  neces- 
sary to  extensive  success.  They  are  regarded  as  chiefly 
actuated  by  mei-cenary  considerations.  Their  work  is 
degi-aded  into  a  profession,  and  their  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  religion  are  set  down  to  a  desire  for  personal 
advancement.  How  often  has  the  most  disinterested 
piety  been  forced  to  weep  at  finding  the  sacred  office 
reduced,  in  the  popular  estimation,  to  a  mere  expedient, 
sanctioned  by  superstition,  for  gaining  a  respectable 
maintenance  !  Tliat  unwoi-thy  men  have  sometimes 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  Christian  ministiy  for  merely 
selfish  ends,  is  unhappily  too  true,  but  that  such  a 
censure  is  generally  applicable  we  hesitate  not  to  deny. 
Still  the  disposition  to  record  such  a  censure  is  a  signi- 
ficant fact,  and  indicates  an  evil  of  some  soi-t  wliicli 
calls  loudly  for  removal.  That  an  office  which  was 
instituted  by  Christ  himself,  and  which  lie  adorned  by 
tlie  labours  of  the  holiest  life,  should  be  inherently 
hostile  to  the  interests   of  the  people,  is   impossible. 
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Injustice  or  inconsistency,  or  a  blending  of  both,  must 
exist  somewhere.  It  may  be  that  a  higher  degree  of 
humihty  and  zeal  is  requisite  for  approaching  the 
Scripture  model  of  a  Christian  minister,  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  unfounded  prejudices  have  thrown  dust 
into  the  people's  eyes,  and  prevented  them  from  recog- 
nising their  truest  friends.  Let  the  evil  be  corrected 
on  both  sides.  Let  the  working  classes  be  assured  of  a 
fact  which  they  will  some  day  acknowledge,  that  no  set 
of  men  are  more  disinterestedly  devoted  to  their  welfare 
than  the  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  that  hundreds  whom 
they  look  upon  with  suspicion,  whom,  when  they  see 
them  near  their  dwellings,  they  inwardly  denounce  as 
hypocrites,  would  cheerfully  make  any  sacrifice  in  order 
to  promote  their  happiness.  And  can  the  ministers 
of  religion  do  nothing  to  win  back  the  confidence  of  the 
people?  Is  it  impossible,  without  neglecting  their 
peculiar  duties,  or  infringing  upon  the  appropriate 
sanctity  of  their  character,  to  evince  a  larger  measure 
of  sympathy  with  popular  feelings  and  popidar  move- 
ments? Have  not  schemes  been  suffered  to  languish, 
or  else  to  be  wielded  to  the  detriment  of  religion,  which 
a  little  timely  aid  from  them  might  have  rendered 
vigorous  and  useful?  Public  opinion  is  j)erhaps  justly 
censurable  for  such  results,  but  it  is  high  time  for  the 
ministers  of  religion  to  eschew  false  delicacy.  Freedom 
of  conscience  must  be  conceded  and  practised  in  action 
as  well  as  in  belief  Every  man  in  acting  for  God  is  | 
sacred  as  the  ark  which  Uzzah  touched,  and  for  the 
touching  of  which  God  slew  him.  Let  the  ministers  of 
Christianity  drink  deep  into  her  own  noble,  generous, 
and  fearless  spirit,  approve  themselves  henceforth  as  the 
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teachers  and  sheplierds  of  the  poor,  seize  with  a  friendly 
giusp  the  hand  of  labour^  discuss  the  circumstances 
and  opinions  of  the  working  man  at  his  cottage 
hearth;  by  such  methods  confidence  will  be  won, 
apathy  and  suspicion  will  give  way  to  esteem,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  religion,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is 
at  least  manly,  rational  and  benevolent. 

If  the  pulpit  is  by  Divine  appointment  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  enforcing  truth  upon  the  conscience, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  its  ministrations 
should  be  clothed  wdth  vigour.  To  say  that  in  this 
respect  it  is  at  present  deficient,  is  only  to  echo  a 
sentiment  little  short  of  universal.  The  ministers  of 
religion  themselves  are  sensible  of  the  deficiency,  and 
ai'e  striving  in  various  ways  to  con-ect  it.  Some  are 
endeavoui'ing  to  do  so  by  means  of  more  subtle  reason- 
ings and  a  more  refined  addi-ess  ;  others  by  looking  for 
the  staple  matter  of  their  preaching  in  the  minor 
doctrines  of  Ckristianity,  or  in  the  relations  it  sustains 
to  history,  philosophy,  and  science ;  others  cling  with 
unintelligent  tenacity  to  recognised  creeds,  ai'e  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  express  old  doctrines  in  old 
formulas,  delight  in  using,  with  all  their  offensive 
peculiarities,  the  phraseology  of  certain  theological 
schools,  and  too  often  succeed,  by  sounding  the  tinlding 
cymbal  of  orthodoxy,  to  cheat  themselves  and  their 
hearers  of  substantial  truth.  These  methods  are 
false,  and  must  ultimately  fail.  The  great  and  sole 
requisites  for  the  efficiency  of  the  pulpit  are  spirituality, 
earaestness,  and  common  sense  ;  and  in  the  production 
of  these  qualities  intelligence  and  faith  must  be  com- 
bined.     The  communications  of  the  New  Testament 
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must  be  felt  to  embody  eternal  verities — to  possess 
.  innumerable  affinities  -with  ihe  soul,  and  to  be  capable, 
under  the  promised  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of 
correcting  all  the  evils  which  have  been  produced 
by  sin.  These  communications,  perceived  in  their 
vital  connexion  with  human  happiness,  must  be  con- 
veyed to  others  with  all  the  fei-vour  which  a  sense 
of  their  value  can  inspire.  The  pulpit  ought  never 
to  be  confounded  with  the  professor's  chair ;  the 
labom'ed  theme,  the  polished  and  accurately  balanced 
essay,  the  careful  avoidance  of  everything  like  en- 
thusiasm, so  well  fitted  to  attain  the  purposes  of  the 
latter,  are  worse  than  useless  in  the  former;  their 
"introduction  into  the  pulpit  betrays  utter  ignorance 
of  the  conditions  on  which  the  success  of  a  public 
speaker  depends,  and  the  practice  of  a  similar  method 
at  the  bar  or  in  the  senate  would  involve  a  total 
failure.  The  first  and  last  element  of  popular  oratory 
is  power — the  power  which  springs  from  vigorous 
thought  conjoined  with  earnest  feeling.  Effeminacy, 
indolence,  affectation,  ignorance,  or  mental  imbecility, 
may  be  tolerated  in  any  one  rather  than  in  the 
preacher,  and  must  be  most  heartily  repudiated  by 
all  who  aspire  to  be  worthy  of  the  name. 

In  a  word,  the  great  want  of  this  and  of  every  age 
in  relation  to  the  pulpit,  is  a  discriminating  and 
earnest  manifestation  of  Christian  truth, — a  manifesta- 
tion not  only  of  its  conneyion  with  the  discoveries 
of  human  reason,  but  of  its  own  positive  and  absolute 
essence  as  a  scheme  of  saving  mercy  revealed  by  heaven. 
Such  a  manifestation  will  bring  oitt  into  bold  relief 
those    doctrines   which    constitute    its    distinguishing 
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peculiai'ities,  the  Deity  of  Ckrist,  the  -atoning  efficacy  of 
his  death,  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  and  of  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  in  producing  it.  These  doctrines  ai'e 
the  hviug  streug-th  of  Christianity  ;  without  them  it  is 
a  solemn  nullity,  a  subhme  impertinence.  To  blink 
them,  to  speak  of  them  in  an  apologetic  strain,  to  wish 
that  they  were  brought  forward  in  the  Scriptures  with 
somewhat  less  prominence,  is  treason  to  their  claims. 
Their  seeming  antagonism  with  the  teachings  of  true 
philosophy  lies  lOnly  on  the  surface,  a  realization  of 
their  meaning  by  the  aid  of  earnest  and  pi'ayerful 
thought  would  show  how  intimately  they  are  con- 
nected with  every  fragment  of  discoverable  truth  in 
life  and  nature.  Let  them  be  boldly  taught,  they 
cany  with  them  their  own  demonstration ;  they  have 
a  coiTespondencc  with  the  wants  of  our  fallen  natiu-e 
which  ai-ms  their  simple  manifestation  with  iiTesistible 
power.  Discrimination  in  stating  truth  will  often 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  argument.  Let  but  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  be  intelligently  and  earnestly 
proclaimed,  and  eiTor,  like  Dagon  before  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,  will  be  discomfited  by  the  presence  of  its  enemy, 
and  the  cross,  re-invested  with  its  own  attractive 
powers,  will  soon  fulfil  the  prediction  of  its  illustrious 
victim  by  drawing  all  men  unto  it. 

But  methods  are  nothing  without  principles  ;  and 
principles,  tiaily  felt,  are  sure  to  create  the  means 
which  are  necessary  to  make  themselves  efficient. 
The  possible  insti'umentalities  of  Christian  zeal  arc 
innumerable,  capable  of  being  wielded  by  individuals 
of  every  intellectual  grade,  and  of  employing  all  the 
material  and  spiritual  resources  of  Christians.     They 
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include  eveiy  agency  by  which  the  way  of  salvation 
may  be  communicated  to  others — the  ministrations  of 
the  sanctuary,  the  instruction  of  the  young,  the  way- 
side conversation,  the  diffusion  of  religious  publications 
by  milhons  among  our  cottage  homes,  district  visita- 
tions, Christian  instruction  societies,  city  and  rural 
missions,  every  species  both  of  organized  and  individual 
effort.  Let  but  the  chiu'ch  of  Christ  be  duly  elevated, 
and  these  instrumentalities  will  come  into  existence  of 
their  own  accord.  Christianity  is  living  truth;  it  is 
free  from  everything  artificial,  from  mechanism,  and 
from  coercion ;  its  doctrines  extend,  its  principles 
become  efficacious,  and  its  converts  are  multiplied  by 
virtue  of  its  own  spiritual  processes — j)rocesses  as 
natural  and  spontaneous  as  the  germinating  of  the 
hidden  seed,  or  the  budding  of  the  flower.  Pour,  then, 
upon  us,  Eternal  Spirit !  the  gifts  of  love  ;  expand  our 
selfish  hearts  by  thy  genial  influence,  and  so  aiTay 
before  us  the  claims  of  our  benighted  countrymen, 
that  every  inferior  feeling  may  be  swallowed  up  in 
a  zeal  to  promote  their  rescue.  Then  shall  religion 
break  forth  on  every  side,  "the  righteousness  thereof 
shall  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  the  salvation  thereof 
as  a  lamp  that  burneth." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CLAIMS  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES,  AND  THE  BENEFITS, 
BOTH  TEMPORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS,  WHICH  WOULD  SPRING 
FROM   THEIR   ELEVATION. 

It  is  one  of  tlie  chief  maxims  whicK  we  deduce  from 
the  existence  of  a  moi'al  government,  that  justice  and 
utility,  rectitude  and  true  happiness,  invariably  include 
each  other ;  that  however  divergent,  or  even  opposite, 
their  interests  seem  at  present,  they  will  meet  in  the 
same  point  at  last.    A  conviction  of  this  kind  is  chai'ac- 
teristic  of  the  lowest  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
Governor,  but  it  is  too  frequently  supposed  that  the 
scene  of  its  realization  will  be  exclusively  the  future 
life.     The  present  state  is  erroneously  supposed  to  lie 
under  the  entire  sovereignty  of  evil  principles,  and  a 
final  reckoning  is  deemed  necessary  to  give  the  faintest 
colom-  of  equity  to  the  existing  series  of  events.     This 
is  the  exasrscration  of  an  indubitable  fact.     Conscience 
and  Scripture  alike  attest  that  "  God  will  judge  the 
world,"  and  this  judgment  is  necessary  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  punishment  and  reward ;  but  God  rules  in 
this  world  as  absolutely  as  in  the  next,  and  the  excep- 
tions to  an  equitable  distribution  of  good  and  evil  are 
fewer  than  a  superfcial  observer  might  imagine.     Sin 
works  evil,  and  only  evil,  everywhere;  within  the  soul  it 
works  "hatred,   variance,  emulations,  wrath,"   and  all 
those  passions    which   render   man   a   self-tormentor; 
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while  every  sinful  act  which  finds  its  wav  into  the  outer 
world  receives  there  an  immediate  chastisement.     The 
laws  of  matter  and  of  society  are  subordinated  to  a 
moral  government,  and  can  only  operate  in  the  further- 
ance and  reward  of  well-doing.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that   in  everything  connected   with  social   economics, 
justice  is   the   highest   expediency,  and   every   act   of 
enlightened  benevolence  redounds  to  the  welfere  of  the 
doer.      Thus   the   apparently   discordant    interests    of 
society  are  held  together  by  a  mystic  chain,  and  blend 
in  a  common  unity.     Opposition  of  interests  is  a  thing 
impossible,  the  semblance  of  it  can  only  exist  when  we  are 
blinded  by  selfishness  j  amidst  the  social  changes  which 
may  be  expected  as  man  presses  forward  in  his  career, 
all  that  need  be  asked,  whether  to  stimulate  or  console 
us,  is  simply  this,  Do  they  flow  legitimately  from  a 
legitimate  principle?     If  so,  all  will  be  well,  we  may 
safely  trust  them.     In  the  highest  and  truest  sense  a 
surrender  to  truth  is  a  surrender  to  ourselves;  every  act 
of  philanthropy  is  a  stone  in  the  fabric  of  our  owti  happi- 
ness.    A  guinea  spent  by  society  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  its  members,  will  in  time  contribute  ten  to  the 
common  exchequer ;  the  elevation  of  one  class  will  tend 
to  secure  the  substantial  and  permanent  elevation  of  all. 

Having  in  the  preceding  chapters  considered  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  and  attempted  to  point 
out  the  chief  means  of  promoting  their  elevation,  we 
wish,  in  the  space  which  remains,  to  group  together  very 
briefly  the  chief  benefits  which  would  accrue  from  the 
accomphshment  of  that  object.  Those  benefits  are  pro- 
spective, they  speak  in  the  language  of  allurement ;  but 
there  are  a  few  preliminary  considerations  which  exhibit 
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iu  the  light  of  obligation  the  course  of  effort  which  they 
will  combine  to  reward;  and  to  these  we  will  first 
direct  attention. 

The  most  obvious  fact  in  the  condition  of  the  workiu<i- 
classes  is  not  the  least  impressive,  namely,  that  they  are 
hy  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  community.  They  con- 
stitute the  majority  of  almost  every  town  and  village  in 
the  empire.  Only  a  few  dwellings  in  the  secluded 
hamlet  can  be  pointed  out  as  the  residence  of  wealth, 
the  rest  are  inhabited  by  the  sons  of  toil.  In  the 
numerous  villas  which  grace  the  approaches  of  our  large 
toAvns  we  recognise,  with  feelings  of  patriotic  pleasure, 
the  abodes  of  our  merchant  princes,  while  a  large  num- 
ber of  humbler  dwellings  in  their  neighbourhood  may 
be  assigned  to  those  who  are  following  them  with  a  busy 
step  in  the  road  to  wealth  :  but  to  whom  belong  those 
dingy  mtisses  of  brickwork  extencUug  over  hundreds  of 
acres  nearer  the  centre  of  business,  and  which,  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  resemble  an  irregular  stratum 
deposited  by  the  hand  of  natm-e,  instead  of  the  habita- 
tions of  man  1  These  are  the  abodes  of  labour,  there 
are  hived  up  the  myiiads  of  the  people,  there  they  live 
and  cUe ;  theu-  existence  almost  forgotten  by  the  busy 
world  without,  except  w^hen  perchance  they  are  brought 
out  in  starthng  an-ay  by  a  holiday  show  or  the  voice  of 
famine. 

The  claims  of  the  working  classes,  rendered  imposing 
1  y  their  numbers,  are  made  imperative  by  past  neglect. 
The  duties  which  are  implied  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  social  compact,  and  the  peculiar  obligations  wliich 
<  liristianity  enjoins,  have  been  violated  in  the  persons 
"i    our   poorer   brethi'cn.      With   tlie   exception    of  a 
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legislative  enactment  now  and  then  aimed  at  the  redress 
of  some  glaring  wrong,  nothing  has  been  done,  till  very 
recent  times,  for  the  improvement  of  the  masses.     For 
ages  subsequent  to  the  Conquest  their  existence  was 
hardly  recognised,  except  when  goaded   to  the  verge 
of  rebellion,  or  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  contend- 
ing chiefs.     In  later  times,  when  it  might  be  expected 
that  a  maturer  civilization  would  have  produced  better 
fruits,  the  lower  orders,  the  " jjrofanum  vulgus'^  of  classic 
circles,  w^ere  held  in  refined  contempt.     The  growing 
influence  of  the  burgher  class  was  evidenced  in  the  m- 
ci'easing  ascendency  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
national  councils,  but  the  classes  below  them  existed  in  a 
state  of  comparative  villanage.  With  what  derision  would 
the  wits  of  the  Restoration  have  hailed  any  plan  which 
professedly  aimed  at  the  enliglitenmcnt  of  the  masses ! 
Even  in  better  times  the  progress  of  healthy  feeling  was 
extremely  slow ;  the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature 
was  disting-uished  by  no  generous  sympathies  for  the 
people  ;  the  uneducated  multitude  excited  but  little  in- 
terest in  the  proud  republic  of  letters.  Those  great  men, 
whose  writings   have  rendered   the  beginning   of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  most  brilliant  era  in  our  literary 
annals,  were  troubled  with  none  of  the  qualms  of  an 
excessive  philanthropy.    What  with  politics  abroad  and 
poetry  at  home,  the  intrigues  which  infested  the  court, 
and  the  artificial  notions  which  paralysed  society,  no 
room  was  left  in  the  mind  of  that  age  for  so  Utopian  an 
idea  as  that  of  elevating  the  people.  Nor  can  the  various 
Christian  communities  of  the  land  be  exempted  from 
blame  in  this  matter.    The  Establishment,  to  which  we 
look  first  as  the  authorized  instructor  of  the  people,  was 
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for  from  evinciug,  for  ages  subsequent  to  the  Refoiina- 
tion,  that  vigorous  religious  life  which  has  more  recently 
been  developed  -ndthin  its  pale.  With  the  clergy,  as  well 
as  with  the  laity,  those  were  the  days  of  party  strife,  or 
of  learned  leisure.  The  nation  is  not  withoiit  political 
obligations  to  the  former ;  while  the  wi'itings  of  such  men 
as  Tillotson,  Atterbury,  Warbm-ton,  and  Butler  will 
always  rank  among  the  most  eloquent  apologies  and  ex- 
positions of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  we  look  in  vain  to 
this  quarter  during  those  times  for  a  keen  appreciation 
of-  popular  wants.  If  we  tm'u  to  the  various  gi-ades  of 
Protestant  dissenters,  we  find  them  engaged  in  measm-es 
of  self-defence,  i-ather  than  in  diffusing  religion  amongst 
the  crowds  by  whom  they  were  persecuted  and  despised. 
To  Wesley  and  Whitfield  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  first  to  enter  fully  upon  this  neglected  field ; 
and  from  their  times  we  trace  the  growth,  both  within 
and  without  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  of  a  steady 
attempt  to  bring  the  working  classes  under  the  influence 
of  the  gospel.  The  success  of  their  labours  roused  and 
stimulated  every  section  of  the  Christian  chvu'ch.  About 
seventy  years  ago  the  Sabbath  School  Institute  was 
founded,  and  this  was  but  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  effoi'ts  for  diff'using  the  gospel  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  have  rendered'  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  beginning  of  the  present  a  truly  illustrious 
era  in  the  annals  of  oiu"  common  faith.  From  this  period 
dates  the  origin  of  missions  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  Bible  and 
Tract  Societies  Avere  formed,  through  whose  combined 
operations  more  is  now  being  done  to  evangelize  the 
masses  than  at  any  former  period.  Religion  at  length  has 
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come  to  the  rescue  ;  but  how  slow  have  been  her  move- 
ments, and  how  inadequate  are  the  resources  she  has  yet 
embarked  in  the  enterprise  for  its  successful  completion! 

These  motives  springing  from  the  past  period  of  our 
history  are  enforced  by  considerations  peculiar  to  the 
present.  In  whatever  light  we  regard  the  working 
classes,  they  are  the  very  pith  and  sinews  of  our  national 
strength,  one  of  the  factors  of  an  accumulation  of  wealth 
which  turns  the  hoardings  of  a  Croesus  into  poverty,  the 
foundation  on  which  is  reared  that  fabric  of  prosperity 
which  is  at  once  the  admiration  and  envy  of  other 
nations.  But  for  them  capital  would  exist  in  vain, 
mechanical  contrivances  would  be  iiseless,  and  with  our 
present  resources  we  should  be  no  richer  than  less 
favoured  portions  of  mankind.  A  bountiful  Providence 
has  formed  our  land  to  be  the  abode  of  wealth,  has 
indented  its  coasts  with  deep  and  spacious  hai'bours,  in- 
tersected it  with  navigable  streams,  made  it  fruitful  in 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  hidden  beneath  its  surface 
an  inexhaastible  supply  of  mineral  treasures  ;  but  what 
would  these  advantages  avail  us  if  we  had  been  denied 
the  only  instrument  which  can  make  the  richest  natural 
resources  of  any  value,  an  ingenious,  enterprising  and 
industrious  people  1 

We  need  only  glance  at  history  to  ascei-tain  how  large 
a  share  has  been  taken  by  the  working  classes  in  pro- 
ducing the  comparatively  illustrious  present.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  freedom  we  now  enjoy  lay  hid  in  ancient 
usages  and  musty  laws  ;  a  great  event  had  changed  our  j 
institutions,  imposed  upon  us  the  rigours  of  a  feudal 
system,  and  threatened  us  with  a  long  night  of  despotic 
power.     In  neighbouring  nations  the  gift  of  liberty  was 
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lost,  to  be  recovered  only  in  our  own  times  by  deeds  of 
violence,  whicli  would  outweigh  the  value  of  anything 
less  precious  ;  here  the  mutual  .struggles  of  kings  and 
barons  seldom  ended  in  the  mere  consolidation  of  private 
power  ;  the  influence  of  a  third  estate,  upon  which  both 
were  equally  dependent,  insensibly  swayed  them  to  a 
higher  end.  It  was  the  lower  classes,  fired  with  the 
nobility  of  Saxon  blood,  and  daily  working  themselves 
up  to  fresh  influence  in  the  state,  that  gave  those 
struggles  a  patriotic  cast,  and  kept  them  true  as  the 
pole-star  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  prize  they  helped 
to  win  they  have  been  always  ready  to  maintain.  They 
were  mai'shalled  at  Runnymede,  they  flocked  to  the 
camp  at  Tilbury,  and  in  the  most  recent  case  of  threat- 
ened invasion,  none  were  more  eager  to  defend,  if  needful 
with  their  lives,  the  independence  of  their  native  land. 
A\Tierever  we  turn  we  are  struck  with  the  monuments 
of  their  industiy  and  skill ;  under  their  hands  the 
aspect  of  the  country  has  been  entirely  changed ; 
marshes  have  been  di'ained,  foi-ests  hewn  down,  exten- 
sive districts  of  baiTcn  moorland  inclosed,  which  are 
now  covered  with  luxuriant  pasturage  or  golden  gi-ain. 
As  to  those  noble  ei'ections  of  the  middle  ages,  on  which 
cm-  architectural  pretensions  chiefly  rest, — something 
more  than  the  genius  of  a  Wykcham  was  required  to 
place  them  there  ;  we  see  in  them  the  patient  toil  of 
multitudes  "  unknown  to  fame,"  whose  dust  has  reposed 
for  centm-ies  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  fabrics 
which,  when  living,  they  helped  to  rear.  To  the  work- 
ing classes  science  is  largely  indebted  for  her  latest 
achievements.  Our  highways,  our  canals  and  railroads 
are  the  fruit  of  labour ;  our  reservoirs,  aqueducts  and 
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tubular  bridges  owe  their  existence  to  the  united  strength 
of  a  thousand  rough-worn  hands.  These  brought  the 
iron  from  the  mine,  the  wood  from  tiie  forest,  and  the 
stone  from  the  quarry,  and  fashioned  them  into  the 
gigantic  and  sohd  proportions  at  which  the  spectator 
gazes  in  silent  awe.  Genius  would  be  nothing  without 
labour  ;  without  labour  its  most  felicitous  conceptions 
woixld  be  so  many  splendid  dreams.  Watt  and  Stephen- 
son might  as  well  have  died  in  their  cradles  had  they 
been  denied  the  physical  strength  and  daring  which 
were  required  to  carry  out  their  inventions.  The  naval 
greatness,  the  commerce,  and  the  wealth  of  Britain 
depend  upon  her  manufactures,  and  these  again  upon 
the  industrial  energies  of  the  people.  We  are  natu- 
ralized by  our  manufactures  in  every  clime,  they  make 
us  truly  the  citizens  of  the  world ;  but  every  article  of 
our  enormous  exports  is  the  produce  of  labour.  Shut 
up  our  workshops,  let  our  population  gi'ow  less  in- 
dustrious or  less  skilful,  and  our  navy  would  soon  be 
rotting  in  oui"  harbours,  and  the  fabric  of  British  great- 
ness would  melt  away  like  a  snow-tower  in  the  sun. 

If  from  the  past  and  the  present  we  turn  to  survey 
the  future,  how  many  beneficial  results  do  we  observe 
springing  from  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes! 
Let  us  contemplate  the  chief  of  those  which  bear  upon 
the  temporal  welfare  of  the  community. 

Among  the  immediate  results  of  the  elevation  of  the  j 
working  classes  would  be  a  vast  extension  of  the  demand  j 
for  labour.  Scarcity  of  work  is  the  great  want  of  the 
times ;  it  is  this  which  forces  the  working  classes  into 
such  close  competition  with  each  other,  and  brings  wages  j 
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down  to  so  low  a  point  that  they  will  scarcely  maintain 
existence.  It  is  this  which  peoples  our  towns  and 
villages  with  crowds  of  loiterers,  whose  emaciated  and 
anxious  countenances  bear  them  witness  that  they  are 
willing  to  work  if  only  they  could  procure  employment. 
It  is  this  that  originates  the  sad  necessity,  under  the 
pressure  of  which  hundreds  of  thousands  every  year 
forsake  their  native  land  for  a  distant  shore,  and  which 
has  recently  enlisted  the  benevolent  energies  of  society 
in  caiTying  out  a  scheme  of  wholesale  emigration. 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  existence  of 
this  e\'il,  the  laws  of  God  and  the  genius  of  man  have 
both  been  impugned  by  tiirns.  It  is  said  that  the 
people  multiply  faster  than  provision  can  be  made  for 
thek  subsistence;  as  though  population  were  not  a  source 
of  wealth,  and  it  were  not  a  libel  on  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator  to  suppose  that  an  individual  can  be  brought 
into  being  who  is  not  able  by  the  utmost  aid  of  his 
faculties  to  keep  himself  from  stai'vation.  Machinery  }^ 
is  quarrelled  with,  one-half  of  the  working  classes  would 
destroy  every  vestige  of  it  to-mon*ow  if  they  were  with- 
held from  such  a  course  by  nothing  but  a  faith  in  its 
utility;  as  if  ignorance  and  imbecility  were  the  necessaiy 
conditions  of  human  progress,  and  the  advance  of  the 
mind  in  the  career  of  its  dominion  over  matter,  could 
end  only  in  making  the  individual  wi-etched.  If  we  are 
indeed  shut  up  to  such  conclusions,  the  prospects  of 
mankind  are  dreaiy  enough;  we  must  conclude  that 
irreconcilable  enmity  exists  between  their  highest  in- 
terests, and  that  the  development  of  their  mental  gi-eat- 
ness  is  the  path  to  misery.  Surely  it  becomes  us  to 
look  well  about  us  before  resigning  ourselves  to  such 
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hopelessness.  Katlier  should  we  expect  to  find  some 
radical  defect  in  our  own  conduct,  than  lightly  believe 
that  such  contradictions  can  exist  in  natiu'e,  or  that  the 
Divine  administration  can  be  justly  chargeable  with  such 
a  want  of  benevolence  or  foresight. . 

It  is  quite  true  that  something  more  than  mental  de- 
velopment is  needed  to  make  the  world  happy.    The 
widest  generalization  in  other  departments  of  inquiry 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  intellectual  power  might 
work  harm  to  social  interests  if  divorced  from  moral 
principle.     The  creations  of   genius  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  that  benevolence  which  is  the  handmaid  of 
Christian  piety,   if   they  are  to  produce  those  natural 
fruits  which  constitute  the  sum  of  physical  well-being. 
This  must  be  admitted,  and   desei-\'es  to  be  seriously 
pondered;  but  we  are  not  obhged  to  denounce  machinery 
in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  that  thousands  are  oiit 
of    employ.      Instead   of    asking   why   the   supply   of' 
labour  is  so  large,  suppose  we  ask  why  the  demand  for 
labour  is  so  small.      Instead  of  repining  that  so  much 
labour   is   brought   into   the  market,  let  attention  be 
directed  more  frequently  to  the  question.  Why  is  so 
little  labour  wanted  1    Excluding  all  reference  to  foreign 
markets,  is  the  home  market   carried  to   its   furthest 
limits  1     Are  the  working  classes  fully  supplied  with  all 
the    comforts  of  life  1      Is  convenience  a  drug  in  the 
houses  of  the  poor?     Survey  the  working  man  from 
head  to  foot ;  is  he  clad  as  respectably  as  he  might  be  ? 
has  he  exchanged  his  rags  for  fustian,  or  his  fustian  for 
broad-cloth  ?  ai'e  his  children  more  than  just  redeemed 
from  nakedness  1  is  his  wife  possessed  of  such  attire  as 
she  deems  befitting  the  sanctity  of  the  sabbath,  or  the 
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self-respect  of  a  woman  ?  Accompanying  him  to  his 
abode,  does  ib  contain  the  necessary  accessories  of  a 
civiUzed  hfe;  can  wc  discover  in  it  plentiful  traces  of  the 
cabinet-maker  and  the  artist;  or  should  we  feel  obliged, 
if  guided  by  external  evidence  alone,  to  refer  the  furnish- 
ing of  his  dwelling  to  a  period  before  clocks  were  in- 
vented, or  mankind  had  learned  the  convenience  of  such 
things  as  tables  and  chairs  1  We  cannot  doubt  that  if 
the  homes  of  our  working  men  were  furnished  as  they 
might,  and  as  they  ought  to  be,  our  home  trade  would 
be  increased  to  three  or  fom*  times  its  present  amount. 
"We  should  want,  in  order  to  supply  them,  three  or  four 
times  the  present  number  of  employei'S,  and  thi-ee  or 
four  times  the  present  number  of  workmen.  Nor  would 
this  extra  amount  of  employment  be  monopolized  by 
one  or  two  branches  of  business;  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  diffused  through  every  trade  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  its  bearing  upon  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life.  The  cotton-spinners  and 
calico-printers  of  the  north,  the  clothiers  of  the  west, 
the  manufactm'ers  of  hosiery,  hats,  gloves,  laces,  ribbons; 
the  builder,  the  joiner,  the  tailor  ;  the  maker  of  shoes, 
watches,  cutlery,  mechanical  instruments  and  books, — 
all  would  rejoice  together ;  plenty  of  work  would  be 
oifered  to  all,  and  abundance  of  employment,  springing 
from  no  unjust  or  ephemeral  som*ce,  would  guarantee 
the  continuance  of  high  wages. 

In  order  to  produce  this  result,  to  increase  the  de- 
mands of  the  home  market  three  or  four-fold,  we  have 
only  to  elevate  the  w'orking  man.  His  elevation  is  just 
synonymous  with  the  increase  of  his  wants  and  of  his 
means   of  supplying   them.       Make   him   industrious. 
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sober,   and  economical,  and  the  -work  is  done.     If  the 
money  which  is  now  spent  wastefuUy  were  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  really  useful  articles,  what  a  multitude 
of  factories  would  be  set  in  motion !    Let  thirty  milUons 
annually,  instead  of  being  laid  out  in  buying  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  be  turned  into  the  channels  of  productive 
trade,  and  how  many  thousands  would  it  rescue  from 
the  streets,  and  raise  to  an   honest   and  comfortable 
living  !     Every  thrifty  individual  adds  to  the  available 
resources  of  the  country ;    he  increases  the  amount  of 
capital  which  can  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  trade  ; 
his  fifty  poimds,  deposited  in  the  bank  or  elsewhere,  is 
not  idle,  the  interest  it  pays  him  is  only  an  index  to  the 
good  it  has  conferred  upon  others.  He  has  not  employed 
a  workman  himself,  but  one  has  been  employed  for  him. 
The  holders  of  his  money  will  put  it  in  motion  ;  either 
through  agriculture,  merchandise,  or  manufactures,  or 
in  influencing  the  general  value  of  money,  it  will  find 
its  way  into   active  life,   and  issue   in  the   increased 
demand  for  labour.     Thus  the  physical  prosperity  of 
the   working   man,  if  based  on  principle,   is  self-pro- 
tective ;  economy  and  well-regulated  expenditiure  lead 
to   high  wages,   high   wages   increase   the   amount   of' 
money  which  can  be  retiirned  to  the  channels  of  trade, 
and  this  tends  to  create  such  an  additional  demand  for 
labour  as  guarantees  the  permanency  of  high  wages. 
Let  but  the  working  man  reform  himself,  avoid  the  ale- 
house, buy  judiciously,  and  save  carefully,  and  he  will 
do  more  towards  extending  employment  than  all  those 
who  merely  theorize  on  the  rights  of  labour.     The  same 
causes  which  increase  our  home  market  will  tend  also 
to  increase  the  demands  of  foreigners.     In  proportion 
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as  our  working  classes  become  elevated  will  their  wants 
become  more  numerous  and  varied.  Comforts  will  rank 
as  necessaries,  and  luxuries  as  comforts.  The  less 
money  they  expend  on  intoxicating  liquors,  the  more 
will  they  have  to  spend  in  the  purchase  of  tea,  sugar, 
and  other  articles  of  foreign  produce ;  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  home-made  articles  will  increase  om-  trade 
with  those  portions  of  the  earth  which  supply  the  raw 
material ;  we  shall  become  larger  piu'chasers  of  silks, 
cotton,  timber,  hides,  and  such  commodities,  and  thus 
be  able  to  dispose  of  a  larger  quantity  of  our  own  manu- 
factures. Besides,  as  the  intelligence  of  the  people  ad- 
vances, we  shall  become  more  enterprising  and  more 
pacific.  Abundance  of  capital  at  home  will  open  for 
itself  channels  of  useful  employment  abroad,  connecting 
us  thus,  by  the  bonds  of  mutual  profit,  with  all  nations. 
Instead  of  that  defiant  posture  we  have  often  unne- 
cessai'ily  assumed,  we  shall  learn  to  eschew  war  except 
as  the  last  resource  of  threatened  freedom,  and  thus  win 
for  oiu-selves  friendly  cooperation  on  the  pai"t  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  fought  against  us  with  exclusive 
treaties  and  hostile  tariffs.  Thus  does  private  virtue 
end  in  public  good ;  thus,  by  promoting  the  moral 
elevation  of  the  people,  do  we  take  the  surest  way 
to  surround  ourselves  with  the  blessings  of  physical 
prosperity. 

Not  only  the  demand  for  labour  would  be  affected  by 
the  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  an  equally  favour- 
able infiuence  would  be  exerted  on  the  quality  of  the 
supply.  The  manufacturer  needs  not  to  be  informed  of 
the  close  connexion  which  subsists  between  an  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  operative  class,  and  the  production 
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of  goods  at  such  a  rate  of  quality  and  cheapness  as  will 
enable  him  successfully  to  compete  with  foreign  nations. 
It  is  evidently  for  the  advantage  of  the  former  that  the 
latter  be  skilful  and  inventive,  that  they  keep  punctually 
the  hours  of  business,  apply  themselves  diligently  while 
at  work,  have  no  temptation  to  wander  off  in  search  of 
other  masters,  and  especially  that  they  should  be  able 
fairly  and  dispassionately  to  appreciate  the  important 
questions  which  are  continually  arising  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed.  The  excellence  of  manu- 
fixctured  articles  can  never  rise  above  the  skill  of  the 
workman,  a.nd  the  average  capacity  of  our  operative 
population  for  any  species  of  manufacture,  fixes  the 
limit  to  which  we  can  advance  in  that  direction.  In 
nothing  are  we  more  deficient,  when  compared  with 
other  nations,  than  in  the  faculty  of  artistic  conception 
and  inventiveness  of  design.  We  have  hitherto  been 
distinguished  for  the  strength  and  quantity,  rather  than 
the  fineness  and  beauty  of  our  produce  ;  the  palm  of 
muscular  energy,  of  enterprise,  and  scientific  skill  is 
ours,  but  in  point  of  design  we  are  debtors  to  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  our  neighbours.  But  why  be  inferior 
to  them  in  any  respect  1  The  toleration  of  inferiority 
in  any  species  of  manufacture  must  be  seriously  detri- 
mental to  our  trading  position,  and  should  only  be  sub- 
mitted to  when,  from  physical  causes,  improvement  is 
plainly  impossible. 

In  all  these  respects  the  elevation  of  the  working- 
classes  must  have  a  highly  favourable  influence  on  the 
supply  of  labour.  The  increase  of  their  knowledge 
and  the  culture  of  their  conceptive  powers  will  have  a 
beneficial    effect  upon  their  taste  and  inventive  skill. 
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Acquainted  with  a  wider  range  of  ideas,  accustomed  to 
decompose  and  form  tbem  into  new  combinations,  and 
familiar  with  those  specimens  of  art  in  whicli  the  images 
of  beauty  wliich  are  present  to  the  liumau  mind  have 
been  most  felicitously  embodied,  they  wall  no  longer 
rest  satisfied  with  garbled  imitations,  or  with  their 
previous  tame  or  extravagant  performances;  they  will 
be  ambitious  to  ci'eate  for  themselves,  under  the  guidance 
of  severe  simplicity  and  graceful  freedom.  In  the 
manual  branches  of  labour  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment vnll  take  place ;  their  mental  faculties  awakened, 
conversant  with  the  principles  as  well  as  the  rules  of 
their  employments,  they  will  cease  to  be  mere  machines, 
miable  to  depart  a  hair's-breadth  from  their  technical 
instructions.  Freedom  fi-om  degTading  vices  and  the 
possession  of  outward  comforts  will  endear  labour  to 
the  working  man,  he  will  be  inspired  thereby  with  a 
sense  of  its  true  nobility.  Viewing  it  in  connexion  with 
its  reward,  independence  and  a  happy  home,  he  will 
pursue  it  with  greater  cheerfulness,  doing  it  more 
heartily,  and  more  conscientiously  alive  to  the  interests 
of  his  employer.  Such  a  man  will  feel  the  value  of 
labour,  and  will  not  willingly  spend  an  idle  hour;  he 
will  have  no  weekly  di-inking  days,  no  half  sober 
seasons,  when  men  do  no  more  work  than  they  are 
obliged  to  do;  he  will  indulge  in  no  fickle  changes, 
assume  no  airs  when  his  employer  is  in  straits ;  intelli- 
gence and  moral  worth  will  elevate  the  relation  sub- 
sisting  between   them;    it   will   become   softer,   more 

I  gonial,  the  channel  of  mutual  courtesies,  a  goldeu 
instead   of  an    iron   chain,  equally   strong,  but   more 

]  costly,  beautiful,  and  lasting. 
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The  interests  of  liter atitre  and    science  would  sliare 
extensively  in  the  henejlts  resulting  from  the  elevation  of 
the  worhing  classes.     One  of  the  first  consequences  of 
the  attainment  of  that  object  would  be  an  indefinite 
multiplication  of  the  class  of  readers.     For  every  indir 
vidual  who  now  finds  pleasure  in  perusing  the  works  of 
oiu-  best  authors  we  should  then  find  ten.     This  would 
proportionably  extend  the  ti-ade  of  the  publisher,  in- 
crease his  profits,  enable  him  to  repay  literary  labour 
on   a   more   liberal   scale,  and   thus  induce   a   larger 
number  of  educated  men  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
intellectual  wants  of  the  people.     To  what  causes  are 
we  to  ascribe  the  comparative  cheapness  of  books,  and 
the  vast  variety  of  useful  publications  of  the  present 
day?     The  steps  which  pi'eceded  the  publication  of  a 
volume  fifty  years  ago  would  now  be  thought  ridicu- 
louslj'^  solemn,  while  the  price  for  which  it  sold  would 
startle  the  economical  sensibilities  of  modern  readers. 
This  change  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  spread  of  intelli- 
gence,  which  by  enlarging   the  demand  of  the  bbok 
market,  has  enabled  the  publisher  to   offer  the  same 
article  at  a  gi-eatly  diminished  price.     "  People's  Edi- 
tions" were  a  novelty  in  the  last  century,  the  standard 
works  of  our  liistorians  and  poets  were  then  quite  above 
the  reach  of  the  working  man,  they  were  looked  upon 
as  commodities  which  dt  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
want;  the  capitalist  would  as  soon  have   thought  ot 
speculating  on  his  behalf  in  a  cargo  of  precious  stones, 
as  of  placing  within  his  reach  the  highest  productions 
of  human  genius.  There  was  then  scarcely  any  periodical 
literature,  no  "Edinburgh"  and  "People's"  Journals, 
no  "Family  Economists"  and  "Working  Man's  Friends;" 
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none  of  those  gigantic  weekly  missives  whicli  make  the- 
giving  of  news  the  apology  for  furnishing  us  with  infor- 
mation on  all  subjects.  There  were  then  no  "  Weekly 
Volumes/'  no  "  Standard  Libraries,"  no  "  Monthly 
Publications,"  no  "  Penny  Encyclopaedias."  Foreign 
authors  were  then  thought  to  be  the  pecuhar  heritage 
of  the  leai'ned,  no  cheap  translations  brought  the 
matchless  productions  of  ancient  genius  to  the  working 
man's  fireside,  and  rendered  Sophocles  and  Plato  the 
denizens  of  an  English  cottage.  These  advantages  have 
been  the  produce  of  late  yeai-s,  they  resiUt  from  the 
additional  thousands  who  ai'e  willing  to  purchase  books, 
and  an  extension  of  the  cause  would  issue  in  a  multi- 
plication of  its  desirable  effects.  Extend  the  demand 
for  books  and  they  will  become  still  cheaper.  At  the 
present  moment,  several  noble  schemes  are  kept  in 
abeyance  by  the  apprehension  that  the  works  in  question 
woidd  not  circidate  sufficiently  to  defray  their  cost; 
remove  this  apprehension,  and  forth  those  books  will 
go  to  do  their  part  in  refining  the  national  mind.  The 
increase  of  knowledge  will  tend  also  to  raise  the  moral 
tone  of  our  popular  literature.  Strengthen  the  intellect, 
and  it  will  rehsh  healthy  food;  engage  the  ser\aces  of  a 
higher  class  of  wi'iters,  and  the  panderer  to  sensuality 
will  be  driven  from  the  field.  Such  changes  would 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  literary  efibrt ;  the  admission  of  fourteen 
millions  of  the  working  classes  within  the  temple  of  tlie 
Muses,  would  render  the  eff"usions  of  those  mystic 
beings  more  tioithful,  rational,  and  intelligible,  withuut 
any  injury  to  the  higher  element  by  which  they  ai'e 
said  to  be  distinguished. 
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In  a  way  still  more  congenial  to  sympathies  of 
literature  and  science  may  their  interest  be  promoted 
by  the  elevation  of  the  working  man.  Genius  has 
sometimes  blossomed  in  humble  hfe ;  the  artisan  has 
become,  through  his  ingenious  mechanisms,  a  nation's 
benefactor ;  the  ploughboy  has  won  a  poetic  wreath 
from  the  hand  of  Fame.  These  developments  have 
taken  place  under  favouring  circumstances,  but  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  say  how  much  more  numerous  they 
might  have  been  had  the  requisite  conditions  been 
more  generally  supplied.  Great  geniuses,  we  know,  are 
rare,  and  in  those  which  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  world  there  was  a  prodigious  force  of  mind 
which  would  seem  to  have  guaranteed  their  success 
under  any  circumstances ;  but  of  how  much  that  is 
sweet  and  ennobling,  to  say  no  more,  may  we  have 
been  deprived  because  a  great  and  pregnant  soul  was 
unable  to  articulate  its  thoughts  !  At  least,  how  vastly 
more  refined  and  picturesque  might  have  been  our 
common  working  life,  if  education  had  developed  and 
taught  the  people  to  express  those  ideas  and  emotions 
which  are  the  common  poetic  possession  of  the  hiiman 
mind.  The  greatest  discoveries  of  science  are  based  on 
facts,  the  generalizations  of  the  observant  and  inquiring 
intellect  precede  the  course  of  the  steam-engine,  and 
mark  out  the  path  of  the  electric  fluid.  Earth  and 
heaven  are  still  full  of  mystei'ies;  rain,  dew,  meteors, 
and  the  habits  of  insect  life,  on  these  and  similar 
subjects  we  are  ignorant,  because  we  have  no  facts 
to  warrant  our  conclusions.  We  want  more  observant 
eyes,  we  want  the  contact  of  intelligence  with  tlie 
countless  phenomena  which  are  daily  happening  around ; 
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let  this  be  given,  and  science  will  resiime  her  march. 
Elevate  the  working   classes,    and  we   multiply  inde- 
finitely the  intelligent  investigators  of  nature,  and  the 
probabilities  of  discovering    hitherto    hidden     truths. 
We  have  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  useful  mechanical 
inventions.     We  could  make  hands  of  iron  do  much  of 
the  drudgeiy  which  is  now  performed   by  man.      In 
many   trades,   time    could   be    saved  and   the   article 
rendered  both  better  and  cheaper  by  the  adoption  of 
some  simple  contrivance.     Discoveries  of  this  sort  are 
not   made   by   scientific   investigations,   they   are   the 
product  of  a  happy  thought,  the  offspring  of  a  perceived 
difficulty,  brooded  over  by  the  skill  and  fancy  of  an 
ingenious   mind.       Elevate  the  working  classes,  make 
tlieni   thinkers,    initiate   them   into   the   principles  of 
mechanical  science,  inspire  them  with    right  views  of 
the  vocation  of  labom-,  and  the  age  of  discoveiy  through 
which  we  have  passed  may  prove   only  the  brilliant 
dawTiing  of  a  day  of  inconceivable  splendoiu'. 

Results  of  a  still  higher  order,  springing  from  the 
elevation  of  the  working  classes,  are  those  which  would 
issue  in  the  improved  health  and  morals  of  the  com- 
mtLnitij.  It  is  a  startling  fact,  that  the  physical  con- 
dition of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  is  totally 
opposed  to  the  demands  of  health.  In  many  of  the 
poorer  districts  of  large  towns,  so  complete  are  the 
arrangements  which  exist  for  the  production  of  disease, 
that  imagination  might  easily  regard  them  as  a  demoniac 
agency  for  shortening  human  hfe.  Devoutly  recognising 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  dreadful  pestilence  which  has 
recently  visited  our  shores,  it  nevertheless  becomes  us 
to  acknowledge  that  the  causes  from  which  it  sprang 
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were  to  a  great  extent  the  offspring  of  a  criminal  viola- 
tion of  His  natural  laws.  Impurities  had  been  allowed 
to  accumulate  and  fester  beneath  our  eyes  ;  filth,  for- 
bidden to  appear  in  the  public  streets,  had  been  allowed 
to  skulk  unheeded  among  the  haunts  of  poverty ;  intent 
on  the  pursuit  of  gain,  or  dazzled  with  magnificent 
schemes  of  benevolence,  we  had  forgotten  the  first  duties 
of  citizenship,  the  simple  claims  of  justice ;  and  the 
plague  was  sent  as  a  warning  voice  from  heaven  to 
rebuke  our  folly.  The  cholera  is  only  an  occasional 
visitant,  but  there  are  other  diseases,  springing  from  the 
same  conditions,  and  equally  destructive,  which  have 
become  naturalized  amongst  us.  Pitiable,  indeed,  is 
the  mortality  of  children  in  large  towns ;  sad  to  think 
that  in  some  of  them,  in  Liverpool  for  example,  about 
one-half  of  the  entire  population  die  before  completing 
their  fifth  year.  Many  districts  are  never  free  from 
fever;  month  after  month  it  pursues  its  silent  course 
unnoticed,  because  familiar.  Every  year  it  takes  a 
firmer  hold,  and  exerts  a  wider  sway.  From  the  poor 
man's  cottage  it  passes  to  the  abodes  of  wealth,  growing 
at  every  step  more  impartial  in  the  selection  of  its 
victims.  Suddenly  a  house  is  wi-apt  in  mourning,  halls 
Avhich  lately  resounded  with  the  joyous  prattlings  of 
childhood,  are  silent  and  desolate  ;  in  the  budding  pro- 
mise of  youth  a  parent's  hopes  have  been  blighted, 
and  for  thousands  the  world  which  lately  bloomed  with 
beauty,  has  been  changed  to  a  gloomy  pathway  to 
the  tomb.  Hecatomb  after  hecatomb  of  human  sacri- 
fices is  offered  to  the  King  of  Terrors,  man  all  the 
while  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  Providence,  by  these 
visitations,  invites  him  to  um-egarded  lessons,  and  rebukes 
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him  for  makins;  lio;ht  of  its  unchano-ino;  laws.  Let 
society  recognise  its  duties,  avail  itself  of  tlie  discoveries 
of  science,  diffuse  around  the  homely  gifts  of  water, 
light  and  air,  drain  every  street  and  alley,  forbid  the 
tenancy  of  cellars,  and  remind  every  district,  by  the 
presence  of  public  baths,  that  cleanhness  is  a  social 
duty,  and  experience  waiTants  the  hope  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  will  soon  diminish.  It  is  proved  by  incon- 
testable facts,  that  progi'ess  in  the  elements  of  physical 
well-being  is  invariably  followed  by  a  prolongation  of 
human  life. 

Health  and  morality  are  very  closely  allied ;  the 
causes  which  are  detrimental  to  the  one  are  seldom 
favourable  to  the  other.  The  same  improvements  in 
the  condition  of  the  people  which  lessen  their  liability 
to  disease,  will  also  help  them  to  the  attainment  of 
purer  morals.  Greater  pi'ivacy  at  home  will  foster 
greater  refinement  of  feehng,  and  this  will  show  itself  in 
the  better  maintenance  of  outward  decency.  Whatever 
is  repugnant  to  good  taste,  whatever  tends  to  break 
down  those  baniers  of  mutual  respect  with  which  na- 
ture has  environed  man,  or  shocks  the  imsophisticated 
sensibilities  of  woman,  will  be  instinctively  eschewed, 
and  the  practice  of  it  be  regarded  as  a  badge  of  infi- 
nite shame.  Nor  would  this  be  a  trivial  attainment ; 
vulgarity  and  rudeness  are  always  the  pioneers  of  vice. 
Elevate  the  people,  and  there  will  bo  fewer  tempta- 
tions to  the  alehouse  ;  they  will  loathe  the  buffboneiy 
of  the  tap-room,  and  scorn  the  idiotic  professions  of 
univei-sal  friendship  or  universal  war  which  sit  upon 
the  drimkard's  lip.  Our  young  men  will  no  longer  spend 
their  time  in  filthy  conversation,  hanging  indolently  at 
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the  corners  of  the  streets,  as  if  they  were  lying  in  wait 
for  sin ;  they  will  repair  to  the  reading-room,  the 
lectui'e,  or  their  own  home,  rendered  attractive  now  by 
the  denizenship  of  appreciated  genius,  the  treasnred 
productions  of  illustrious  men ;  or  tliey  will  walk 
abroad  to  contemplate  the  beauties  of  creation,  and 
joyfully  recognise  the  marks  of  infinite  power  and 
wisdom  which  it  displays.  For  this  generation  the 
saloon  and  the  theatre  will  have  no  charms.  Ideas  will 
have  got  the  better  of  sense.  Accustomed  to  the  con- 
templation of  life  and  nature,  as  they  are  mirrored  forth- 
in  the  human  mind,  with  the  faultless  appendages  of 
fancy,  they  will  look  w^th  disgust  upon  the  barbarous 
mimicry  of  the  stage,  its  forceful  passions,  its  mecha- 
nisms of  rain  and  thunder,  its  trap-doors,  and  tinsel 
royalties.  The  mind,  enlightened  and  accustomed  to 
reflect,  will  be  sober  even  in  its  amusements,  and  carry 
into  its  very  pleasures  a  sense  of  those  spiritualities 
with  which  it  can  never  be  dissociated.  Through  the 
medium  of  such  changes,  the  elevation  of  the  working 
classes  will  not  be  a  hidden  fact ;  its  radiant  proof  will 
be  presented  to  every  eje  ;  the  atmosphere  of  life  will 
be  purer  ;  in  speech,  manners,  employment,  aims,  in  all 
the  manifold  phases  of  human  existence,  man  will  seem 
to  be  invested  with  a  higher  dignity. 

The  elevation  of  the  working  classes  will  tend  to 
nothing  so  much  as  to  produce  among  them  a  larger 
stock  of  public  virtue,  to  fire  them  with  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  the  love  of  order.  These  are  not  the 
times  for  lightly  dispensing  with  such  sentiments;  they 
are  the  natural  safeguards  of  society  against  lawless 
force,   whether   directed  against   it   from    without,   or 
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traitorously  roused  within  its  own  bosom.  That  com- 
mouwealtli  has  just  cause  for  alarm  wliicli  is  not  s\is- 
tained  by  the  warm  attaclimeut  of  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  compose  it.  But  patriotism  is  not  a  mere 
instiuct,  it  is  a  reasonable  sentiment,  and  is  capable 
of  a  rational  vindication.  It  is  fed  by  the  possession 
of  sterling  benefits  ;  it  springs  from  the  consciousness 
of  being  an  appreciable  part  of  the  social  whole,  of 
counting  for  something  in  the  history  and  actions  of 
the  country.  A  slave  has  no  home,  no  fatherland,  no 
honoured  soil ;  he  can  never  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the 
patriot ;  but  how  much  better  than  a  slave  is  he  who  is 
bound  to  his  country  chiefly  by  the  tie  of  taxation, 
whose  home  is  a  scene  of  abject  wi-etchedness,  who  has 
no  patrimony,  not  an  inch  of  soil  he  can  call  his  own, 
whose  present  existence  is  a  miserable  shift  from  one 
difficidty  to  another,  and  whose  future  is  abandoned  to 
hopes  never  to  be  realized,  or  to  grim  despair?  Of 
what  meaning  to  such  a  man  is  the  old  patriot  resolve 
to  die  for  "  hearth  and  altar,"  since  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  one,  and  is  morally  incapacitated  for  caring 
about  the  other  1  A  state  requires  the  support  of  all 
its  sons  ;  they  are  its  true  pillai-s,  and  the  absence  of 
one  is  so  much  weakness.  All  cannot  guide  and  rule  ; 
to  reach  the  pinnacles  of  power  must  be  the  fortune, 
not  greatly  to  be  envied,  of  a  few  ;  but  every  heart 
should  be  loyal  to  it ;  a  sentiment  of  profound  attach- 
ment shoidd  inspire  the  humblest  individual  who  is 
governed  by  its  laws.  A  healthy  nationality  should 
circulate  through  every  bosom,  in  itself  the  fniit  of 
justice  and  the  pledge  of  progi-ess.  Elevate  the  people, 
and  this  object  will  be  gained  ;  their  country  will  soon 
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become  dearer  to  their  hearts.  Assist  them  to  throw 
off  the  burden  of  vicious  habits ;  cheer  them  on  in  their 
attempt  to  become  more  virtuous  and  more  intelligent ; 
stretch  out  the  helping  hand  to  struggling  resolve  ;  let 
the  man  who  deems  himself  better  than  his  neighbours, 
instead  of  standing  aloof  from  them  on  that  account, 
hail  them  with  so  much  gTeater  cordiality,  seeking,  by 
the  force  of  a  hearty,  but  discriminating  friendship,  to 
raise  them  to  a  level  with  himself ;  let  the  poor  man 
feel  that  there  is  a  national  heart  which  beats  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  own,  that  his  country  cares  for  him,  and 
is  willing  to  forego  a  portion  of  its  wealth  to  promote 
his  welfare,  then  wiU  he  rejoice  in  his  countiy,  and  the 
throne  will  boast  a  firmer  allegiance  nowhere  than 
among  the  cottage  homes  of  Britain. 

The  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  in  kindhng  the 
fire  of  patriotism,  would  consume  those  jealousies  which 
have  been  so  sadly  detrimental  to  our  social  interests. 
Surround  them  with  social  comforts,  give  them  a  happy 
fireside,  ennoble  them  with  the  truths  of  rehgion,  and 
they  will  cease  to  look  with  envy  upon  the  ampler  pos- 
sessions of  others.  Such  a  change  will  have  the  effect  of 
giving  them  broader  and  juster  views,  of  stripping  rank 
and  wealth  of  the  quality  of  supreme  value  with  which 
our  fancy  is  so  apt  to  clothe  them,  of  postponing  the 
idea  of  absolute  perfection  to  another  life,  where  the  in- 
equalities of  the  present  will  be  seen  to  have  been  regu- 
lated by  a  wise  and  tender  regard  to  our  highest  welfare ; 
of  awakening  thankfulness  for  laws  which  secm-e  to 
every  man  his  own,  thi-owing  the  shield  of  their  protec- 
tion equally  around  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  and  of 
enabling   them,    should   anything,  to   a   political  eye^ 
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require  a  juster  balance,  to  distinguish  between  persons 
and  systems  ;  and  while  perchance  they  oppose  the 
latter,  to  cherish  the  kindest  sentiments  towards  the 
former.  False  impressions  and  ungenerous  prejudices 
have  not  been  confined  to  one  side  only ;  too  often  the 
woi-st  suspicions  have  been  entertained  in  higher  quar- 
ters respecting  the  mnks  beneath.  Reasoning  from  a 
few  instances,  it  has  been  thought  that  nothing  but 
fierceness  and  brutality,  meiged  in  the  most  mischievous 
designs,  could  possibly  dwell  among  the  humbler  sec- 
tions of  the  people.  Alas,  that  circumstances  shoidd 
ever  have  created  a  liability  to  such  errors  !  Let  all 
parties  understand  each  other.  Perish  every  thought 
which  would  perpetuate  this  alienation  !  The  working- 
classes  are  gentle,  generous,  accessible  to  noble  senti- 
ments, loyal,  forgiving,  worthy,  and  capable  of  the 
highest  friendship.  Nothing  but  ignorance  and  blind 
selfishness  can  prevent  all  classes  from  laying  aside  all  dif- 
ferences, extinguishing  every  cause  of  enmity,  and  merg- 
ing themselves  into  one  united  and  prosperous  people. 

Surveying  the  progress  of  events  in  this  country 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  especially  in  connexion 
with  those  which,  during  the  same  period,  have  occun-ed 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  conviction  that  the  working  classes  will  eventually 
attain  a  larger  share  of  political  power  than  they  now 
enjoy.  Whether  such  a  change  is  desirable  or  not  makes 
no  difference  to  the  probability  which  is  shadowed  forth. 
Within  a  comparatively  shoi-t  period  the  constituencies 
of  the  country  will  probably  be  so  modified  as  to  place 
increased  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  masses. 
The  decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  in  that 
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case  become  a  reflection  of  the  popular  mind ;  the 
settled  principles  of  which,  both  in  its  likes  and  dislikes, 
will  thenceforth  pass  into  law.  This  change  is  contem- 
plated by  many  with  the  greatest  dread,  and  by  others 
with  sanguine  hopes  :  both  should  seek  to  be  prepared 
for  coming  events. 

The  way  to  prevent  the  possible  occurrence  of  appre- 
hended evils  is,  to  proceed  with  all  diligence  in  the  path 
of  social  improvement.  No  danger  need  be  feared  from 
the  fidlest  exercise  of  political  power  by  a  people  truly 
enlightened  in  their  own  interests,  and  pervaded  with 
the  spirit  of  religion.  If  we  suffer  the  swarming  popu- 
lation of  our  large  towns  to  grow  up  without  instruc- 
tion, if  popular  evils  are  permitted  to  go  on  uncorrected, 
if  the  growing  infidelity  of  the  people  is  left  without  its 
proper  counteractive  in  the  spread  of  scriptm'al  know- 
ledge, if  an  ungodly  press  is  allowed  to  monopolize  all 
access  to  the  popular  mind,  if  the  missionaries  of 
socialism  are  left  to  insinuate  at  leisure  their  sugared 
fallacies,  without  any  effort  being  made  by  the  more  en- 
lightened portions  of  the  community  to  expose  them; 
then  indeed  we  shall  have  much  to  fear  fi'om  any 
increase  of  popular  power  within  the  halls  of  legislatm-e, 
and  the  gloomiest  predictions  of  the  anxious  patriot  may 
fall  short  of  the  actual  fulfilment.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  present  season  is  devoted  to  united  and 
vigorous  exertions  in  endeavouring  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  if  every  agency  which  can 
be  devised  is  put  into  operation  to  elevate  their  social 
position  and  increase  their  domestic  happiness,  if  the 
truths  of  religion  are  pressed  upon  them  with  all  the  | 
persuasiveness  which  disinterested  friendship  can  invent, 
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if  in  geuerously  assisting  and  stimulating  their  per- 
sonal exertions  we  give  them  in  a  few  yeai's  a  patrimony 
of  their  own  to  guard,  an  inheritance,  the  price  of 
industry,  to  leave  their  children,  then  the  complete 
ascendancy  of  the  people  will  be  the  ascendancy  of  order, 
piety,  and  freedom ;  there  will  be  no  violent  severance 
of  the  continuity  of  our  national  existence  ;  the  past 
will  be  honoured,  the  names  of  illustrious  patriots  and 
legislators  will  still  be  mentioned  with  admiration,  and 
the  light  of  great  examples  be  transmitted  with  un- 
dimmed  lustre  to  succeeding  ages. 

Sucli  are  a  few  of  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
society  from  resolutely  prosecuting  the  career  on  which 
Providence  is  now  urging  us  to  enter,  the  gifts  which 
God  has  annexed  to  well-doing,  the  peaceful  triumphs 
wath  which  he  will  crown,  in  this  life,  united  and  honest 
endeavours  to  promote  the  welfare  of  man.  It  is  law- 
ful to  reverse  the  picture,  and  to  contemplate  the  loss  of 
these  benefits  as  the  penalty  imposed  upon  possible 
apathy  and  neglect.  Assuredly  unless  all  classes  of  the 
community  arouse  themselves  to  meet  the  social  de- 
mands of  the  present  crisis  our  national  doom  is  sealed. 
The  star  of  our  greatness  will  set  for  ever,  decay  will 
rise  higher  and  higher  through  the  various  grades  of 
society,  imtil,  as  with  the  waters  of  a  second  deluge, 
every  vestige  of  wealth  and  splendour  will  perish 
beneath  a  flood  of  i-uin.  Our  history  will  remain  a 
pyramid  of  blasted,glory,  on  which  posterity  will  read, 
in  fiery  characters,  the  secret  of  our  downfiill,  which  will 
teach  them  that  they  "do  justly  and  love  mercy,"  that 
they  aspire  not  to  the  empire  of  the  world  till  they  have 
rooted  out  the  mischiefs  which  endanger  their  sovereignty 
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at  home,  and  that  the  foundations  of  solid  grandeur  can 
only  I'est  on  the  affections  of  an  enlightened  people. 
This  may  be  the  end  to  which  the  transition  state 
through  which  we  are  passing  will  conduct  us,  but  such 
a  result  can  only  happen  if  the  warnings  of  Heaven  are 
disregarded,  and  criminal  supineness  is  preferred  to 
generous  effort.  An  energetic  manifestation  of  sound 
principles  would  not  only  rescue  us  from  the  pressure  of 
existing  evils,  but  place  in  our  hands  the  pledge  of  a 
career  of  prosperity. 

Such  are  some  of  the  motives  which  spring  from  the 
temporal  condition  of  the  community;  let  us  glance  for 
a  moment  at  those  which  are  furnished  by  religion.     In 
surveying  the  considerations  which  ought  to  influence  a 
Christian's  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  lose  sight  of  those 
which  flow  from  the  example  of  Christ  himself     One  of 
the  leading  features  of  his  character  was  sympathy  with 
the  common  wants  of  man.     His  miracles  were  chiefly 
designed  to  prove  the  Divinity  of  his  mission,  and  they 
would  have  answered  this  purpose  as  well  if  they  had 
never  been  associated  Avith  works  of  mercy.     He  might 
have  commanded  tlie  stars  to  stand  still  in  their  courses, 
dried  up  the  waters  of  Jordan,  or  called  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  consume  his  persecutors;  but  he  preferred 
reaching   the    convictions   of  men   by  methods  which 
would  also  win  their  hearts,  and  to  guide  the  conduct  in 
establisliing  the  faith  of  his  disciples^    Hence  "  he  went . 
about  doing  good,"  choosing  the  objects  of  his  goodness 
cliiefly  from  those  who   could  render  him  nothing  in 
return.      He  preached  so  powerfully  that  the  world  has 
never  forgotten  his  lessons,  but  he  did  not  stop  here;  he 
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mitigated  physical  suifcring,  gave  lieaiing  to  tlie  deaf 
and  sight  to  the  bhnd,  allowing  not  the  grandem-s  of 
eternity  or  communion  with  his  heavenly  Father  to 
render  him  inaccessible  to  the  ordinaiy  "calamities  of 
man.  Neither  was  the  compassion  of  Christ  confined 
within  the  circle  of  his  immediate  foUowei-s,  nor  circum- 
scribed by  the  limits  of  a  conventional  piety.  He  sat 
at  meat  with  "  publicans  and  sinners,"  exliibiting  thus 
that  mixtvire  of  benevolence  and  forbearance  which 
causes  "  the  rain  to  fall  and  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil 
aud  on  the  good." 

In  addition  to  the  obligations  ai'ising  from  Christ's 
example,  there  are  those  which  sjiiing  fi-om  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  The  truths  which  were  scattered  among 
mankind  by  the  Great  Teacher,  accompanied  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  those  influences  which  were  poured  forth  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  have  been  wanning  in  every  age 
more  and  more  of  man's  allegiance,  gradually  establish- 
ing a  stronger  and  more  spiritual  influence  over  him, 
and  difl'using  a  pui'cr  spirit  through  eveiy  department 
of  social  and  pohtical  life.  The  Scriptures  recognise  this 
process,  and  light  us  on  to  its  glorious  consummation, 
when  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,"  and  the  envious  passions  of 
man  "  shall  neither  luut  nor  destroy  in  all  his  holy 
mountain."  That  such  will  be  the  final  issue  of 
Christianity  wc  have  the  assurance  of  God  himself;  but 
how  shall  it  be  secured  1  By  the  consecrated  energies 
of  the  church  of  Christ.  Man  is  to  act  on  man,  the 
leaven  of  Christian  tiTith  is  to  be  diffused  by  the  aid 
of  human  sympathy ;  tnith  is  to  become  articulate  in 
the    human   voice,    and   be   presented    to    the   world 
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through  the  medium  of  an  organizatiou  of  believers. 
Human  agency  is  made  the  absolute  condition  of 
success^  and  if  it  were  possible  for  all  the  people 
of  God  to  forget  their  solemn  vows  and  sink  into 
apathy,  we  should  require  a  new  revelation  to  inform  us 
how  mankind  could  be  won. 

The  Christian  church  has  not  been  altogether  recreant 
to  these  obligations,  she  has  recognised  herself  as  con- 
stituted and  charged  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  world; 
but  this  step,  so  far  from  relaxing  the  obligation  to 
domestic  effort,  increases  it  by  those  motives  which  spring 
from  consistency.  Her  missionaries  have  gone  forth  to 
distant  lands,  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  been  made  the 
theatre  of  her  sympathies;  she  has  descried  the  negi'o  in 
chains,  the  Polynesian  sharpening  his  weapons  for  savage 
war,  the  son  of  Africa  rioting  in  the  excesses  of  a  loath- 
some superstition,  the  Hindoo  bending  his  knees  to 
venerable  puerilities,  or  suffering  his  existence  to  be 
absorbed  by  pantheistic  di'eams,  and  she  has  sped  forth  on 
the  wings  of  mercy  to  dissipate  these  evils.  God  forbid 
that  a  single  prayer  should  be  withheld,  or  a  single 
shilling  alienated  from  this  holy  cause;  rather  let  the 
number  of  such  offerings  be  augmented  ten-fold ;  but 
still  a  lai'ger  amount  of  domestic  effort  is  required  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  claims  of  justice,  or  to  ex- 
emplify their  character  as  the  fruits  of  a  healthy  piety. 
Assuming  that  the  salvation  of  a  given  number  of  oiu: 
countrymen  is  equal  in  value  to  that  of  any  similar 
portion  of  the  human  race,  the  mere  fact  that  they  are 
nearest  in  local  position  gives  them  a  prior  claim.  If  a 
ministering  angel  were  to  descend  upon  a  field  of  battle  i 
immediately  after  the  carnage  had  subsided,  would  he 
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not  pause  at  the  first  bleeding  victim,  and  refuse  to 
leave  him,  though  a  thousand  others  were  dying  in  the 
distance,  till  he  had  moistened  his  lips,  and  closed  his 
gapiug  wounds  1     Tnie  piety,  like  the  sun,  will  diffuse 
the  largest  measure  of  light  and  warmth  in  its  nearest 
neighbom-hood,  and  will  warm  remoter  regions  only  by 
proceeding  through  the  intervening  spaces.     If  thei'e  is 
nothing  unjust  or  exaggerated  in  the  efforts  which  are 
now  being  made  to  elevate  the  heathen  abroad,  what 
amount  of  anxiety  ought  we  to  evince  for  the  heathen 
at  home  1     If  the  distant  parts  of  the  field  can  con- 
sistently receive  so  lai-ge  a  share  of  attention,  how  much 
effort   ought   to  be  expended  upon  those  immediately 
beneath  our  eye  ?     If   our  piety  is  so  powerful   after 
having  travelled  ten  thousand  miles,  and  overcome  ten 
thousand  dangers  by  sea  and  land, — if  it  bm-us  with 
such  fervid  lustre  upon  the  distant  plains  of  Africa  and 
Hindostan,  what  must  it  be  at  home,  what  must  it  be 
if  only  to  keep  its  character  from  suspicion  1     While 
tlie  bulk  of  the  working  classes  are  strangers  to  religion, 
can  we  continue    without  misgiving  to  offer  the   re- 
jected boon  to  other  nations  1      If  the  iiTchgion  which 
characterizes  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  countrymen 
springs  from  any  defect  inherent  in  the  gospel,  how  can 
we  retain  oxu-  confidence  in   its  adaptation  to  elevate 
the  moral  condition  of  man  1   but  if,  as  reflection  must 
assure  us,  that  evil  arises  from  the  inadequacy  or  imper- 
fection of  the  means  employed  for  its  diflFusion,  ouglit 
we  not  to  ask  for  Divine  wisdom  to  remedy  the  defect, 
resolved  upon  proving  the  temper  of  our  weapons  in  the 
comparatively  secluded  field  of  domestic  wai'farc,  before 
we  venture  foi-th  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  world  t 
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The  elevation  of  the  working  classes  would  remove  a 
reproach  which  infidelity  has  been  eager  to  fix  upon 
religion  and  its  professors.  What^  the  infidel  triumph- 
antly asks,  has  religion  done  for  the  masses  ?  Look 
at  their  conchtion — how  deoraded!  thousands  divested 
of  every  relic  of  happiness  and  hope,  the  slaves  of 
brutal  vices  ;  thousands  more  entered  annually  upon 
our  calendars  of  crime ;  millions  upon  whom  the 
gospel  exerts  no  greater  direct  influence  than  upon  the 
savages  of  central  Africa.  Is  time  required  to  effect  a 
moral  change  ?  Religion  has  been  estabhshed  for  ages. 
Is  learning  desirable  to  develop  its  evidences,  or  talent 
to  enforce  its  claims  1  The  erudition  and  talent  of  the 
choicest  minds  have  been  consecrated  to  its  service. 
Are  zealous  preachers  requisite  for  its  diffusion  1  Twenty 
thousand  men  are  set  apart  in  this  country  to  the  sacred 
office.  Is  the  fostering  2)atronage  of  roi/alty  and  wealth 
necessary  to  give  full  scope  to  its  energies  1  These 
advantages  have  been  enjoyed.  How  is  it  that  religion, 
possessed  of  every  reasonable  help,  should  have  accom- 
plished so  little  ?  Could  it  possibly  have  been  so 
fruitless,  if,  as  its  professors  avow,  it  sprang  from  God, 
and  still  enjoys  the  co-operation  of  His  Spirit  1  But 
infidelity  is  capricious,  and  easily  changes  ground  ac- 
cording to  the  intended  nature  of  its  attack.  If  religion 
is  to  be  condemned  in  its  essence,  it  is  represented  as 
being  possessed  of  every  collateral  advantage,  and  as 
unsuccessful  through  its  own  impotence ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  assailed  through  its  professors, 
they  are  represented  as  utterly  wanting  its  spirit,  a 
parcel  of  hypocritical  pretenders.  The  latter  attempt 
is  more  safe  and  popular  than  the  former,  and  therefore  : 
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more  fi-cqiiently  resorted  to,  though  generally  with  the 
help  of  the  most  shameful  partiality  and  exaggeration. 
The  Christian  chui'ch  is  represented  as  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  people — as  intrenched  in  an  impreg- 
nable citadel  of  selfishness — as  passing  by  on  the  other 
side,  ■with  the  Levite,  and  thanking  God  that  she  is 
not  as  others,  with  the  Pharisee.  Such  a  I'epresentation 
is  calumnious;  the  Chi'istian,  however  imperfect,  is 
more  than  a  match  for  the  infidel,  and  Christianity 
in  its  lowest  manifestations  is  more  benignant  in  its 
aspect  than  infidelity.  What  has  infidelity  done  to 
assume  this  lofty  vantage-ground  ?  Where  shall  we 
find  her  deeds  of  love  1  What  unknown  services  to  man- 
kind, what  unseen  development  of  her  virtues,  can 
suddenly  have  raised  her  from  the  position  of  a  petty 
and  rancorous  rival,  to  that  of  an  impartial  censor? 
Her  good  actions,  if  she  has  performed  any,  are  of 
yesterday,  and  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  light. 
What  impudence  to  presume  upon  their  merits  before 
the  world  has  had  time  to  note  their  existence  !  how 
largely  must  she  calculate  upon  the  credulousness  of 
humanity  ! 

A  ready  method  exists,  by  which  the  cavils  of  infi- 
delity may  be  silenced.  Let  the  reproach  of  neglect 
and  inefficiency  be  taken  away  by  such  a  manifestation 
of  Christian  principle  as  shall,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
insure  success.  The  utmost  possible  limits  of  what  the 
church  of  Christ  ca7i  do  have  never  yet  been  reached, 
the  most  energetic  cffbrts  she  has  yet  put  forth  have 
not  tasked  a  tithe  of  her  real  strength.  She  has  raised 
her  finger,  and  midtitudes  have  been  won  ;  what,  then, 
shall  be  the  stretching  forth  of  her  arm  ?     Hitherto  the 
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field  of  conflict  has  only  been  surveyed,  and  a  few 
detached  outposts  assailed ;  we  can  only  conjecture 
what  would  ensue  were  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  to  pre- 
sent themselves  with  embattled  front  upon  the  plain. 
Armed  with  those  weapons  which  have  akeady  proved 
mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong- 
holds, no  evil,  however  inveterate,  would  long  resist 
the  attack.  If  the  chiu'ch  of  Christ  is  only  true  to 
itself  and  faithful  to  God,  the  working  classes  will  soon 
be  won.  And  what  a  reflex  influence  will  every  ap- 
proximation towards  this  triumph  exert  upon  its  own 
aggressive  power !  The  impiety  of  the  masses  weakens 
the  church.  Hundreds  upon  whom  favourable  im- 
pressions have  been  produced,  are  suddenly  hardened  ; 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  ungodly  companions,  their 
spiritual  anxieties  soon  prove  like  the  morning  cloud  and 
early  dew.  New  converts,  who  were  lately  regarded  with 
grateful  hope,  have  been  seduced  from  their  professed 
allegiance  to  Christ,  to  swell  again  the  ranks  of  impiety. 
The  majority  of  professors  of  religion,  exposed  during 
six  days  in  the  week  to  the  conversation  of  irreligious 
and  sceptical  associates,  soon  sink  into  indifierence,  and 
rest  satisfied  with  a  merely  negative  character.  These 
influences  are  always  at  work ;  but  at  times  they 
become  unusually  pernicious.  Under  the  direction  of 
some  sceptical  agency,  they  are  arrayed  in  deadly  anta- 
gonism to  the  gospel,  and  by  the  vast  number  of 
apparent  conversions  to  infidelity,  spread  temporary 
panic  through  every  section  of  the  church.  True,  such 
avowed  opposition  is  soon  silenced,  but  not  till  it  has 
given  a  profitable  eclat  to  the  cause  of  unbelief,  and 
confirmed  the  incipient  scepticism  of  thousands.     Let 
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the  church  of  Christ  "lengthen  her  cords  and 
strengthen  her  stakes"  among  our  home  population, 
and  what  additional  vigour  would  be  infused  into  all 
the  movements  of  piety  !  How  many  who  are  now  the 
objects  of  missionary  labom-,  would  themselves  become 
missionaries !  What  augmented  contributions  would 
flow  into  the  Christian  treasury  from  the  willing 
hearts  of  our  operative  millions  !  Upon  what  a  broad 
foundation  would  the  fabric  of  Christian  effort  repose  ; 
and  with  how  much  gi'eater  hopes  might  we  look  for 
the  renovation  of  the  world  ! 

But  while  extraneous  motives  may  be  of  use  in 
rousing  us  to  practical  effort,  it  must  not  be  concealed 
that  in  proportion  as  our  piety  becomes  more  vigorous 
will  there  be  the  less  necessity  for  m-ging  them.  Chris- 
tianity, as  realized  in  the  heart,  is  a  principle  of  bene- 
volence which  by  its  own  simple  and  independent  force 
should  be  sufficient  for  enlisting  us  in  opposition  to 
every  evil  which  oppresses  our  fellow-men.  This  prin- 
ciple is  widely  generic ;  it  is  applicable  to  all  the  forms 
of  misery  v.'hich  haunt  the  world ;  evil  as  evil  is  the 
antagonist  with  which  it  wi-estles.  In  this  holy  war  it 
is  accessible  to  no  false  tenderness,  and  appalled  by  no 
prospective  terrors,  but  fearlessly  points  its  lance  against 
everything  which  is  opposed  to  God,  and  therefore 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  man.  Evil  is  various  in  its 
manifestations,  but  its  essence  is  indivisible.  It  is  sin, 
the  alienation  of  the  heart  from  God,  which  has  filled 
the  cai'th  with  mourning,  and  it  is  against  this  that  the 
Christian  is  bound  to  wage  uncompromising  war.  Tlxis 
obligation  is  identical  with  his  Christianity.  Ho  is 
associated  witli  one  who  came  into  the  world  in  order 
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"  to  put  away  sin."  "  For  this  cause  the  Sou  of  God  -was 
manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  tlie  works  of  the 
devil."  The  object  practically  involved  in  this  obliga- 
tion commends  itself  to  the  strongest  sympathies  of  the 
renewed  mind.  Divine  forgiveness  alone  can  effectually 
break  the  dominion  of  sin  within  us.  A  sense  of  pardon 
through  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  alone  can  supply 
influences  sufficiently  strong  and  subtle  to  effect  a  moral 
renovation.  Hence  love  is  the  conqueror  of  sin  ;  Di- 
vine mercy,  as  exercised  through  the  cross,  the  world's 
regenerator;  and  the  simple  act  of  leading  men  to 
Christ,  the  richest  of  all  blessings. 

Behold,  Christian,  what  ought  to  be  the  ruling  object 
of  your  life.  It  is  to  lead  your  fellow-men  to  Him  who 
came  "  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost."  He  has 
placed  you  for  this  piu-pose  in  the  sphere  you  occupy. 
Whatever  the  character  of  your  position,  however  ele- 
vated or  however  lowly ;  whether  situated  amidst  the 
daily  bustle  of  thousands,  or  in  the  most  sequestered  soli- 
tude ;  whether  you  fill  the  relation  of  master  or  servant ; 
whether  you  are  affluent  or  needy;  your  lot  has  been 
distinctly  fixed  by  the  Head  of  the  church,  with  a  view 
to  yom-  usefulness  in  his  service.  Your  duty  is  of  the 
most  exalted  kind.  Others  confine  then-  efibrts  to  the 
removal  of  secondary  evils;  you  aim  at  exting-uishing 
the  one  great  seminal  curse  of  sin :  others  confine  them- 
selves to  the  cultivation  of  particular  virtues ;  you  seek 
to  resuscitate  the  whole  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  and 
to  adorn  it  with  all  things  whatsoever  which  are 
"  lovely  and  of  good  report :"  others  place  the  goal  of 
their  endeavours  no  fm-ther  than  the  uttermost  verge 
of  time;  you  cany  it  forward  till  imagination  loses  it 
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in  the  depths  of  eternity.  Mankind  ai-e  for  the  most 
jmrt  strangers  to  solid  happiness,  the  victims  of  guilt> 
and  the  slaves  of  sin ;  you  aspire  to  lead  them  to  the 
foimtain  of  living  waters,  to  teU  them  -of  Him  who 
"died  the  just  for  the  unjust,"  and  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  that  Spirit  of  holiness  through  whose 
energy  we  are  quickened  from  "  dead  works  to  serve  the 
living  God."  Thus  your  mission  is  one  of  the  loftiest 
benevolence ;  it  is  the  most  compendious  method  of 
doing  good.  In  the  pjrosecution  of  this  work  ten  thou- 
sand motives  press  upon  you;  but  there  is  one  which, 
in  power  and  comprehensiveness,  includes  them  all.  The 
apostle  ascends  to  the  summit  of  Christian  duty  when  he 
exclaims,  "The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us!"  At 
this  height  duty  is  softened  into  privilege,  and  the 
rugged  bands  of  obligation  melt  into  the  gentle  but 
onmipotent  impulses  of  cheerful  willingness.  Before 
the  spectacle  of  self-devotion  which  Calvary  exhibits, 
selfishness  expires.  At  the  voice  of  a  crucified  Redeemer 
who,  touched  with  infinite  compassion,  laid  aside  the 
robes  of  glory,  and  tasted  for  us  the  bitterness  of  death, 
what  bosom  does  not  swell  with  gi-atitude?  What 
heart  can  refuse  the  consecration  of  its  best  energies 
and  affections  to  the  furtherance  of  that  object  which 
drew  him  from  the  skies  1 

The  motives  which  have  been  urged  thus  far  belong 
to  the  present  life ;  there  are  others  which  belong  to 
that  period  of  our  existence  which  will  only  commence 
with  the  end  of  the  present  economy.  That  God  will 
then  most  surely  reward  those  who  shall  have  been 
found  faithful  in  their  stewardship,  is  a  truth  which 
revelation  places  beyond  all  question.     When,  indeed, 
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we  think  of  the  evils  which  in  evexy  age  the  witnesses 
for  righteousness  have  had  to  endure,  we  feel  the  bene- 
volence of  those  promises,  whether  written  in  the 
language  of  hope  upon  the  heart,  or  beaming  from  the 
pages  of  the  inspired  word,  which .  supported  them  in 
tortures  and  deatli  by  the  hope  of  final  triumph.  Those 
heroic  confessors  who  in  our  own  land  resisted  papal 
superstition,  those  whose  bones  have  long  since  rotted  in 
their  native  Alpine  valleys,  and  they  who  earlier  still 
were  thrown  to  lions  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  how 
could  they  have  dared  the  conflict  with  sovereign 
wickedness  if  there  had  been  no  firm  assurance  of  a 
better  time  both  for  the  world  and  for  themselves? 
The  Christian  martyr,  otherwise  overwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  absolute  evil,  took  refuge  in  the  thought  that 
he  had  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters,  that  he  had 
scattered  the  incorruptible  seed  in  the  rugged  soil,  and 
that  at  some  future  day  it  would  bring  forth  a  glorious 
harvest.  His  soul,  superior  to  time,  hovered  over  the 
world's  brief  history,  and  saw,  towards  its  close,  a 
brilliant  sunset,  when  the  eri'ors  of  mankind  would  be 
cleared  away,  and  eternal  principles,  awhile  discarded, 
again  resume  their  reign — when,  ennobled  with  the 
blessings  of  reconciliation  and  repentance  for  the  failings 
of  the  past,  the  world  would  gratefully  hail  for  its 
guiding  star  the  truths  for  which  they  then  suffered 
and  bled. 

The  character  of  this  contest  is  changed,  but  the  con- 
test itself  is  still  going  on.  The  continuance  of  the 
struggle  during  eighteen  centmies  has  confi-onted  the 
church  of  Christ  with  different  foes,  but  the  struggle  is 
still  the  same  ;  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  superstition. 
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aiTayed  in  a  different  garb,  are  still  the  principles  with 
which  love  and  truth  contend.     Constancy  and  self- 
sacrifice  were  never  more  requisite  in  the  Christian  pro- 
fessor, and  never  were  they  subjected  to  more  trying 
tests.     Satan  now  plays  his  part  by  persuasion  rather 
than   by   force,    tempts   with   wealth,   and    ease,   and 
worldly  reputation,  instead  of  terrifying  with  the  prison 
and  the  stake.     If  at  all  faithful  to  our  trust,  we  have 
a  fellowship  with  the  sufferings  and  the  responsibilities 
of  our  brethren  of  other  ages,  and  are  also  entitled 
to  appropriate  to  om-selves  the  consolations  by  which 
they  were  sustained.     Every  department  of  Christian 
effort  is  a  section  of  the  same  great  scheme ;  a  scheme 
which  takes  its  place  among  the  liighest  purposes  of 
Providence,  which  is  the  offspring  of  redeeming  love, 
and  for  the  success  of  which  we  have  the  oath  of  God. 
The   evils  which  oppress  the  world  are   the   product 
of  ignorance  and  sin,  the  fmit  of  that  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption into  which  the  fall  has  tlu'own  mankind  ;  full 
delivei-ance  fi-om  them  is  the  redemption  for  which  the 
whole   creation   longs,   and   the   point   towards  which 
evciy  pious  act  incessantly  tends.     In  this  work  not  a 
tear  is  shed  in  vain  ;  not  a  prayer  is  wafted  to  heaven  in 
vain ;  no  effort,  however  obscurely  exerted,  is  suffered  to 
abide  without  its  fniit.     A  hidden  link  connects  every 
sacrifice  with  its  glorious  issue.    As  surely  as  the  morn- 
ing succeeds  to  night,  as  surely  as  the  sheaves  of  autumn 
follow  the  rains  of  spring  and  the  rays  of  summer,  so 
surely  "  he  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  pre- 
cious seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him."     The  world's  progress 
cannot  fail ;  God,  by  the  agency  of  man,  secures  its  per- 
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manency.  All  things  join  invisibly  to  aid  it;  treachery 
discord,  the  violence  of  human  passions,  revolutions, 
silent  reactions,  avowed  opposition,  all  are  the  secret 
springs  by  which  it  continually  moves  forward.  All 
who  oppose  it,  or  stand  aloof  from  it,  will  be  crushed  by 
its  advancing  forces ;  all  who  identify  themselves  with  it 
are  sure  of  a  final  triumph. 

The  immortality  of  our  nature  enables  us  to  turn  the 
most  distant  prospects  into  present  motives.  Assured 
that  the  hopes  inspired  by  philanthropy  and  religion 
will  some  day  be  fulfilled,  we  can  also  rest  assured  that 
we  shall  behold  their  fulfilment.  It  cannot  be  that 
while  our  existence  shall  continue,  all  the  links  of  sym- 
pathy which  connect  us  with  this  world  will  be  severed. 
Wherever  our  home  may  be  w^hen  we  close  our  earthly 
sojourn,  memory  and  hope,  ineradicable  forces  of  the 
soul,  will  bind  us  indissolubly  to  its  past  and  future 
destinies.  We  shall  be  no  strangers  to  it  when  with- 
drawn from  its  actual  scenes,  our  citizenship  will  be  held 
in  reserve  to  give  us  a  share  in  the  transactions  which 
will  distinguish  the  great  gathering-day  of  the  human 
race.  God  will  then  give  with  his  own  hand  the 
finishing  stroke  of  retribution,  give  a  welcome  to  those 
who  in  this  life  worked  for  him,  a  public  recognition  of 
the  cause  which  they  espoused,  a  justification  of  their 
hopes,  their  labours,  their  tears,  their  sufferings,  and 
their  blood.  Then  shall  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  good 
men  be  brought  out  of  their  obscurity,  cleansed  from 
every  imperfection,  and  emblazoned  in  the  purified 
splendour  of  those  principles  which  produced  them. 
The  sigh  which  never  smote  the  ear  of  man,  and  the 
tear  which  never  moved  his  sympathy,  humbly  offered 
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at  the  shi'ine  of  truth,  shall  then  be  rewarded  with  in- 
efflible  joys.    That  unobtrusive  philanthropy  which  chose 
as  the  scene  of  its  laboiu's  the  abodes  of  poverty  and 
sickness,  which  strove,  neglected  or  unknown,  to  en- 
lighten ignorance,  rebuke  impiety,  and  lead  the  thoughts 
of  men  to  their  Creator,  shall  then  be  deemed  a  title  to 
the  hio-hest  honours.     Not  even  in  this  life  shall  the 
names   of  good   men    be   forgotten.       The   clouds   of 
obloquy  which  have  hitherto  obscured  them  will  pass 
away  ;  in  the  better  age  which  is  rapidly  dawning  there 
vv-ill  be  a  resuiTcction  of  everything  which   has  been 
truly  great  in  history.     The  world  is  beginning  to  dis- 
cern its  true  friends  and  its  genuine  heroes ;  fame  is 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  temple  in  the  hearts  of 
regenerated  men ;  and  while  parchments  and  marbles 
are  fast  decaying  under  the  moth  and  tooth  of  time, 
spiritual  trophies  are  preparing  to  grace  its  walls,  which 
will  shine  with  increasing  lustre  throughout  eternity. 

By  how  many  motives  is  the  Christian  urged  to  con- 
secrate himself  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  how  many  incitements  beam 
upon  him  from  every  quarter  to  attempt  their  rescue 
fro-m  the  shackles  of  ignorance  and  vice  !  The  Saviour's 
example,  the  obligations  which  spring  from  speculative 
and  practical  consistency,  the  assurance  that  such  con- 
duct would  silence  the  cavils  of  irreligion  and  increase 
the  aggTCSsive  resources  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
the  encouragements  afforded  by  the  prospect  of  futurity. 
Such  motives  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  inac- 
tion; when  every  doctrine  and  precept  of  religion  is  vocal 
with  inducements  to  effort,  how  can  piety  refuse  to 
buckle  on  the  armour  1     The  sphere  of  effort  which  the 
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church  of  Christ  is  invited  to  enter  should  be  made  her 
own.  She  should  seek  the  largest  extent  of  doing  good 
which  a  spirit  of  disinterested  sacrifice  can  secure.  A 
shame  and  pity  will  it  be  if  with  so  many  additional 
motives  the  world  is  suffered  to  eclipse  her,  and  con- 
siderations of  expediency  prove  a  more  effectual  stimulus 
to  self-devotedness  than  the  workings  of  Christian  love. 
The  masses  cannot  remain  stationary.  If  not  quickly 
raised  they  will  sink  lower.  They  cannot  be  raised 
without  religion;  every  other  remedy  will  prove  a  mere 
palliative  and  not  a  cure.  Religion  can  only  be  sjjread 
by  those  who  know  and  value  it.  Let  the  church  of 
Christ  take  up  the  work;  she  has  power  amazing  power, 
let  it  be  wielded  with  a  vigorous  arm,  and  the  work  is 
done.  Let  a  new  crusade  be  proclaimed,  inspired  by 
principle  and  not  by  fanaticism  ;  a  crusade  of  knowledge 
against  ignorance,  of  truth  against  error,  of  piety  against 
irreligion,  of  all  the  elements  of  social  happiness  and 
order  against  wretchedness,  degradation,  and  ruin  ;  a 
crusade  to  which  the  voice  of  God  emphatically  summons 
us,  just,  beneficent,  and  inflxllibly  certain  of  success. 
Christian  em2doyers!  address  yourselves  to  the  work; 
thousands  look  up  to  you  for  guidance;  what  power  is 
there  in  a  master's  word  when  kindly  spoken!  how  many 
opportunities  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  your  work- 
people are  offered  exclusively  to  you !  Their  personal 
condition  dming  the  hours  of  labour,  the  state  of  their' 
homes,  their  personal  character  and  habits, — how  much" 
might  be  done  for  their  improvement  in  these  respects 
without  trenching  upon  the  most  sensitive  independence ! 
Christian  women  !  the  task  is  yours;  work,  as  in  a  sacred 
vocation,  for  the  elevation  of  your  own  sex ;  make  fi-iend- 
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ships  in  those  cottage-homes  where  your  presence  would 
be  hailed  as  that  of  a  ministering  angel.  You  can 
ventui-e  everywhere;  the  tenderness  of  your  nature 
clothes  you  in  the  safest  panoply,  the  fm-ious  passions  of 
man  grow  calmer  in  youi'  presence,  and  vice  itself  is 
never  more  anxious  to  borrow  for  a  while  the  gai'b  of 
virtue  than  when  beheld  by  woman.  Go,  it  is  your 
mission,  into  the  haunts  of  wretchedness,  stand  by  tho 
bed  of  sickness,  discoilrse  the  heart  to  penitence,  guide 
its  relenting  anxieties  to  the  only  Saviour,  and  cheer  the 
hitherto  desolate  abode  with  the  holy  light  of  Christian 
love.  Such  efforts  will  be  repaid  in  gratitude's  costliest 
coin,  and  by  the  consciousness  that  you  are  helping  to 
raise  to  a  higher  status  of  domestic  worth  a  neglected 
section  of  the  noble  sisterhood  of  Britain.  Young  men  ! 
the  work  is  preeminently  yours.  Acquire  knowledge 
that  you  may  impart  it;  let  each  make  himself  com- 
panions in  piety;  gather  round  you  the  children  of  tho 
poor,  instruct  them,  watch  over  them,  xmfold  to  them 
the  nature  and  requirements  of  Christianity,  seek  by 
conversation  and  prayer  to  instil  into  their  mind  the 
spiritual  essence  of  religion,  and  enlist  them  as  they  rise 
to  manhood  in  the  same  divine  employ.  Ministers  of 
religion!  Christians  of  every  name!  what  object  can  com- 
pare in  attractiveness  and  grandeur  with  the  conversion 
of  the  people  !  In  its  presence  how  do  the  animosities 
and  petty  ends  of  contending  parties  dwindle  into  the 
veriest  littleness !  Let  charity  minister  at  home.  Her 
task  is  everywhere  the  same,  her  object  is  one,  and  in 
promoting  it  every  section  of  the  church  may  realize  a 
practical  oneness.  Such  efforts  would  raise  us  all  into 
the  highest  and  holiest  region  of  the  Clu-istian  life  and 
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teacli  U3  to  find  a  common  abode  above  the  mists  of 
prejudice  and  the  din  of  controversy.  No  ordinary 
difficulties  beset  our  path  ;  the  object  aimed  at  ig  as 
arduous  as  it  is  sublime;  the  perfection  of  communities, 
as  of  individuals,  is  a  prize  reserved  to  recompense  the 
most  strenuous  effort.  We  have  to  break  the  material 
fetters  which  centuries  have  slowly  forged,  to  conciliate 
the  harshest  prejudices,  assail  the  strongest  habits,  and 
resuscitate  the  flame  of  spiritual  life  from  embers  almost 
dead.  And  yet  there  is  no  occasion  for  despair.  Only 
let  all  classes  act  as  the  present  crisis  demands,  and  we 
may  rest  confidently  assured  that  ere  long  the  fairest 
hopes  of  patriotism  will  blo^  ai,  that  the  rags  of  physical 
wretchedness  will  be  exchauged  for  the  garb  of  beauty, 
that  vice  and  ignorance,  superstition  and  unbelief,  mil 
finally  be  banished  from  our  midst,  and  that  we  shall 
add  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  earthly  good,  the  nobler 
privilege  of  being  "  a  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord." 


THE   END. 
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Plan  of  Society  and  Extent  of  Cikculation. — The  Society 
was  formed  to  promote  the  circulation  of  religious  books  and 
treatises  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
British  dominions ;  and  is  conducted  by  a  Committee,  com- 
posed of  an  equal  portion  of  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  annually  elected  at  a 
public  .meeting  of  the  Institution,  in  the  month  of  May, 
among  whom  the  greatest  union  happily  exists. — The  first 
year's  circulation  amounted  only  to  200,000  Tracts,  in  one 
language,  and  its  total  receipts  were  about  £460.  The  Society 
has  now  cither  printed,  or  assisted  in  the  publication  of 
Tracts  and  Books  in  about  One  Hundred  and  Ten  Lan- 
guages. Its  annual  circulation,  including  the  issues  from 
various  foreign  Societies,  amounts  to  about  Twenty-four 
Millions  ;  its  receipts  to  £62,000  ;  and  its  total  distribution, 
to  March  1851,  to  about  Five  Hundred  and  Foutv-nine 
Millions  of  copies  of  its  publications. 
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Variety  ahd  Cheapness  op  Publications. — There  are  now 
about  4,743  publications  on  tlie  Society's  Catalogue.  These 
works,  commencing  with  the  little  Handbill,  extend  to  a 
Commentary  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  even  to  a  com- 
plete edition  of  the  Bible  itself,  and  are  as  varied  in  size  and 
contents  as  the  characters  of  those  for  whose  spiritual  good 
they  are  prepared.  They  include  publications  suitable  for  all 
classes  of  people,  from  the  child  of  penury  to  the  richest 
noble  in  the  land. 

The  Society's  Great  RrLE.— In  the  preparation  of  the 
Society's  works,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle,  that  every 
tract  and  book  shall  contain  a  clear  statement  of  the  method 
of  a  sinner's  recovery  from  guilt  and  misery,  by  the  atone- 
ment and  grace  of  the  Redeemer  ;  so  that,  if  a  person  were  to 
read  a  tract,  even  of  the  smallest  size,  and  should  never  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  another,  he  might  be  plainly  taught 
that,  in  order  to  salvation,  he  must  be  born  again  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  justified  by  faith  in  the  perfect  obedience  unto 
death  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Doctrines  published  by  the  Society. — To  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  misunderstanding  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Society's  works,  the  Committee  feel  it  necessary  to  state,  that 
they  clearly  and  fully  set  forth  the  important  truth,  that  "  we 
are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own 
works  or  deservings ;"  that  being  "justified  freely,  we  are 
made  the  sons  of  God  by  adoption  ;  made  like  the  image  of 
his  only-begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ ;  we  walk  religiously  in 
good  works,  and  at  length,  by  God's  mercy,  we  attain  to  ever- 
lasting felicity."  In  publishing  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  the 
Committee  adhere  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only,  but 
sufficient  standard  of  faith. 

Appropriation  op  Subscriptions,  Donations,  etc. — By  a 
carefully  arranged  system  in  the  concerns  of  the  Depository, 
the  sale  of  the  publications  is  made  to  cover  all  the  expenses 
of  producing  them,  and  of  the  necessary  establishment  of  the 
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Society.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  subscriptions,  donations,  and 
contributions,  is  applied  to  the  gratuitous  circulation  of  its 
publications,  without  any  deduction  or  charge  whatever.  The 
subscriptions  to  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  -the  Society  in 
1850-51  amounted  to  about  £6,iS7,  while  its  grants  during 
that  period  were  £8,563,  being  more  than  £2,000  beyond 
the  receipts. 

Religious  Circulating  Libraries.— The  Committee  have 
supplied  3,421  Libraries,  at  half  price,  to  National,  British, 
Parochial,  Day  and  Sunday  Schools,  which  were  unable  to 
pay  the  full  amount.  One  hundred  volumes  have  been 
selected  for  a  School  Librarj-,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
Schools  of  the  above  description  for  40s.,  being  about  half  the 
regular  price  of  the  books.  Libraries  of  fifty  volumes  have 
also  been  selected.  Of  these  Select  Libraries  540  have  been 
voted.    The  total  grants  of  Libraries  amount  to  6,767. 


FACTORY  LIBRARIES. 

It  is  computed  that  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  males, 
and  more  than  that  number  of  females,  are  engaged  in  the 
cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  silk  factories  of  our  country,  besides 
those  employed  in  other  manufactures.  As  the  larger  por- 
tion of  these  hands  are  children  and  young  persons  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  are  thus  withdrawn  from  the  full 
benefits  of  school  instruction,  and  exposed  to  many  unflivour- 
able  influences  connected  with  an  early  contact  with  the 
world,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  eflbrts  should  be 
made  for  their  moral  and  religious  well-being.  Among  tlio 
means  adapted  for  their  good  are  small  Libraries.  That  such 
is  the  conviction  of  many  manufacturers,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  selections  of  books  are  placed  by  them  in  their  mills 
and  warehouses,  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  their  employ.  It 
is,  however,  believed  that  many  have  been  deterred  from  such 
a  course  from  the  want  of  a  small  and  well-selected  collection 
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of  books  prepared  for  the  purpose.  "With  a  view  of  obviating 
tliis  difficulty,  and  extending  in  general  an  important  means 
of  doing  good,  the  Committee  have  provided  two  sets  of 
books — one  adapted  for  males,  the  other  for  females — which 
they  offer  at  the  low  price  of  One  Pound  each  set,  inclosed 
in  a  NEAT  Case.  They  may  be  obtained  at  the  Depository, 
56,  Paternoster  Row,  and  through  the  Booksellers. 


LIBRARY  FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS. 


1.  Alexander's  Evidences  cf  Reli- 

gion. 

2.  Considerations  for  Young  Men. 

3.  Bunyan's  Life. 

4.  Cranfield's  Life. 

5.  Dick's,  Dr.,  Solar  System, 
fi.  French  Revolution. 

7.  Lads  of  the  Factory. 

8.  Mirage  of  Life. 

9.  New    Testament    Pocket   Com- 

mentary. 


10.  Philosophyof  Common  Things. 
H.  Pious  Mechanic. ^Macdonaid. 

12.  Bedford's  Great  Change. 

13.  Prize  Essays  on  the   Sabbath. 

by  Working  Men. 

14.  Robert  Dawson. 

15.  Self-Improvement. 

16.  Sherman's  Guide  to  Acquaint- 

ance with  God, 

17.  A  Volume  of  Tracts. 


LIBRARY  FOR  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS. 


1.  Althan's,  Mrs.,  Life. 

2.  Anecdotes — Social  Life. 

3.  Fireside  ;  or.  Family  Religion. 

4.  Happy  Restorations. 

5.  Hints  to  Girls  on  Dress. — Mo- 

therless Family. 

6.  James's  Anxious  Inquirer. 

7.  Jane  Hudson;  or,  Exert  Your- 

self.    ■ 

8.  Jesus  showing  Mercy. 


9.  Judson's,  Mrs.,  Life. 

10.  Martin's,  Sarah,  Life. 

11.  Mary  in  Service. 

12.  Miracles  of  Christ. 

13.  New  Testament  Pocket  Com- 

mentary. 

14.  Richmond's  Annals. 

15.  Working  Man's  Wife. 

16.  Young  Women  of  the  Factory. 

17.  A  Volume  of  Tracts. 


The  Catalogue  of  the  Society  contains  a  large  assortment 
of  Books  suitable  for  Factory  Libraries,  from  which  the  fore- 
going Lists  may  be  considerably  extended,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  Mills,  etc.,  in  which  large  numbers  of  work-people  are 
employed. 
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The  following  ^''orks  are  selected  as  suitable  additions  to 
Factory  Libraries,  many  of  which  will  also  be  found  valuable 
appendages  to  the  Libraries  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  etc. : — 

PRIZE  ESSAY. 

The  OPERATIVE  CLASSES  of  GREAT  BRITAIN: 
their  Existing  State  and  its  Improvement ;  being  the  Essay 
which  obtained  a  Premium  of  Fiftt  Pounds,  ofl'ered  by  the 
lleligious  Tract  Society  for  the  second  best  I>ssay  on  the 
Present  State  of  the  Alanufacturing  and  Working  Class. 
Royal  18mo.    2s.  extra  cloth  boards. 


LECTURES  TO  TOUXG  MEN,  complete  in  One 
Volume.  Delivered  before  the  Young  ilen's  Christian 
Association,  in  Exeter  Hall.     By  the  Revs.  II.  M'Neile, 

D.D.  ;   J.  CUXIIIINO,    D.D.  ;    R.  BiCKERSTETH,   A.M.  ;    W.  BrOOK  ; 

H.  SrowELL,  M.A. ;  J.  A.  James;  T.  Archer,  d.d.  ;  W. 
Arthur;  Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  Noel,  a.m.;  T.  Raffles,  d.d.  ; 
S.  Martin;  and  T.  Binney.     3s.  boards. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  MEN  ;  Founded  on  the 
History  of  Joseph.  By  William  B.  Sprague,  d.d.,  of  Albany, 
America.     ISmo.     l.s.  cloth  ;  26'.  half-bound. 

FRATERNAL  APPEALS  TO  YOUNG  MEN.  By 
W.  Brock.     32mo.     Sd.  boards. 

THE  YOUNG  WORKING-MAN.    18mo.  Is.  cloth. 

THE  YOUNG  TRADESMAN.  18mo.  25.  boards; 
3«.  half-bound. 

FRIENDLY  HINTS  TO  TRADESMEN'S  ASSIST- 
ANTS, on  their  Duties,  Dangers,  Difficulties  and  Encou- 
ragements.    32mo.     8(/.  boards;  Is.  half-bound. 


0  PUBLICATIONS    OP    THE      • 

THE  EXCELLENT  WOMAN,  as  described  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  chapter  xxxi.  16mo  square.  With  24 
Steel  Engravings.     Ss.  cloth  boards,  gilt. 

A  PRESENT  FOR  SERVANTS;  containing  various 
Narratives  of  Facts  suitable  for  Examples  or  Warnings  for 
Servants.     32mo.     Sd.  boards ;  Is.  half-bound. 

FEMALE  EXCELLENCE.  18mo.  2s.  boards,  3s. 
half-bound.     32mo.     Is.  6cZ.  boards ;  2s.  half-bound. 

ISABEL;  or  Influence.  ISmo.  with  Engravings, 
Is.  cloth  boards, 

THE  CAREFUL  NURSEMAID.     ISmo.  Is.  cloth. 

THE  YOUNG  WIFE.     ISmo.  Is.  cloth. 
THE  YOUNG  MOTHER.     ISmo.  Is.  cloth. 

LETTERS  TO  A  DAUGHTER.     By  Dr.  Spbague. 

2s.  cloth ;  2s.  6d.  half-bound ;  5s.  calf. 

THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  AND  THE  PALACE 

OF  USTDUSTRY ;   or,  the  Possible  Future  of  Europe  and 
the  World.    Foolscap  8vo.     2s.  extra  cloth  boards. 

THE  PALACE  OF  GLASS  AND  THE  GATHER- 
ING OF  THE  PEOPLE.  A  Book  for  the  Exhibition. 
Foolscap  8vo.  2s.  extra  cloth  boards. 

VILLAGE  SCIENCE  ;  or,  the  Laws  of  Nature  Ex- 
plained, etc.  18mo.    With  Engravings.    2s.  cloth  boards. 

NATURE'S  WONDERS;  or,  God's  Care  over  all 
His  Works.  18mo.    With  Engravings.    2s.  cloth  boards. 

PEEPS  AT  NATURE.  ISmo.  With  Engravings, 
2s.  boards. 

TRADES  DESCRIBED.  ISmo.  \s.  Gd.  cloth  bds. ; 
2s.  half-bound. 
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USEFUL  LADS;  for  Errand  Boys,  etc.     Gd.  cloth. 

THE  TWO  APPRENTICES.  18mo.  Is.  balf-bound. 

TtlE  POCKET  COMMENTARY;  compiled  from 
Henry,  Scott,  and  other  Writers ;  with  numerous  Expla- 
natory and  Illustrative  Notes.  18mo.  I.  Genesis  to 
Esther.  II.  Job  to  Malachi.  Each  Is.  4cZ.  neat  cloth 
boards ;  or  2s.  6f/.  bound  in  one  volume. 


THE   MONTHLY  VOLUMES. 

Containing  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-two  Pages,  in  a  good  bold  Type, 
and  occasionally  illustrated  with  Engravings. 

Sixpence  in  Fancy  Covers.    Ten  pence  in  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 


1 .  The  Life  of  JuHus  Casar. 

2.  Glimpses  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

3.  Wild  Flowers  of  the  Year. 

4.  Jamaica,  Enslaved  and  Free. 

5.  Our  Song  Birds. 

C.  The  Solar  System.    Part  I.    By 
Dr.  Dick. 

7.  Cowper's  Task,  &  other  Poems. 

8.  Sketches  of  the  Waldenses. 

9.  The  Solar  System,  Part  II.  By 

Dr.  Dick. 

10.  The  Life  of  Luther. 

11.  Blights  of  the  Wheat.   By  Rev. 

E.  Sidney. 

12.  Ancient    Jerusalem.      By    Dr. 

Kitto. 
l;i.  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Sal- 
vation. 

14.  Man,   in   his    Physical,    Intel- 

lectual,  Social,    and    Moral 
Relations. 

15.  Modern    Jerusalem.      By    Dr. 

Kitto. 
]fi.  The  Life  of  Cyrus. 
17.  Garden  Flowers  of  the  Year. 
IS.  Dawn  of  Modern  Civilization. 
lU.  The  Life  of  Lady  Russelt. 

20.  Our  Domestic  Fowls. 

21.  Cowper's  Truth,  ft  other  Poems. 

22.  The  Life  of  Mohammed. 

23.  Sketches  of  the  French  Revo- 

lution. 

24.  The  Caves  of  the  Earth. 


25.  Eminent  Medical  Men. 
20.  The  Life  of  Martin  Boos. 

27.  Self-Improvement. 

28.  Comparisons    of  Structure    in 

Animals. 

29.  Protestantism  in  France.   Pt.  I. 

30.  Magic,  Pretended  Miracles,  etc. 

31.  The  Atmosphere.  By  Dr.  Dick. 

32.  Schools  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 

33.  The  Life  of  Cranmer. 

34.  The    Origin    and    Progress    of 

Language. 

35.  Our  English  Bible. 

3G.  The    Tahtar    Tribes.     By    Dr. 
Kitto. 

37.  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

38.  Protestantism  in  France.  Pt.IL 

39.  The  Arctic  Regions.     By  Capt. 

Scorcsby. 

40.  The  Court  of  Persia.     By  Dr. 

Kitto. 

41.  The  Northern  Whale  Fishery. 

Bv  Captain  Scorcsby. 

42.  The  Crusades. 

•13.  Life  of  John  Kaspar  Lavater. 

44.  Life's  Last  Hours. 

45.  The  People  of  Persia.     By  Dr. 

Kitto. 
4f..  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

47.  Plants  and  Trees  of  Scripture. 

48.  Characters,   Scenes,   and   Inci- 

dents   of   the    Reformation. 
Part  I. 
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49. 


51. 
,'i2. 

ryi. 

5-1. 
5i5. 

.56. 


British  Fish  and  Fisheries. 

Cliaracters,  Scenes,  and  Inci- 
dents of  tlie  Reformation. 
Part  II. 

The  Senses  and  the  Mind. 

The  Geography  of  Plants. 

Lives  of  Eminent  Anglo- 
Saxons.     Part  I. 

Life  and  Times  of  Leo  X. 

The  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea. 

Good  Health :  the  Possibility, 
Dufj',  and  Means  of  Obtain- 
ing and  Keeping  it. 


57.  lona.     By  a  Fellow  of  the  So- 

ciety of  Scottish  Antiquaries. 

58.  Lives      of     Eminent     Anglo- 

Saxons.     Part  II. 

59.  Ancient  Egypt. 

60.  London  iu  the  Olden  Time. 

61.  IdumEea. 

62.  Babylon  and  the  Banks  of  the 

Euphrates. 

63.  Nintveh  and  the  Tigris. 

64.  Lives  of  the  Popes.     Part  I. 

65.  London  in  Modern  Times. 

66.  Mines  and  Mming. 

67.  The  Telescope  &theMicroscope. 


Of  the  above  Series,  the  following  Double  Volumes  are  formed,  with 
Engraved  Frontispiece,  Is.  6d.  each,  cloth  boards. 


Cowper's  Task,  and  other  Poems. 

Dr.  Kitto's  Ancient  and  Modern 
Jerusalem. 

Dr.  Dick's  Solar  S}'stem. 

The  Flowers  of  the  Year. 

Our  Domestic  Fowls  &  Song  Birds. 

Dark  Ages  and  Dawn  of  Civiliza- 
tion. 

The  French  Revolution  and  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 


Protestantism  in  France. 

Arctic  Regions  and  Northern  W'hale 

Fisherj'.    By  Captain  Scoresby. 
The  Court  and  People   of  Persia. 

By  Dr.  Kitto. 
Lives  of  Eminent  Anglo-Saxons. 
London  in   Ancient   and    Modern 

Times. 
Characters,   Scenes,  and  Incidents 

of  the  Reformation. 


WORKS  ON  ROMANISM. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Au- 
BiGNE,  D.D.  Copyright  Edition,  printed  by  Messns.  Oliver 
and  Boyd.  In  four  volumes.  A''ols.  I. — III.,  3s.  each 
volume,  in  neat  cloth  boards  ;  Vol.  IV.,  6s. 

The  4  Vols,  in  One,  demy  8vo.  6s.  cloth  boards  ;  or,  2  Vols.  7s. 

LUTHER:  HIS  MENTAL  AND  SPIRITUAL 
HISTORY  ;  with  Special  Reference  to  its  Earlier  Periods, 
and  the  Opening  Scenes  of  the  Reformation.  By  Barnas 
Sears,  d.d.  ;  12mo.     With  portrait  of  Luther.    As.  boards. 


PAPAL  ERRORS  :    their   Rise   and  Progress.     2s. 
extra  cloth  boards. 


KELIGI0U3   TRACT   SOCIETY.  'J 

THE  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTANTS  A  SAFE 
WAY  TO  SALVATION".  By  William  Chillk;gworth,m.a. 
2  vols.  18mo.  55.  boards  ;  7s.  half-bound. 

THE  GOSPEL  LEVER  APPLIED  TO  THE  OVER- 
TURNING OF  EOMANISM.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Nanqle,  b.a. 
18mo.  Is.  boards  ;  Is.  6d.  half-bound. 

POPERY  UNVEILED.  In  Six  Lectures.  18mo. 
edition,  Is.  6d.  boards ;  2s.  half-bound.  32mo  edition, 
Is.  boards. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT.     An  Account  of  the 

Proceedings  of  that  Assembly,  illustrating  the  Spirit  and 
Tendency  of  Popery.  ISmo.  Is.  GcZ.  boards ;  2s.  half-bound. 

DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  POPISH  PRIEST 
AND  AN  ENGLISH  PROTESTANT.  By  M.  Poole. 
ISmo.  Is. 6c?.  boards;  2s.  half-bound. 

LUCILLA;  or,  the  Reading  of  the  Bible.  By 
Adolphe  iloNOD.  Translated  from  the  French.  32mo. 
Is.  id.  boards. 

POPULAR  ROMANISM  EXAMINED.  32mo. 
Is.  boards;  Is.  id.  half-bound. 

M-'GAVIN  ON  "  THE  END  OF  CONTROVERSY;" 

being  Strictures  on  Dr.  Milner's  Work  in  support  of 
Popish  Errors,  entitled  "The  End  of  Religious  Contro- 
versy."    Royal  32mo.  Is.  6d.  boards. 

SKETCH    OF   POPERY.       Royal    32mo.    Is.  6d. 

boards. 

THE  WILL-FORGERS  ;  or,  The  Church  of  Rome. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler.     Is.  cloth. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  POPERY.  An  Exposure  of  its 
Origin,  Character,  and  Results.  In  Letters  from  a  Father  to 
his  Children.  With  Embellishments.  16mo.  square,  4s.  6(/. 
cloth,  gilt  edges. 
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THE  LOLLARDS;  or,  A  short  Account  of  the 
Witnesses  of  the  Truth  in  England,  between  1400  and 
1546.  Superior  Engrarings  on  Wood.  12mo.  3s.  boards  ; 
45.  half-bound. 

THE  DAYS  OF  QUEEN  MARY ;  containhig  nn 
Account  of  the  Restoration  of  Eomanism,  and  the  Suffer- 
ings of  the  Martyrs.      12mo.   3s.  boards;  4s.  half-bound. 


EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  From  the  Earhest 
Times  to  a.d.  1833.     12mo.     With  a  Map.    2s.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  From  the  Earhest 
Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Empire.  12mo.  With  Three 
Maps.    3s.  cloth  boards. 

LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  GREEKS.  12mo. 
3s.  cloth  boards. 

A  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY ;  in  Four  Parts-^ 
Historical,  Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  MiLNER,  M.A.  E.R.a.s  Illustrated  by  Ten  Coloured 
Maps  -with  Diagrams,  by  A.  Petermann,  f.r.g.s.  12mo. 
cloth  boards,  5s. 

HOR^  PAULINvE;  by  William  Paley,  d.d. 
With  Notes  and  a  Supplementary  Treatise,  entitled 
HOR^  APOSTOLIC^.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  a.m., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  a  Map. 
12mo.  3s.  cloth  boards. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTI- 
ANITY. By  William  Paley,  d.d.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Supplement,  by  the  Rer.  T.  R.  Birks,  a.m. 
12mo.  3s.  cloth  boards. 


depository:    56,  paternoster  row,  and  C5,  st.  Paul's 
churchyard. 
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